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PREFACE 


The relationship between England and her North American col- 
onies undoubtedly was closest in religious matters. There was con- 
stant communication between the Quakers in the New World and 
the administrative body of Quakerdom in London, as the English 
Quakers attempted by letters and by pamphlets to strengthen the 
meetings in America. Not so closely knit, perhaps, were the ties of the 
Anglican church; nevertheless, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, through the activities of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Church of England strove to build 
up a strong parochial life in the colonies, both through missionary 
priests and through utilization of its privileged position as the estab- 
lished church. 

Nowhere is this close relationship so well illustrated as in the career 
of George Keith. Along with William Penn, John Davenport, and 
others, Keith deserves an important place in the religious and intel- 
lectual history of the colonies. His rdle was twofold. In England and 
Scotland, as one of the formulators of Quaker doctrines and a zeal- 
ous propagandist, he played a prominent part in the rise of Quaker- 
ism. As a colonizer, missionary, and schoolmaster in the New World, 
he aided in strengthening its spiritual life. The separatist group which 
he formed played a significant part in American Quaker history; 
while his missionary journey in 1702-1704 and his later work for the 
welfare of the Anglican church in the colonies make him one of the 
significant figures of the church in America. 


In this study of George Keith the author has been greatly aided by 
the late Rayner W. Kelsey of Haverford College. His deep interest in, 
and knowledge of Quaker historiography, and his kindliness, which 
manifested itself in aiding her in research and in reading and com- 
menting on her manuscript in its early stages, place her deeply in his 
debt. To Professor Lawrence C. Wroth, of the John Carter Brown 
Library and Brown University, who was good enough to read the 
manuscript and to whom she is grateful for counsel and criticism, she 
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must also express appreciation; he and the staff of the John Carter 
Brown Library have constantly aided her in her use of the magnificent 
collection of pamphlet material there. Professor Henry J. Cadbury 
of Harvard University also has shown himself extremely helpful in 
commenting on the manuscript and in pointing out details of which 
one who is not a member of the Society of Friends must perforce be 
unaware. Mr. John L. Nickalls and Miss Muriel Hicks of the Friends’ 
Reference Library in London and the staff of the British Museum, 
Dr. Williams’ Library, Sion College, the S. P.C. K., and the Public 
Record Office, have been of assistance, as has the staff of the John Hay 
Library, particularly Miss E. R. Blanchard, in borrowing books and 
the Transcripts of the S. P. G. Manuscripts for use. To the Rev. Hugh 
B. Simeon, lately rector of Edburton, Sussex, she is indebted for an 
opportunity to study the parish registers and to learn about the at- 
mosphere in which Keith spent his last years. She wishes also to ex- 
press her gratitude to the American Council of Learned Societies, a 
grant from which made possible research abroad. 


ETHYN WILLIAMS KirBy 
Providence, R. I. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WAY TO THE CITY OF GOD (1638-1670) 


George Keith was born probably about the year 1638, in Peter- 
head, on the eastern coast of Aberdeenshire.t Of his family he has 
left no mention, except that they were loyal to the Solemn League 
and Covenant and that they disowned him when he adopted Quaker- 
ism.? Born during the Bishops’ War, when Scots were protecting their 
kirk against Archbishop Laud’s ambitious encroachments, he grew 
up in the midst of religious and political turmoil, seeing his country- 
men first fight against the king and then for him, first ally themselves 
with the English against episcopacy and then break away in horror 
from the chaos of England after the disestablishment. It was a back- 
ground which might well explain the dislike of institutions and the 
distrust of organized religions which one finds in George Keith and 
those others of his day who sought in the personal religion of Quaker- 
ism the panacea for their spiritual ills. 

Keith was admitted to the first or upper class of Marischall College 
in Aberdeen in 1654 and became a Master of Arts four years later.® 
This college, though of more recent foundation than King’s College 


1 Diary of Francis Evans (Worcestershire Historical Society, Oxford, 1903), p. 67. 
In the record of his ordination in 1702: “Georgius Keith apud Peterhead in Com. 
Aberdeen in Scotia 64 Ann. natus.” 

2 One Wonder More Added to the Seven Wonders of the World (London, 1700), 
p- 1, quoting from George Keith, Help in Time of Need. Keith’s connection with 
the Keiths of Keith Hall is not clear. His contemporary, Sir John Keith, who was 
made Earl of Kintore in 1676, was evidently no relative of his, else the Quakers 
in their discussion of Sir John’s hostility toward the Aberdeen Quakers would 
undoubtedly have mentioned it in A Breiffe Account of the Most Materiall Pas- 
sages and Occurrences that Happened to Friends of Truth during that Great and 
Long Tryall of Sufferings and Persecutions in Aberdene (MS. in Friends’ Refer- 
ence Library, London). Hereafter referred to as A Breiffe Account of . . . Suffer- 
ings and Persecutions in Aberdene. Sir John was a younger brother of George, 
Earl of Marischall, and had but one son, William; the brothers of the Earl and 
of Sir John were William, who left four daughters, and Robert, who died evi- 
dently without issue. See P. J. Anderson, ed., Fasti Academice Mariscallane Aber- 
donensis (Aberdeen, 1889-1898, 3 vols.). The Aberdeenshire Sheriff Court Decree 
Books (Aberdeen, 1904-1907), III, 11, under entry for January 6, 1643, has a refer- 
ence to a “George Keithe in Pitterheid,”’ possibly the father of the Quaker. 

8 Fasti Academice Mariscallane Aberdonensis, II, 221-222. 
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(it dated from 1593), had a distinguished faculty and an even abler 
body of students, including Gilbert Burnet, later bishop of Salisbury, 
and David Gregory, the famous mathematician. The charter had 
provided for thorough training in the Bible and in Hebrew and 
Syrian, as well as the traditional grounding in Aristotle; * but appar- 
ently it was not followed in its entirety, for in the report made by 
the college to the commissioners of 1647 who were sent to inspect. 
the orthodoxy of English and Scottish universities, no mention is 
made of Syrian, but the emphasis appears to have been almost en- 
tirely upon the study of Aristotle, supplemented by the New Testa- 
ment and geometry. 

The curriculum for the second class, a study of Aristotle’s Logic 
and Organon,° resembled that of other universities, a course of study 
which John Milton in his Of Education denounced as “‘that asinine 
feast of thistles and brambles,” “ragged notions and babblements” 
offered to students who had expected “worthy and delightful knowl- 
edge.” The youthful Keith found his four years at Marischall even 
more disappointing. Such training created learned men, he admitted, 
but men who were arrogant and contemptuous of those not equally 
well educated. He went so far as to denounce all universities as 
“the stews of Anti-Christ,” the learning gained there as mere ped- 
antry, and all knowledge as “carnal, earthly, and devillish.” 7 

Such contempt for learning, so astonishing in one of Keith’s in- 
tellectuality, can not be dismissed as merely retrospective, for Keith 
explicitly stated that as a student he had realized its futility; neither 
can it be explained away as the disgruntled attitude of a stupid 
youth, for in his later life he showed every mark of the educated man 
of his period. He had a substantial knowledge of philosophy and 
languages and notable skill as a mathematician, while he constantly 
sought for and studied new ideas. Nor, again, is there truth in the 
malicious claim of a later enemy, that he was thwarted in his am- 
bition to become a regent of Marischall College, for the incident 
upon which this interpretation was based was explained by a friend 
of Keith’s, undoubtedly upon Keith’s authority, as having been 


4 [bid., I, 63. Gilbert Burnet was admitted October, 1652, and graduated M.A. 
five years later. Ibid., pp. 218, 220. 

5 R.S. Rait, The Universities of Aberdeen: A History (Aberdeen, 1895), p. 224. 

6 Keith, Immediate Revelation . . . Not Ceased but Remaining a standing and 
perpetual Ordinance in the Church of Christ (Amsterdam [?], 1668), p. 83. 

7 Keith, Help in Time of Need to the People of the (so-called) Church of Scot- 
land (Amsterdam [?], 1665), p. 76. 

8 John Whiting, Persecution Exposed .. . (London, 1715), p. 233. 
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merely a student debate with Gilbert Burnet.® Rather, this dissatis- 
faction with traditional learning may be regarded as a natural con- 
sequence of the troubled condition of the 1650’s, when both Church 
and State were in chaos. 

Still in this state of dissatisfaction, Keith went to Edinburgh to 
act as tutor in a nobleman’s family. Who this was is not known, but 
what is known is that, though not ordained, Keith had a lively in- 
terest in theology. This he showed by acting as chaplain to his em- 
ployer, “using frequent Prayer and other Exercises of Religion.” 1° 
Such a turn of mind would naturally have led him, as it did most 
youths of his training and temperament, to become a clergyman. 
That he did not may be explained by the religious conditions of the 
time, which also explain how it was that, in spite of the convention- 
ality of his education, he despaired at the emptiness of his life and 
felt that he must leave Presbyterianism and seek a more living faith: 
“And I came to value one dram of Living Knowledge: (from God 
himself) so to speak to all the Talents, that other which I had la- 
boured so much for, and had cost me so much travel and money, 

. and it lay upon me from the Lord, to depart from these Teach- 
elses 

The middle of the seventeenth century had seen in Scotland a 
growing desolation. The Great Rebellion, into which the Bishops’ 
War had merged, had resulted in the unforeseen catastrophe of the 
King’s decapitation and the supremacy of Cromwell and his party. 
If in England this rule of the saints had been unwelcome, for Scot- 
land it meant even more—a severe blow to national pride. ‘The de- 
feat at Dunbar was more than a victory by Cromwell over the Scottish 
army: the theocracy now found its position jeopardized both from 
without and within. The victorious Independents threatened to 
force changes upon the Presbyterian church, while within the church 
itself a schismatic group, known as the Remonstrants or Protesters, 
was striking at its polity. 

The schism was the more dangerous, in that first, its leaders were 
men hitherto prominent in kirk affairs; and second, it was aided by 
the English army, stationed in Scotland to keep the peace and ever 


9[Samuel Young] “Trepidantium Malleus,’ 4 Reprimand for the Author of 
a Libel Entituled George Keith an Apostate (London, 1697), p. 13. 

10 Gerard Croese, General History of the Quakers (London, 1696), appendix, 
p- 2. Croese (Pt. I, p. 150) said that Keith was chaplain “‘or Minister of God’s 
Word in a certain Noble Family,” but Keith in the appendix denied that he was 
“adopted a Minister of the Word” till much later. 

11 Keith, Immediate Revelation ... , p. 83. 
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eager to proselytize. Remonstrant groups sprang up, mushroom-like, 
here and there in Scotland, introducing into the churches clergy 
of their beliefs and forcing ousted Presbyterian clergy to preach in 
field and barn. The support afforded by the army, while at first the 
strength of the Remonstrants, proved to be their weakness. With the 
Restoration the group died away, but it had accomplished its task, 
giving Presbyterian dominance a check, quickening thought, and 
encouraging speculation along new spiritual lines.!? 

As the anarchy of the civil war had quickened the growth of 
sectarianism in England, so in Scotland other disintegrating influ- 
ences than that of the Remonstrants had been making themselves 
felt. Chief among these was Quakerism. This sect would strip from 
man’s spiritual life the outward trappings of creed, sacraments, 
Bible, priest, and bishop, and substitute for them a simple faith in 
the Light within, in order that man by prayer and meditation and 
constant dependence upon God might create within himself a deep 
spiritual life. While the Calvinist used fear of hell as a means of 
engendering godliness, the Quaker stressed the innate value of the 
good life per se. This doctrinal simplicity the Quaker would carry 
into man’s outward life: for “you’’ he would substitute the second 
person singular, “thou”; he would affect plainness of dress and of 
speech; he would denounce war and aggression, and at the same 
time with the utmost courage risk imprisonment and death for 
his faith. Instead of the theocracy of Calvinism and the episcopacy 
of Anglicanism he would have what Professor Rufus M. Jones has 
called a divine democracy: each a member of the little fellowship 
of believers, each alert to the Inner Light, which was but the voice 
of God.13 

As yet Quakerism from a theological point of view was rather 
vague. Its preachers, notably George Fox and James Naylor, devoted 
themselves to inveighing against formalism and creed, and their 
exhortations were punctuated with attacks upon persecutors and 
“steeplehouses,” as they called churches even when they had no 
steeples. But the essence of Quakerism, though all too often in these 
days it was not clearly enunciated, lay in its emphasis upon fellow- 


12 Thomas McCrie, ed., The Life of John Blair, Containing His Autobiography 
from 1593 to 1636, with Supplement to His Life and Continuation of the History 
of the Times to 1680, by William Row (Edinburgh, 1848), pp. 297-300. See also 
Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals (Edinburgh, 1775, 2 vols.), Il, 371, 375, 376, 
398, 413, et passim. 

18 William C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (London, 1919), 
p. Xxix. 
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ship with a God of love. Within each man, the Quakers believed, 
lay the potentialities of the good life, which could be developed only 
by his own efforts supplemented by divine aid. 

If the sect lacked dogma, it did not lack missionary zeal. From the 
very first it was evangelistic. Singly or by twos the Quakers wan- 
dered over England, preaching in marketplaces and fields, going into 
churches to lay bare the iniquity of formal religion, fearlessly en- 
during stoning and jeering, and going to prison with a meekness 
which was more infuriating to their captors and much more ef- 
fective than resistance. Even in Cromwell’s army the sect found 
converts, and it was through this means that Quakerism came into 
Scotland. This agency proved short-lived, for the army officers soon 
perceived that preaching which emphasized non-resistance must 
perforce break down discipline, and they expelled all Quaker sol- 
diers from the army. But the itinerant preachers could not be 
stopped. Through the 1650’s they pressed north, brave souls daring 
the hostility of their hearers and the discomforts of travel and 
prison. 

In spite of the devotion and the impressive sincerity of the 
Quaker missionaries, the Scots on the whole did not find this new 
faith congenial. The soldiers in the garrisons in Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen, and Clydesdale won a few converts, but in general the 
Scots, used to the dialectic subtleties and precise spiritual formule 
of Calvinism, found the simplicity of Quakerism uncouth. Still 
George Fox, with that optimism which must characterize the founder 
of a sect, was disposed to be enthusiastic about its future in Scot- 
land: “For when I was moved about 1657 to come into that Nation: 
as soon as ever my Horse set his feet upon the land of the Scottish 
Nation, the Infinite Sparks of Life sparkled about us.” 14 

In Edinburgh and Aberdeen, especially, Quakerism secured a foot- 
hold. The English soldiers, as has been said, had won a few con- 
verts in the former, and the itinerant preachers from the south had 
tenderly nurtured the seed thus planted. In Aberdeen the situation 
differed slightly, for though the soldiers preached there diligently, 
the way had been prepared by Independency; witness the spiritual 
history of Alexander Jaffray. Jaffray, a man of intense zeal, prone to 
self-searching, had early become dissatisfied with Calvinism and had 


14 Letter of Fox to Robert Barclay, 16 XII 1675, Reliquie Barcliane (London, 
1870), fol. III. For condemnation of the Scots, see William C. Braithwaite, Be- 
ginnings of Quakerism (London, 1912), p. 231. 
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turned to Independency; but while he found in this sect a certain 
freedom from the overweening claims of the presbytery, he failed 
to discover the spiritual comfort which he sought. The coming of 
Quaker missionaries during the later years of the Protectorate 
brought him the message of a faith which relied not upon outward 
means but upon the soul itself for spiritual rest. He flung himself 
therefore with all the strength of his ardent nature and eager mind 
into the study of the Light within. Several of his townsfolk who also 
had tried Independency joined him in this search, which resulted 
in the establishment of a “meeting,” as the little groups of Quakers 
were called.1® 

Because this “meeting’’ had had corporate existence as an Inde- 
pendent church, it took with it some slight touches of formalism not 
found in other “meetings.” ‘Thus, the Aberdeen “meeting” had a 
form of Eucharist, or Agape, which was not a sacrament in the sense 
of being priest-given, but rather a simple effort to copy the Last 
Supper of the New Testament. As Keith expressed it, they were 
fed at a “two-fold table,” physically and spiritually, and met in pri- 
vate houses, in conscious imitation of the practice of the primitive 
church.'* And because they were a thoughtful folk, given to ponder- 
ing over theological matters, the group placed a certain emphasis 
upon set forms of thought, for the training of Calvinism could not 
easily be forgotten. Thus it happened that from this “meeting” came 
two of the great Quaker thinkers, Keith and Robert Barclay, who 
attempted to formulate Quaker theology. But this is to anticipate. 
During the late 1650’s and the early years of the 1660’s this small 
“meeting” carried on its simple life, at first receiving encourage- 
ment from the missionaries of the south and finding freedom from 
persecution because of the unsettled condition of Scotland. 

Whether Keith had come into contact with this little “meeting” 
during his college years is not clear. He undoubtedly knew of it, for 
the town was not large and the relations between it and the uni- 


15 John Torrance, “The Quaker Movement in Scotland,” Proceedings of the 
Scottish Church Historical Society (Edinburgh, 1926-1927), pp. 32-38. For the 
history of Jaffray, see John Barclay, ed., Diary of Alexander Jaffray ...To 
Which are Added Particulars of His Subsequent Life, Given in Connexion with 
Memoirs of the Rise, Progress, and Persecutions of the People called Quakers, 
in the North of Scotland . . . (London, 1834). Hereafter cited as Barclay, Memoirs 

. of the ... Quakers, in the North of Scotland. 

16 Keith, The Presbyterian and Independent Visible Churches in New Eng- 
land ... brought to the Test . . . (London, 1691), pp. 185-189; see also Robert 
Barclay, The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (London, 
1877), PP- 375-377: 
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versity were close. It may be that knowledge of it had helped to create 
in him a spirit of unrest, but at any rate the knowledge had not led 
him to adopt the Quaker faith. 

Indeed, the credit for lifting Keith out of his spiritual morass is 
claimed by two Anglicans, Gilbert Burnet, later bishop of Salisbury, 
and Henry More, the great Platonist. Burnet at this period was 
undergoing much the same experience as Keith. He, too, had been 
brought up in the Presbyterian church and he, too, had failed to 
find in it his spiritual home. So it came about that after leaving 
Marischall College, where he had studied divinity, he had not been 
ordained but instead was seeking a new system of theology. In his 
despair—for he was unable to sleep or to fix his mind definitely upon 
anything—he took up the study of mathematics, Keith, who was then 
in Edinburgh, being his tutor. Together the two men spent the 
winter of 1661-1662 in this pursuit. Their mutual interest in theo- 
logical problems led them to extend their studies, and here Burnet 
was the leader. ‘They read the philosophy of René Descartes, then 
coming into vogue, and found that his emphasis upon intuition and 
the truthfulness of those ideas conceived in the mind by reason alone 
conflicted with traditional theology. This idea prepared the way for 
a faith which would depend not upon shibboleths and priesthood 
but upon the eager receptiveness of the individual. 

The influence of James Nairn, preacher at the Abbey Church, 
turned Burnet, and consequently Keith, further in this direction. 
“He opened a new scene to me,” Burnet declared, “and put books of 
another sort into my hand than those I had formerly dealt in.” Chief 
among these were the writings of the Cambridge Platonists, espe- 
cially Henry More and John Smith. The message which these writers 
brought was indeed a far cry from Calvinism. ‘They did not regard 
as essentials of religion the obscure doctrinal points upon which 
Calvinists loved to brood; but wished rather to simplify religion and 
to emphasize the love of God and the value of the good life. Plato’s 
concept of God as Eternal Goodness, which the Neo-Platonists had 
woven into their spiritual interpretation of God’s relation with man, 
they eagerly adopted, the more so since they found in the so-called 
“new philosophy” of Francis Bacon and Descartes support for their 
glorification of man’s reasoning power. In the writings of More and 
Smith, Burnet found a new concept of man’s relationship with God, 
and he read them with enthusiasm, urging Keith to do the same. 
Such was the influence of these books and of Burnet’s conversation 
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that Keith deserted Presbyterianism entirely, just as Burnet did. 
But while the latter entered the Scottish national church, which with 
the reintroduction of episcopacy was to cast off for a time its Cal- 
vinistic nature, Keith hesitated to take a definite step.” 

Henry More’s book, Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godli- 
ness... , Cast a spell over Keith. This little work, while written 
to attack the Quakers and their enthusiasm, strangely enough proved 
to be the means of breaking down Keith’s intellectual objections to 
the sect. The philosophy of Descartes had prepared the way by its 
glorification of man’s reason and its rejection of authority. More’s 
book, though criticizing the Quakers’ spiritual pride and their tend- 
ency toward railing, gave due credit to the power of man’s innate 
faculties in begetting faith. By rigid shutting out of evil thoughts, 
by constant prayer, by honest efforts to follow the dictates of reason 
and conscience, More declared, the seeker might eventually become 
a Christian “in the soundest and fullest sense, such as firmly adhered 
to the Church in the first and most unspotted Ages of the Church.” 

But, as More later remarked, Keith did not “drink deepe enough 
of what was there offered to him.” The youthful seeker overlooked 
More’s warning that, while the doctrine of the Light within had 
scriptural authority, yet in itself it was not adequate, but must be 
supplemented by the sacraments and the study of the Bible. “The 
Communion of the Spirit,” More warned, “is not absolute and 
omnipotent, but received according to certain laws and waies of 
God’s own appointing.” 18 

His mind made receptive by More’s teaching that those who con- 
stantly sought knowledge of godliness would ultimately be led into 
truth, Keith set forth on his spiritual pilgrimage. The small Quaker 
“meeting” in Edinburgh found in him a disciple at once diligent 
and earnest, but questioning. To many he found conversion had 
come in a moment, unaccompanied by knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. He himself found it necessary to 


17 H. C. Foxcroft, ed., A Supplement from Unpublished Manuscripts of Burnet’s 
History of My Own Time (Oxford, 1902), pp. 30-31, 461. 

18 Henry More, Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness . . . (London, 
1660), pp. 402-408, 529, 534. For the specific influence of More upon Keith, see 
M. H. Nicolson, ed., Conway Letters (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930), 
Pp: 341; More, writing to Lady Conway, 14 VII 1671, declared, “A sober person, a 
Bishop’s son in Scotland, told me that G. Keith says that the reading of my Mystery 
of Godliness first turned him Quaker. I must confess I always had a suspicion 
that he had read the book, but that he should soile the good he thence received 
by such an evill apostacy from the Church way and order is a signe to me that 
he did not drinke deepe enough of what was there offered to him.” 
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discuss problems of faith with them, to dispute, and to reason. But, 
finally, realizing that with this refreshing spiritual outlook the Quak- 
ers combined utmost orthodoxy, he let himself fall under their spell."® 

Still, his thoughtful and didactic nature prevented him from be- 
coming at once wholly “convinced.” ‘The problem of whether his 
faith was a whole-souled, spontaneous thing or merely the product 
of reasoning and scriptural teaching disturbed him. True “con- 
vincement,”’ he realized, should be of divine origin, not a matter 
of opinion.?° As he struggled to enter into the frame of mind in which 
he could feel God with him as “‘a Ravishing, Inspeakable Joy, Sweet- 
ness and Delight,’ as did the Quakers whom he observed in meet- 
ing, he sometimes felt that he was condemned; again, he saw a glim- 
mer of light. At last, by much discipline, he entered into a mental 
state in which there was finally revealed to him, as definitely, he 
found, as one would taste water or vinegar, this divine ecstasy.?? 

As he mused over the processes by which he had come to this full 
and intense realization of God’s love, he decided that there was 
within every man a divine spark or seed. ‘This seed, which was his 
spiritual potentiality, was small in unholy men, but as the mind 
turned to consideration of it in faith and love, it grew. This growth, 
he found, was a gradual process. It must be accompanied by a woeful 
and intense repentance, which expressed itself by physical mani- 
festations, quakings and tremblings, tears, and finally by a mental 
state of humility. ‘Then would come the Christian virtues of love, 
joy, and patience, till the climax ensued, a state of peace and a 
“clear Light” shining in the heart.?? 

Keith’s Quakerism had been the product of conscious effort, of 
deliberate introspection and rationalization. It differed from that of 
the English Quakers, many of whom had been converted mainly, as 
Keith observed, by “the meer touch of a secret Power without all 
Words.” ‘Thus he never achieved the simplicity and freedom from 
dogma which characterized the outlook of George Fox or George 
Whitehead; the Light within him, sedulously as he tended it, never 
glowed with the bright flame of Fox’s, but was always “‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” 


19 Keith, The Standard of the Quakers Examined or an Answer to the Apology 
of Robert Barclay (London, 1702), p. 511. 

20 Keith, The Way to the City of God Described . . . (Holland [Amsterdam?], 
1678), p. 155. 

21 Keith, Immediate Revelation. .. . 

22 Keith, The Way to the City of God Described ..., pp. 155-156. 
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This rationalism, accompanied as it was by a certain pedantry, re- 
inforced by a formal education of the sort enjoyed by few Quakers 
of his period, inevitably led him to systematize Quakerism, as will 
be seen in the many pamphlets which he wrote later. It gave his 
writings great value as handbooks for the seeker; as was discovered 
by John Whiting, a leader at the turn of the century, who found in 
them a distinct aid in his spiritual development. It also led Keith 
to emphasize the teaching side of Quakerism, so that both as teacher 
and as preacher he always bore in mind the necessity of instructing 
his hearers. ‘Though his voice was strange and affected,?* and though 
he always spoke in broad Scots, often unintelligible to his southern 
hearers, as a preacher he was soon held in great esteem. Along with 
the other Quakers of this period, he possessed another quality, one 
vital to the propagation of faith, and that was unflinching courage. 
Soon after his conversion he had an opportunity to display this 
courage.** 

The Restoration of Charles II, if it brought an end to the domina- 
tion of Scotland by an alien army, brought even greater discontent 
by reintroducing episcopacy into the Scottish church. Scores of Pres- 
byterian clergy, unable to conform, sacrificed their livings and be- 
came dissenters. Many were followed by their parishioners, who 
refused to recognize the Episcopal clergymen and preferred to wor- 
ship with their Presbyterian minister in field or barn. In conse- 
quence, laws were enacted against the dissenters and field-conven- 
ticlers, laws which became increasingly savage as the Presbyterian 
refusal to attend the established church grew into open plotting of 
rebellion. 

Charles II remembered grimly the treatment he had endured from 
the Calvinists in the 1650’s, when he had been forced to listen to 
endless sermons and to condemn the actions of his hapless father. 
Now that he was on the throne he listened gladly to the misrepre- 
sentations of James Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, and of other 
Scots who favored the dethronement of the kirk. To these people in 
high places the Quakers were only another element of disaffection. 
Though they proudly held themselves aloof from any taint of treason, 


23 George Whitehead, The Power of Christ Vindicated ... (London, 1708), 
PP: 2430 444,7 49; 

24 An Account of How George Keith Became a Quaker and a Preacher amongst 
Them (London [?], 1706 [?]), quotes Keith as saying that soon after he attended 
Quaker meetings he was made a prisoner; quoted in the manuscript account of 
Keith’s life up to the schism written by Isaac Sharpless and kindly loaned to the 
author by Haverford College Library (hereafter referred to as Sharpless MS.), p. 5. 
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the Quakers, like the Presbyterians, refused to attend the established 
church and therefore also suffered under the hostile laws. It was not 
long before laws especially directed against the Quakers were added 
to those applying to dissenters generally. 

It was, then, into an atmosphere of bitter and relentless persecu- 
tion that Keith entered when he became a Quaker. The Aberdeen 
“meeting,” with which he was associated as early as 1663, soon be- 
gan to suffer for non-conformity. ‘The town had been royalist in its 
sympathies and had in 1661 become Episcopal without delay. ‘Though 
the bishop of Aberdeen, Patrick Scougal, was on the whole a kindly 
person, not given to persecution, two other clergymen, George Mel- 
drum and John Menzies, were only too eager to rid Aberdeen of dis- 
senting elements. Their constant sermons and agitation made it in- 
evitable that the magistrates should turn against the Quakers. They, 
in reply, might compare the spirit of Quakerism to the Holy Child 
and the spirit of persecution, in language of the Apocalypse, to a 
dragon warring against mother and child, and they might plead their 
harmlessness. But the officials saw only that they were dissenters, of 
odd habits and secret organization, probably “‘crypto-papists,” or at 
any rate, fit subjects for extermination. 

The character of the “meeting,” too, roused the ire of the magis- 
trates. It was no hole-in-the-corner ‘“‘meeting” of apprentices and 
servant folk. Instead, Alexander Jaffray, former provost of Aber- 
deen; Barbara Forbes and her daughter, both widows of professors 
at the university; and landed proprietors and merchants formed the 
bulk of the “meeting.” George Keith, when he was a member, was 
a portioner or surveyor and, through his wife, an owner of land. 
Then there was a sprinkling of chapmen and apprentices, and a 
mariner, a shoemaker, and a glover. The “meeting” indeed was a 
cross-section of Aberdonian society.?* Small wonder, then, that the 
magistrates looked upon it with disapproval, seeing sedition in its 
doctrines; and the very eminence of some of its members made them 
the more the objects of official wrath, lest such an example be copied. 

The first persecution recorded in Aberdeen is that of 1662, when 
a visiting Quaker was shut in the tolbooth, or prison, for six months. 
The other Quakers escaped with stoning and beating.?® The follow- 


25 A Breiffe Account of . . . Sufferings and Persecutions in Aberdene, fol. 14. 

26 A Breiff Historicall Account and Record of the First Rise and Progress of 
the Blessed ‘Truth, Called in Derision Quakerism; in and about Aberdeen, of 
the Oppositions and Persecutions Attending the Same; The Remarkable Hand 
of God against its Persecutors; and of His Favours and Deliverances to The 
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ing year the Scotch Privy Council passed an act against the Quak- 
ers, which, though it applied only to Edinburgh,?? proved an in- 
centive to magistrates elsewhere. In Aberdeen, Keith and two other 
Quakers, William Napier and William Stewart, were haled before 
the city officials for their refusal to attend the established church 
and were condemned to expulsion from the town. ‘Townsmen were 
forbidden under severe penalties to give them refuge. It was in such 
an atmosphere that Keith began his career as a Quaker. 

At about this time Keith probably went to Edinburgh, whence he 
returned the following year to visit the “meeting.” As he was by now, 
although only in his late twenties, recognized as one of the ablest of 
his sect, he was arrested and flung into prison. For ten months the 
youth remained in the Aberdeen tolbooth.?* Imprisonment, irksome 
as it might be, he regarded as an opportunity for further service. The 
care of God for the Quakers, His chosen people; the divine wrath at 
their persecutors, upon whom bitter retribution would fall; the sins 
of the Scottish church, which had departed from its beauteous sim- 
plicity of primitive times into corruption and popish superstition— 
all these things he recorded as epistles to be read in meeting for the 
edification of his fellow Quakers. He also wrote an epistle defending 
his sect from the accusation that its members were papists; further 
to defend them, he addressed another epistle to the magistrates and 
clergy, and composed a third explaining Quaker beliefs. ‘These three 
epistles were never published, but handed around in manuscript.?® 

More significant than exhortations and apologetics was the writ- 
ing during these months of what Isaac Sharpless has called probably 
“the earliest systematic exposition” of Quaker faith. Though it was 


Friends and Followers thereof,—an undated MS., in Friends’ Reference Library, 
fols. 2-3. (Hereafter called Account ... of the Rise . . . of Quakerism; in and 
about Aberdeen. . . .) 

27 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1909), Third Series, 
1665-1669, II, 36. See also pp. 105, 133, 306, 424, 428, 432-433, et passim. 

28 Account ... of the Rise . . . of Quakerism; in and about Aberdeen... , 
fols. 3—4. 

29 For knowledge of these three manuscripts we are indebted, as we are in- 
debted in so many ways, to Joseph Smith, A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books (London, 1867, 2 vols.), where they are listed as belonging to the library 
of the Peel meeting house. They have since disappeared. Their titles were: (1) 
To the Rulers, Teachers and People of this Nation & perticularly to those of 
Aberdeen .. . , 1664; (2) To such as either ignorantly or malliciously accuse us 
(who are called Quakers) as being Papists. . . . Writt by a True Protestant against 
Babbilon in whatsoever Appearance George Keith, the 10th of ye 7th month 1664; 
(3) To all the Simple hearted who seeke no occasion of stumbling but desires to 
learne the Truth . . . , writ by a true Lover of Your Souls, George Keith, the end 
day of ye 9 mo. 1664. 
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not published for three years, during which time it was undoubtedly 
polished and its theology more fully developed, it shows how sys- 
tematically Keith was thinking in these early days of persecution 
when other Quakers were rhapsodizing or writing counsels of per- 
fection. With a brave display of logic and subtle distinctions which 
would baffle the average layman of to-day, but which would be 
eagerly read by the theologically trained man of the kirk or by the 
seeker who had delved into Calvinism and Arminianism, he eluci- 
dated the Quaker doctrine of immediate revelation: that is, that God 
might so reveal Himself directly to His servants as to give them a 
living faith and knowledge, so that man would have as real a sensa- 
tion and as vital a knowledge of spiritual things as he does of natural 
things. This revelation, he maintained, would not exclude the use- 
fulness of such means as the Bible or sermons in giving knowledge of 
and fellowship with God; these were but supplementary, “the golden 
pipes, which convey the golden oyl, mentioned in Zechary.” He 
quoted Plotinus, the great Neo-Platonist; he drew figures of speech 
from nature; he called upon the Scriptures for evidence of the 
strength of this immediate revelation, “A Substance beyond all 
Shadows, Pictures, Representations, Comprehension, or Thoughts.” 

This exposition, which was published as Immediate Revelation 
... Not Ceased, but Remaining a standing and perpetual Ordi- 
nance in the Church of Christ, was first issued from the press in 
1668, but editions of it, with an appendix answering objections raised 
against it, appeared in 1675 and 1676. Like other products of his 
pen during this imprisonment, which were published as Help in 
Time of Need and A Salutation of Dear and Tender Love, it was 
printed in Holland, probably in Amsterdam, where the press was 
free from censorship, and then distributed throughout the British 
Isles. Gerard Croese, a Dutch historian and an acquaintance of 
Keith’s, who delighted in giving sly digs to the Quakers, said that 
Keith had his manuscripts published in Holland, rather than by a 
Quaker printer in London, because the English Quakers did not ap- 
prove of his doctrines. Clearly, such was not the case. Immediate 
Revelation . . . was merely a systematization and development of 
Quaker teachings about the Inner Light. As for his epistles, such 
rhapsodies may be found in the writings of nearly all Quakers of his 
time, for they were accustomed to beguiling themselves in their 
dreary prisons by reflecting upon their spiritual blessedness and hurl- 
ing maledictions upon their persecutors. Keith, in reply to Croese’s 
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charge, declared that there was no need for him to consult the Lon- 
don Quakers, as he did not live in England, but he claimed to have 
the approval of his Scottish colleagues.*° 

As for the books being printed in Holland, close relations had 
always existed between the Dutch and British sectaries. Jaffray, and 
probably Keith also, had many friends among the Presbyterian 
clergy who had been banished upon their ejection in 1662, or had 
fled voluntarily to the Low Countries.?! Keith’s acrid comments on 
persecutors no doubt found a ready welcome among them; Jaffray, in 
order further to ensure their attention, wrote a preface to Help in 
Time of Need . . . , in which he addressed a few words to those who 
had fled across the sea, urging them to return to their duties in Scot- 
land. 

The hope of the Aberdeen magistrates that Keith’s imprisonment 
would quench his ardor or that of his fellow sectaries was not to be 
fulfilled. Instead, it merely gave Keith a period of meditation, when 
he could organize his beliefs and could write them in forceful lan- 
guage to be spread abroad. Immediately upon his release he defied 
the officials by preaching, or as he called it, “testifying.” He went to 
the cathedral, which the Quakers called the “great steeplehouse,” 
where he delivered one of his most fervent testimonials, and also left 
a written protest against the church’s practices. The bellringer, James 
Hern, incensed at such intrusion, fell upon Keith and struck him to 
the pavement. A strange punishment, the Quakers loved to relate 
afterward, fell upon the bellringer for thus treating the messenger 
of truth: going into the tower of the cathedral to ring the bells, 
Hern fell four stories through a hole to the identical spot where 
he had beaten Keith. The Quakers regarded his death as a sign of 
God's approbation of their labors.*? 

The English Quakers had already often recorded such divine judg- 
ments upon their persecutors, and later, indeed, organized the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, part of the duties of which was to preserve ac- 
counts of events showing divine favor. Similarly, the Aberdeen 
Quakers faithfully preserved the memory of such happenings, not 
out of malice, but as evidence of God’s watchful care for them. 
Keith, because of his fearlessness in controversy, proved to be the 


30 Croese, General History of Quakers, appendix, pp. 8-9. 
31 Barclay, Memoirs of the . . . Quakers; in the North of Scotland, appendix, 


» 552. 
82 Account , , , of the Rise of . . . Quakerism; in and about Aberdeen... , 
fol. 4. . 
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means of creating many such traditions. One Aberdonian, angered 
because his wife had become a Quaker, declared that Keith should 
be hanged at the town cross. Within a few weeks he was smitten with 
what appears to have been a facial spasm. Several weeks of this afflic- 
tion bringing him to repentance, he acknowledged the judgment 
of this divine visitation and became a Quaker himself. A worse fate, 
according to Quaker lore, befell a minister in Old Deer, who had 
Keith flung into a filthy dungeon known as the Thief’s Hole and kept 
there overnight. This persecutor died immediately afterward, as 
did “Black James” Skene who had struck Keith violently with his 
cane? 

Such instances of divine watchfulness served as an heartening in- 
fluence in the Quakers’ lives: proof to them of the rightness of their 
cause, proof to posterity of their courage and evangelistic zeal. For 
despite persecution the group was growing. In the country around 
Aberdeen, “meetings”? were springing up; in Urie, Colonel David 
Barclay, a distant kinsman of Charles II and a man of property and 
honorable repute, was converted early in 1666, and a few months 
later his son Robert Barclay followed his example. David Barclay 
was destined to manifest his loyalty to his new faith by patient en- 
durance of punishment, while his son soon became one of the bright- 
est lights of Quakerism. Robert Barclay went about the countryside 
with Keith, organizing meetings, and, as the two men discussed their 
reading and formulated Quaker dogma, they found in each other 
a close intellectual companionship.*4 

These continued Quaker activities did not escape the vigilance of 
the authorities. Alexander Jaffray was the heaviest sufferer. When 
he was first called before the High Commission, he defended himself 
so convincingly that the Archbishop punished him only by confining 
him to his home and forbidding him to attend Quaker meetings. 
Jaffray, however, continued to proselytize as well as attend meetings. 
Enraged at his obduracy, an Aberdeen priest prepared a sermon vio- 
lently attacking the Quakers. Keith and Jaffray together prepared a 
reply which proved so successful that the reputation of the Quakers 
was improved and their opponents at least temporarily were si- 
lenced.*® | 


88 [bid., fols. 11, 13. 

34 Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society (Philadelphia), 1910, VII, 92. 

85 Account . . . of the Rise . . . of Quakerism; in and about Aberdeen... , 
fols. 4-5; Robert Barclay, Truth Clear’d of Calumnies, reprinted in Works (Lon- 
don, 1717), I, v-vii. 
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Henceforth Keith and Jaffray were marked men. When the Privy 
Council in 1667 passed an act ordering the arrest of Quakers attend- 
ing conventicles, these two were mentioned specifically as arch- 
offenders and summoned to appear before the council. Whether 
Keith was put in prison is not clear, but Jaffray was fined six hun- 
dred marks and, upon his refusal to pay this sum, imprisoned in 
Banff.** As for Keith, leaving Aberdeen, he took up his residence in 
Edinburgh, where he continued to be active in Quaker affairs.57 

The society in Edinburgh had now grown so large that the Quak- 
ers in and about the city, following the example of the English 
Quakers, began to perfect their organization. As all the “meetings” 
in England convened annually in a general meeting, so early in 
March, Quakers from Edinburgh and near-by villages gathered to 
plan such a meeting for Scotland. As they conferred, bailiffs sent by 
a committee of the Privy Council burst in upon them. Not content 
with seizing all their records, including two books of minutes, the 
officials arrested all the Quakers, twenty-three in number. Exam- 
ination of the prisoners, however, revealed little more than could be 
found in their papers, and all except two who were regarded as the 
ringleaders were released.*® 

Undaunted by this interruption, the Quakers gathered in Edin- 
burgh for their first annual meeting. It was determined that Quakers 
in northern Scotland should also be organized, and that the follow- 
ing year the two meetings should convene together. The Privy Coun- 
cil was alarmed at such defiance and appointed a special committee 
to deal with the Quakers, whose menace increased as the council ob- 
served the closeness of their organization. On June 24 reports made 
to the council definitely incriminated Keith, John Swinton, Walter 
Scott of Raeburn, and Robert Burnet. The four men were sum- 
moned before the council and condemned to imprisonment. Instead 
of permitting them to remain together, the Council scattered them 
in various prisons, retaining only Keith in the Edinburgh tolbooth. 
There he was to be kept till further order, forbidden to speak with 
any Quaker unless by the provost’s warrant.°®° 

36 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, II, 312-313, 641. He was released 
in April, 1669, when his son signed a bond that he would not meet with the Quakers. 

87 Dictionary of Scotch Friends 1656-1670, MS. of W. E. Miller, in Friends’ 
Reference Library; Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 1915, XII, 137. 


88 Osmund Airy, ed., Lauderdale Papers (London, 1885, 6 vols.), Camden So- 
ciety Publications, II, 179-180. 

39 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, II, 30-31, 32; for measures against 
the Scottish Quakers and reports about them, see also pp. 22, 91, 148, 149, 162, 441, 
442, 480, 482. 
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During this imprisonment, which lasted about nine months, Keith 
again made good use of his time. For such solitary confinement, far 
from discouraging him, only gave him opportunity for meditation 
and writing. Now he penned one of his most significant books, The 
Way to the City of God Described. . . . It was an extremely didactic 
statement of the steps by which the unrighteous man could reach the 
peace of God: a textbook for those who wished to be saved. ‘The 
tears, the mental anguish, the strivings and soul-searchings of the 
Quakers reduced themselves into fourteen principles, which ex- 
plained how God had made it possible that man through complete 
surrender to divine influences might come into a state of perfect 
inward peace and holiness. 

Isaac Sharpless in his study of the book has beautifully sum- 
marized Keith’s philosophy as expressed in this work: “The true 
way to peace is often to retire into the stillness in communion with 
the Inner Light. But in meditation fleshly, natural, and divine im- 
pulses must be carefully distinguished from one another. The only 
principle by which you can distinguish them is that ‘the divine 
Light of God . . . hath a true and innate clearness in it.’ ” 4° 

This spiritual analysis, a forerunner of the Quietism which was to 
characterize eighteenth century Quakerism, was first handed around 
among the Quakers in manuscript. Many, as they read it, realized its 
value for the untutored disciple, more particularly because it was 
not controversial. ‘The volume was not published, however, until 
1678—whether in London or Aberdeen is not known, but probably 
in Aberdeen.*4 

Early in March, 1670, the Privy Council released Keith. The war- 
rant stated that because he planned to depart from Scotland he was 
to be set free, but-he was not to return without the permission of the 
king or the council. Whether he was liberated upon his promise to 
leave the country, or whether his departure was voluntary is not 
clear.*? At any rate, he went immediately to England. 

40 Sharpless MS., p. 23. 

41 Had it been published in Bonde it would have been read, and a minute 


recorded in the minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, which in the 
years after 1677 spent much time on Keith’s books. See Minutes, I, 1673-1692, 
fols. 12, 16 et passim. 

42 “The Lords of his Majesties Privy Council, considering that Mr George Keith, 
Quaiker, is furthwith to depart furth of this Kingdome and not to return thereto 
without license from the King or his councill, doe order and warrand the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, upon sight of these presents, to inlarge and sett at liberty 
furth of their prison the person of the said Mr George Keith,” Register of the 
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Keith’s departure for England marks the end of the purely Scot- 
tish phase of his career. During the years 1662-1670 Quakers in 
Scotland had been less in contact with English Quakers than they 
had been during the 1650’s, when the two countries, united ad- 
ministratively under Cromwell, had become closer in many ways. 
The Restoration, while loosening the political bond, did not alto- 
gether sever the spiritual one. Nevertheless, Keith and his fellow 
Quakers in Scotland had been free to follow their own lines of de- 
velopment which, while they closely approximated those in England 
with respect to organization, had shown a certain difference in doc- 
trinal points. The Scots, innate theologians, had tended to dog- 
matize Quakerism in a manner unlike that of the English Quakers. 
Among the English only Isaac Penington had written at length about 
matters of dogma, and his theology had inclined toward simplifica- 
tion, not elaboration, of doctrines. Keith’s writings, on the other 
hand, stressed doctrinal matters. He had analyzed and organized 
into precise tenets hitherto vague pronouncements concerning the 
Quaker’s relationship with his God. During these early years of 
preparation he had developed certain dogmatic habits of thought, a 
clear and impressive literary style, and a courageous and stanch 
faith in the Light within. He was now to influence more definitely, 
and in turn to be influenced by, the English Quakers. 


CHAPTER II 
WIDER HORIZONS (1670-1677) 


When Keith went to England he found Quakerism there in no 
better situation than in Scotland. Magistrates swooped down upon 
the Quakers as they bore witness to the Inner Light in their humble 
conventicles, and took them to prison by the hundreds. This year 
of grace, 1670, saw the height of the persecution. Red-coated soldiers 
and constables beat the Quakers; from London to Land’s End, from 
Yorkshire moors to the Sussex downs sounded the threats of the 
magistrates and the pleas of their victims. If Keith were going to 
England to escape persecution, he was certainly taking a distinctly 
indiscreet step. It is far more probable that he felt called to bring 
comfort and greetings from the Scottish Quakers to their suffering 
brothers. 

London was naturally his destination. ‘There were thriving “meet- 
ings,’ with hundreds of the devout—the Bull and Mouth, Grace 
Church Street, Devonshire House, and Peel. There met the great 
figures of Quakerism, George Fox, George Whitehead, and the youth- 
ful and courtly William Penn. London was the center of that lively, 
controversial world so dear to the polemically minded. There Keith 
began the friendships with Penn and Whitehead which were to last 
for twenty years. 

Keith and Whitehead soon found a congenial common task in 
answering an attack on Quakerism by Robert Gordon, Robert Bar- 
clay’s cousin. ‘Though formerly a Quaker, Gordon had become the 
sect’s bitterest enemy, and he had found what he felt were serious 
flaws in Quaker orthodoxy, especially in the Quaker belief about 
Jesus Christ. Gordon directed his attack, printed in London in 1670, 
mainly against Keith, who had emphasized the twofold nature of 
Christ. ‘This, declared Gordon, could only be interpreted as a belief 
in two Christs, one without and one within. 

1Gordon, The True Saviour, or Jesus Christ of Nazareth as having already 
purchased Redemption in the Body of His Flesh . . . (London, 1670). Isaac Sharp- 
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The doctrine of the twofold nature of Christ had been gleaned by 
Keith from More’s Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness. 
. . . In discussing the personality of Christ, More had emphasized 
His “humane” person as distinct from His divine nature. The Eter- 
nal Word of God and the man of Nazareth were, according to this 
theory, united in Christ in a twofold union.? Keith’s study of pla- 
tonic and neo-platonic thought led him readily to accept this subtlety 
and to incorporate the distinction in his writings. But it was a piece 
of hair-splitting not readily understood by the casual reader. Gordon 
accused Keith and consequently the Quakers of denying the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

This was no time, the Quakers felt, for them to be accused of 
what seemed very like Socinianism, and Keith and Whitehead hastily 
prepared a vindication of their theology. Published as The Light of 
Truth Triumphing over Darkness and Ignorance, it is one of the 
ablest and most logical of the many defenses of Quaker orthodoxy. 
Gordon, however, chose to regard it as but “An Historical bare assent 
to those truths, with an hypocritical extolling of the Person of 
Christ.” * Over a decade earlier, this charge of not owning the his- 
torical Christ had been made against the sect by John Bunyan. It 
became a stock argument against Quakerism, often repeated and 
always vehemently denied. 

Controversy was delightful, but even more cherished by Keith 
must have been his personal acquaintance, which began at this time, 
with Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist who had already con- 
tributed so much to his spiritual development, and with the erudite 
Lady Conway who was slowly becoming a Quaker. More, with his 
vast knowledge, his eager mind, and his friendliness, must have been 
a welcome contrast to the brutality of bailiffs and gaolers with whom 
Keith had been forced to associate so much in the past ten years. 
More, in turn, was charmed by Keith. Writing in September to 
Lady Conway, he declared that Keith was “the best Quaker of them 
ali,’’ but he admitted with sorrow that he was “rudely and unju- 
dicially schismatical.”* Four years later, however, he spoke in 


to bring against the Philadelphia Quakers, a denial of their belief in the signifi- 
cance of the part of Jesus Christ in man’s redemption. It seems to the writer, 
however, that Gordon was rather accusing Keith of the same fault which Fitz- 
water and Stockdale were to charge him with in this later period. See Chapter V. 

2 More, Explanation ..., pp. 259, 457-458. 

3 Robert Gordon, Christianity Vindicated ... against the ... Quakers... 
(London, 1671). 

4 Conway Letters, p. 307. 
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much warmer terms. The earlier letter of September, 1670, qualified 
as it was, nevertheless, won Lady Conway’s favor, for Keith later in 
the year spent several days at her home at Ragley.® 

Henry More and Keith resembled each other in constantly search- 
ing for and eagerly welcoming the new. He, who had participated 
in introducing platonism into Cambridge and who had been more 
mystic than the mystics and more intellectual than his fellow scholars, 
greeted Keith with enthusiasm. Here, he found, was one who dab- 
bled in rabbinical lore, who read eagerly the new philosophy of 
Descartes, who found the notions of the Cabalists “as sweet and pleas- 
ing .. . as new milk to any kittin.” © One finds, therefore, More, 
Lady Conway, and Keith carrying on a correspondence, sharing and 
criticizing each other’s ideas. 

Indirectly through Lady Conway but directly through Francis Van 
Helmont, the continental scholar who was living at Ragley at this 
time, Keith came to know of Peganius, the Baron Christian Knorr 
von Rosenroth, a rabbinical scholar with whom he corresponded 
about the soul. The influence of Peganius, much to More’s disap- 
proval, confirmed in Keith certain ideas about the extension of the 
soul of Jesus Christ (akin to pantheism). More condemned such a 
belief as “a haplesse and groundlesse conceit” and one which might 
lead to grave error. Distrusting Keith’s too ready enthusiasms, More 
later wrote, “He is a good honest man, according to his measure, 
... Buthe . . . hastoo lubricious a reason and luxuriant phancy.” 7 

But while More, through conversation with Keith and Penn and 
Barclay, lost his general prejudice against Quakerism, he always 
slightly disapproved of the sect. He advised the Quakers that, if they 
would free themselves of charges of familism and popishness, they 
must publish the articles of their belief, and he urged Lady Conway 
not to become affiliated with them. But throughout the 1670’s his 
friendship was to be one of the comforts of Keith’s troublous life, 
and his correspondence provided Keith, in and out of prison, at once 
with a mental stimulus and with a moderating element in a life 
otherwise too much filled with influences which tended to glorify 
the emotional and sacrificial at the expense of the intellectual. 

It is possible, according to evidence given in a letter of More to 
Lady Conway, that in 1670 Keith was contemplating leaving Eng- 


5 Norman Penney, ed., Extracts from State Papers relating to Friends, 1654- 
1672 (London, 1913), p. 323. 

6 Conway Letters, p. 415. 

7 Ibid., pp. 408-416. 
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land.* ‘The Quakers were a roving folk, with utter disregard of the 
hardships and dangers of travel. The distance to America, Turkey, 
Algiers, meant nothing if they felt called to go forth and bear witness 
to the Light within. Earlier in the year it had been reported that 
John Swinton proposed to go to the East Indies upon his release 
from prison,° and it is possible that Keith and Swinton, who had been 
imprisoned and released at the same time, had made plans to go 
to the East. No more, however, was heard of the proposed journey. 
Swinton remained in Edinburgh, while Keith after his short stay 
in England returned to Aberdeen. 

While in England he had seen carried to perfection the Quaker 
practice of silent meetings. He had observed that the presence of 
God made itself felt when all were silent, so that, as he phrased 
it, “life in great Glory and Dominion would shine forth, and flow 
like a mighty River.’’ With no words spoken, the spirits of those 
present entered into communication with each other. This experi- 
ence had made Keith realize the tremendous possibilities of silence. 
In a magnificent pamphlet, The Benefit, Advantages, and Glory of 
Silent Meetings, he now tried to explain to the Aberdeen Quakers 
and others how such effects might be achieved and what their benefit 
would be. 

But these were counsels of perfection. He observed with sharp 
disapproval (and regrettable petulance) the lack of dignity in meet- 
ings in Aberdeen as compared with the ordered beauty of those 
which he had visited in London. He voiced his views on this matter 
in A General Epistle to Friends, written during the winter of 1670— 
1671. Let all praying and preaching, he begged his fellow Quakers, 
be done with sincerity, dignity, and simplicity. 

These pamphlets were probably published in Holland. Another 
tract by Keith, The Universall Free Grace of the Gospell Asserted 

. , which was also published on the continent (1671), contained a 
lucid contrast of the Quaker belief in the salvation of all mankind 
with the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. Benjamin Furly, one 
of the leading Quakers of Holland, wrote a postscript for it. 

For a time there was a lull in the persecution and Keith was free 
to carry on his work, visiting “meetings” in Ireland and attending the 
Yearly Meeting in Edinburgh. In the midst of this active life he 


8 September 15, 1670, “I wish George Keith a good voiage into the East Indies.” 
Ibid., p. 307. 
9 Lauderdale Papers, II, 180. 
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brought to a successful end his wooing of Elizabeth Johnston. A 
“gentlewoman of good condition,” as Robert Barclay described her, 
she brought as her marriage portion, not only land, but tremendous 
zeal for and an unflagging loyalty to Quakerism, which she and her 
mother had been among the first in Aberdeen to embrace. Of her 
piety Barclay spoke in terms of highest commendation: “A young 
woman, yet one, who through great Inward exercises & a sound 
work of Judgment in her heart, hath attained not only ane excel- 
lent understanding but also a good measure of discerning & a sound 
& steady place in the truth.” 1° Were it not that twenty years later 
she followed her husband out of the sect, she might well have been 
called the Margaret Fell of Scottish Quakerism. After his marriage 
Keith settled down upon his wife’s property, which was a short dis- 
tance from Aberdeen, from which point he also carried on his pro- 
fession of surveyor. 

This year—1672—also saw the formal organization of the Aber- 
deen “meeting.” A register or record book was purchased, in which 
on March 5, ten men, including Keith and the two Barclays, and 
fourteen women signed their names. Two weeks later it was reported 
that a meeting house had been rented—a significant step, for hitherto 
they had met in obscurity in the homes of their members.** 

In the same year, 1672, the Quakers gained a sense of security by 
the Declaration of Indulgence. But this toleration was short-lived. 
Probably because of Presbyterian plots in western Scotland, the King 
rescinded his decree and the following year wrote to the Privy Coun- 
cil urging them to use greater severity.1? ‘The council thereupon is- 
sued a proclamation which ordered local magistrates to send them 
the names of leaders of the dissenting groups. Acting on the report 
of the Aberdeen officials, the council on June 19 ordered that Keith, 
David and Robert Barclay, and several other Quakers from that 
“meeting” should appear before it. Should they fail to do so, they 
were threatened with being condemned as rebellious.'* Robert Bar- 
clay, although named in the order of the council, for some unknown 
reason, was not included in the group of prisoners sent to Edin- 
burgh, but with characteristic fearlessness he did not hesitate to make 
his way there and appeal to the chancellor for the freedom of the 


10 Rel. Barc., fol. XIX. 

11 Minutes of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, Aberdeen (MS., in Friends’ 
Reference Library), fol. 1. 

12 State Papers Domestic Car. II, Warrant Books, Vol. II, fol. 178, P. R. O. 

13 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1911), IV, 61-62. 
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others.1* Keith and the other Quakers appeared on July 10 and 17 
before the council and were heavily fined, Keith’s penalty amount- 
ing to twenty-five pounds Scots.1® 

The policy of Charles II, which had constantly fluctuated in his 
treatment of Scottish dissent, changed momentarily to one of leniency. 
He advised the Privy Council to deal gently with dissenters. Accord- 
ingly, a proclamation was issued to remit all penal statutes about 
dissent and all fines levied on them. The Quakers, by what they re- 
garded as a remarkable act of Providence, alone of all sectarians had 
not yet paid their fines.1® 

This leniency lasted but a short time, for, as Lauderdale, secre- 
tary of state for Scotland, wrote to the Privy Council, the dissenters 
had regarded the action of the previous year as occasion for greater 
insolence.? In 1673 the council issued a proclamation which ordered 
that all heads of families must sign a bond, promising that they 
and those under them would not attend such meetings. However, 
only one Quaker, a visiting Englishman, was imprisoned as the re- 
sult of this decree. The “meeting” sent a declaration to the Privy 
Council, protesting against his imprisonment, asserting their loyalty, 
and asking the council to free them from the necessity of taking 
oaths, which were against the law of God. Keith was one of those 
who signed the protest.1® It seems improbable that the council 
should have been influenced by the Quakers’ appeal, but the fact re- 
mains that even though the Quakers steadfastly refused to swear 
that they would attend no more meetings, no arrest followed. ‘Thus 
it was with a clear conscience that in the summer of 1674, Keith 
could turn his footsteps once more toward England. 


The Quakers, for a folk theoretically passive, showed remarkable 
activity in controversy. Their position resembled that of a fortress 
constantly assaulted, now by civil authorities, now by clergy of the 
established church, now by dissenters who regarded themselves as 
being as far removed from the absurdities of Quakerism as they 
themselves were from the errors of the Anglican church. ‘The Quak- 


14 Minutes of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, Aberdeen. Because of the 
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17S. P. Dom. Car. II, Warrant Books for Scotland, Vol. Il, #427, fols. 482- 
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ers must defend themselves on the one hand from charges of pop- 
ery and treason and on the other hand from charges of heresy. But 
even more did they attack. At first their activities had been on a 
small scale, such as going into the parish church and interrupting the 
priest, but as time went on, just as from a formless group they became 
a highly organized body, so their disputations became more formal. 
From their printing presses, too, tracts poured forth in defense of 
their beliefs, with such titles as “The Boasting Baptist dismounted 
and the Beast disarmed.” 

A peculiar enmity existed between the Baptist and the Quaker. 
To the Anglicans of the 1670’s they were the same. They stood apart 
from the Anglicans and from the Independents and Presbyterians, 
who, though dissenters, might still conform with reservations. But 
the Baptists, because of their insistence upon adult baptism and 
other doctrinal peculiarities and because of popular association of 
them with the Anabaptists of the continent, were regarded as stand- 
ing with the Quakers outside the pale. 

It did not follow, however, that warm sympathy would grow up 
between Baptists and Quakers. On the contrary, because many seek- 
ers after truth had passed through Baptist affiliations on their 
way to spiritual satisfaction in Quakerism, Baptists were especially 
aware of the differences between themselves and those whom they 
regarded as a radical group. They resented being confused with the 
Quakers and they were eager to dissociate themselves in the public 
mind from Quakerism. William Sewel, the Quaker historian, de- 
nounced the Baptists’ attack upon his sect as actuated by jealousy,?® 
but the Baptists themselves insisted that they were impelled by the 
best of motives, the desire to preserve the Christian faith from the 
harm done by the existence of this heretical sect. As far back as the 
1650’s Baptists had disputed with Nayler—and, of course, there is 
the historic controversy between Roger Williams and George Fox 
—but by the 1670’s the antipathy had grown even stronger, so that 
London beheld the unusual spectacle of other dissenting clergy under 
Baptist leadership attacking the Quakers. A lively pamphlet con- 
troversy ensued, in which William Penn took a leading réle.?° 

While this pamphlet controversy was at its height, Keith arrived 
in London. Finding that his book, Immediate Revelation . . 


19 William Sewel, History of the Rise, Increase and Progress of the Christian 
People Called Quakers (London, 1722), p. 504. 

20 See Joseph Smith, A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books and also his 
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had been singled out by a Baptist pamphleteer 4 as proving that 
the Quakers denied the power of Jesus Christ to save, and that they 
relegated the Scriptures to an inferior place, he at once girded his 
loins for the fray. On August 10 he met his assailant, Thomas Hicks, 
in debate. But Keith’s able defense of Quaker orthodoxy failed to 
convince his opponent.?? On the twenty-eighth of the same month, 
with Keith’s book again the center of the discussion, the Quakers once 
more debated with the Baptists in the latters’ chapel, the Barbican. 
Keith was not present on this occasion, having perhaps returned to 
Scotland. 

A few weeks later, however, he was back in England again, and 
urged the Quakers further to defend their cause against Baptist ac- 
cusations. Three long and acrimonious debates were held, in which 
Keith particularly displayed his dialectical skill.?? Neither side con- 
vinced the other, but as one Quaker expressed it, “ffriends had a very 
sweet & seasonable time.” 24 These debates, nevertheless, are of sig- 
nificance in the history of Quakerism. William Penn, according to a 
hostile witness, was “setting up a Formal, Scholastical, and Philo- 
sophical Divinity among the Quakers in his Writings and Vindica- 
tions of Resolves, Decrees, Rules.” #5 ‘This tendency, of course, was 
not confined to Penn alone. Disputes such as these accentuated the 
tendency, as they forced the Quakers to define their theology. 

Upon his return to Scotland, Keith continued his diligence in 
spreading the truth, with Robert Barclay as a companion in his 
journeys. The activity of the two particularly impressed several 
young theological students of Aberdeen, who engaged them in ver- 
bal tilts and even visited Quaker meetings. In April, 1675, two de- 
bates were held between the students and Barclay and Keith. The 


21 Thomas Hicks, A Dialogue between a Christian and a Quaker ... (Lon- 
don, 1673); also id., The Quaker Condemn’d out of His Own Mouth (London, 
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don, 1675), 10; William Meade et al., A Brief Account of the Most Material Pas- 
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first was informal, but the second, which lasted four hours, was a 
formal discussion, presided over by a chairman or “‘preses.”’ Articles 
or rules governing the debate were read and it was specified that 
Barclay’s Theses, a statement of Quaker dogma, should be the basis 
of the dispute. The students, however, drew upon Keith’s Imme- 
diate Revelation as expressing Quaker thought more characteris- 
tically. In all the charges and countercharges, the most significant 
statement was that by Keith, when he declared that the Quakers 
believed that reading the Bible would move the seeker to a historical 
faith, but that only inward objective revelation could produce a 
saving faith. Each side claimed the victory in the debate. The Quak- 
ers claimed definite proof of their success in that four students were 
converted to Quakerism, but the Calvinists declared that the Quakers 
lost much of the reputation they had gained and that Keith’s and 
Barclay’s subtleties had puzzled their hearers.?° 

These controversies revealed clearly the fact that Keith’s Imme- 
diate Revelation had been accepted, at any rate by Quakers’ op- 
ponents, as the standard exposition of Quaker thought. Keith’s im- 
portance as the chief apologist is seen in the following year in the 
Bajer controversy. Barclay had written his Theses to set forth the 
beliefs of the Quakers, and had sent copies to theologians, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, on the continent. Further to ex- 
plain his sect’s views, he published the classic interpretation of 
Quakerism, the Apology. Upon its appearance John William Bajer, 
professor of theology at Jena and a Lutheran clergyman, replied in 
a powerful pamphlet, in which he declared Barclay’s doctrines to 
be “not proper, but absurd and obscure, from which no body could 
gather what Barclay did mean.” Barclay being busied with other 
matters, Keith took up the task of replying to Bajer in a tract writ- 
ten in Latin, as was the first edition of the Apology. Nothing more 
was heard from Bajer.?7 

Although Keith claimed to have a great influence on Barclay, 
with whom he used to converse at length upon the subject of the 


26 The Quaker accounts of the controversy may be found in Keith, Quakerism 
Confirmed and A True and Faithfull Account of . . . Dispute, by Keith and Bar- 
clay; the students’ version is given in Quakerism Canvassed (Aberdeen, 1676); A 
Breiffe Account of . . . Sufferings and Persecutions in Aberdene, fols. 38-39, de- 
clares that the fine levied upon David Barclay for non-conformity was given to 
the students to pay for publishing their tract. 

27 Croese, General History of the Quakers, Part II, go-g1. Keith’s tract was Ad 
J. G. Bajeri . . . dissertationem primam contra Quakeros et precipue contra R. 
Barclajum ... (Amsterdam, 1683). According to Quakerism Canvassed, pp. 127- 
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“outward and inward Christ,” 28 there was one respect in which he 
did not make his influence felt. As Rufus M. Jones has pointed out 
in his discussion of Barclay’s Apology, there is in this work no trace 
of those new ideas generated in the world by the Cambridge platon- 
ists. Instead, the traditional formalism of Calvinistic theology dom- 
inates his whole treatment of man and his relationship with God.?9 
In view of Keith’s enthusiastic adoption of platonic terms, and also 
of the fact that Barclay had talked with More, it is difficult to ex- 
plain such a disregard of this great current of thought. 

Nevertheless, Keith’s influence made itself felt in other ways. Such 
terms, as “Clear, Distinct, Historical, Explicit,” Keith asserted, were 
first used in his Universal Grace, while from The Way to the City of 
God Described had come the essential idea of the manner in which 
God influenced man through the permeation of his inner being by 
divine Light. The terms, vehiculum Det, or “the vehicle of God,” by 
means of which divine revelation was achieved, and ‘“‘the seed,” that 
element both divine and human within man, which Barclay used 
in the Apology, also bear witness to the conversations of the two 
thinkers.°®° 

One of the proofs which Barclay cited of the existence of this spark 
of divinity within man was clearly derived from Keith. This was 
the story of Hai Ebn Yokhdan. It told how a knowledge of God may 
be gained, not by reasoning, but “by Conjunction of the Mind of 
Man, with the supream Intellect, after the Mind is purified from its 
Corruption, and is separated from all Bodily Images, and is gathered 
into a profound Stillness.” 3! This tale of a boy, cast away on a desert 
island, who had nevertheless come by prayer and meditation into a 
perfect realization of God, was written in Hebrew by a contemporary 
of Averroes. Thomas Pococke had translated it into Latin in 1671. 


28 Keith, The Anti-Christs and Sadduces Detected among a sort of Quakers .. . 
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When Keith Englished it is not known, but he may have done so 
during one of his dreary periods of imprisonment.*? 

In 1674 on his way to London Keith had stopped at Cambridge 
to see Henry More and give him a copy of his translation of Hai 
Ebn Yokhdan. More, in exchange, had presented him with his En- 
chiridon Metaphysicum. On this visit they had a talk which lasted 
from nine to twelve hours, in which Keith revealed what his listener 
called ‘‘a good witt and quick apprehension” and an earnest desire 
to attain “the new life of a Christian.” A manuscript of Keith’s, pos- 
sibly the Immediate Revelation ..., which was republished in 
1675 and again in 1676, caused a long discussion, in which More 
voiced his criticisms of Quaker theology. These objections Keith 
answered in the appendix of the 1675 edition. At this time he also 
wrote a longer reply to More entitled “Some Short Observations 
upon H. M. his Remarks upon my Book of Immediate Revelation.” 
This manuscript was considered by the Second Day’s Morning Meet- 
ing in 1676, but was not approved.*$ 

Keith journeyed to London again the following year, and renewed 
his friendship with Penn. After a brief visit, he went to Ragley to 
visit Lady Conway. Penn had planned to accompany him, but found 
that illness and his many duties, among which was attendance upon 
Parliament to petition for the release of imprisoned Quakers, made 
this pleasure impossible. Instead, he wrote a warm letter to Lady 
Conway, expressing his hopes that she might be converted to Quaker- 
ism and recommending his “innocent learned Christian Friend” 
Keith as his deputy. Keith stopped but two or three weeks at Ragley, 
and by the end of November (1675) was on his way to Scotland, the 
richer by a sum of money which Lady Conway had given him for 
building a meeting house in Aberdeen.*4 

He returned to Scotland to find that one of the Aberdeen clergy- 
men had brought against the Quakers the charge, so much used by 
their enemies, that they were papists. Indeed, he had gone to some 
length to prove in a tract, Roma Mendix, that there could be no 
doubt about it. Without delay the Quakers replied in Quakerism No 
Popery, Barclay writing the preface and conclusion and Keith the 
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body of the tract, in which he showed that the Church of Scotland 
was nearer the Church of Rome than was his own sect. The officials, 
undoubtedly instigated by the clergyman, did their best to keep 
this reply from being printed, but did not succeed, for while a bailiff 
found the press and seized the impression of half a sheet, the Quakers 
succeeded in getting these last eight pages set up in different type.®® 

Despite the activity of their enemies, who busied themselves with 
circulating defamatory rumors about the Quakers—for one pam- 
phlet, however well written, could not quiet them—the Quakers were 
free for a few months from persecution. ‘Then the storm broke. Early 
in 1676 the Privy Council ordered that the laws against conventicles 
be put into immediate execution. All preachers and their families 
and laymen as well who did not attend public worship were to be 
expelled from the towns; those who harbored or relieved them were 
to be fined five hundred marks.** Such a proclamation was calculated 
to drive the dissenters out of Scotland or else to secure their con- 
formity. The officials of Aberdeen, where more than in any other 
town in Scotland the Quakers had flourished—so much so that Fox, 
much as he regretted the slow growth of his sect in Scotland, was 
gratified by the zeal of the Aberdonians *7—did not wait for the 
receipt of the official order, but, as soon as they heard of it from a 
traveler, set at once to work. So it happened that the persons arrested 
under the authority of this new decree heard it proclaimed at the 
town cross, below their prison windows, several days after they were 
imprisoned.*° 

Throughout March, April, and May the officials were busy ar- 
resting the Quakers and putting them in the tolbooth. Keith was 
taken on March 19 while he was holding a silent meeting in his home. 
By the end of May nearly all the men who adhered to the Quaker 
faith were imprisoned. At their trial they were confronted with the 
choice of immediate conformity or the payment of a heavy fine. 
Keith, as one of the chief offenders, was not only fined 100 pounds, 
but ordered to give bond of 5,000 marks that he would not preach 
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again, on penalty of banishment. Until they paid their fine they must 
remain in prison. But payment, they felt, would be an admission 
of guilt, and as they obdurately persisted in this attitude the judges 
ordered that they be returned to the tolbooth. 

The outlook was not a cheering one. An imprisonment of in- 
definite duration loomed before them unless some one high in the 
royal favor, such as the Duke of Lauderdale, might be prevailed 
upon to interfere on their behalf. David Barclay, foreseeing such an 
impasse, wrote to his son Robert, who had happily escaped arrest 
by being in London, urging him to use his influence with Lauder- 
dale. A letter from the Duke to the Privy Council of Scotland, Bar- 
clay felt sure, would secure their freedom.’® Robert Barclay chose 
to use Prince Rupert instead of Lauderdale. The Barclays and the 
Stuarts were kin, and it was hoped that Prince Rupert would not 
overlook the ties of blood. Then, too, Rupert’s sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth, had shown a great interest in Quakerism and had talked at 
some length with Barclay when he had recently been on a tour of 
Holland and Germany. 

Barclay began by writing to the Princess, to ask her to interest 
Rupert in the Quakers’ difficulties. Much to his gratification, she 
not only complied with his request, but also wrote to the Duchess of 
Lauderdale.*° In addition she sent Barclay a letter to present when 
he called upon Rupert. The Prince was gracious enough, but failed 
to help in any way, nor was the Duke of Lauderdale more respon- 
sive. Finally, at the advice of a friend (probably William Penn), Bar- 
clay approached the Duke of York, who was understood to be the 
only person to whom Lauderdale would listen in Scottish affairs. 
But even York’s influence proved to be slight.*t The following year 
he did write to Lauderdale, but only in behalf of David and Robert 
Barclay. 

Meanwhile Barclay persevered, till in July he was able to report 
that he had presented his petition to the King. Charles II graciously 
instructed Lauderdale to refer the petition to the Scottish Privy 
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Council. ‘The Quakers, from their prison, sent a memorial at the 
same time to the Privy Council, asking for their release. The coun- 
cilors, however, merely decided that the case should be reheard by 
the commissioners who had heard it before, with three other mem- 
bers added to the group. 

After several hours of consideration, the commissioners came to 
the same conclusion as they had at the previous trial. Because the 
prisoners would not promise to cease attending their meeting, their 
fines were to be collected by impounding. Meanwhile, they were to 
stay in prison. If upon their release they continued in their non- 
conformity, they were again to be imprisoned and fined. 

Throughout the summer of 1676 the Quaker men remained in 
the tolbooth. At first those who were craftsmen were free to carry 
on their occupations, while Keith spent his time in meditation and 
writing. From their prison windows they could look down upon the 
town cross, the center of life in Aberdeen. There they saw their 
goods, impounded by the commissioners, sold for less than their 
value to pay the fines. Thomas Milne, a shoemaker, saw boots, a new 
French hat, and a skin, worth three times the amount of his fine, 
sold; Keith saw fine white English wool, impounded from his prop- 
erty, go to a non-Quaker buyer; and as he and his fellow Quakers 
rebuked the cruelty of the officials and the greed of the purchasers, 
the men in the market below looked up at their earnest faces. Once 
their eloquence was such that no one would buy the impounded 
goods. 

As soon as their goods had been distrained and sold, the Quakers 
were released, only to be thrown once more into prison for non- 
conformity. Keith, however, because of his refusal to give a bond 
that he would not preach remained in the tolbooth, where he was 
joined by his congenial friend, Robert Barclay. ‘The prison was filled 
with Quakers, who prayed and preached to the passers-by. Petty 
persecutions failed to quiet them. On market day their eloquence 
increased. In March, 1677, to quiet them, the officials removed Keith, 
Barclay, and three other ringleaders to a dreary prison outside town, 
on the sea coast. Early in June they were released for a few weeks, 
but with the outbreak of another wave of persecution, they were 
thrust once more into the tolbooth. 

In their prison they held “sweet and comfortable’ meetings, as 
Keith described them, in which they astonished their gaolers by 
their ability to rise above their discomforts into a state of spiritual 
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exaltation. They wrote letters to their friends in England, and in 
turn were cheered by exhortations from such Quakers as Fox, Penn, 
and Whitehead.*? From their windows they exhorted passers-by. But 
most of all by their refusal to conform, even when to do so would 
have meant freedom from confinement in particularly noisome, 
vermin-haunted rooms, ill-lighted for scholars, too confined for crafts- 
men, they bore eloquent testimony to the inner certitude which 
marked the possessors of the Light within. 

Keith during his long months of imprisonment had gone on with 
his study of Quaker theology. Triumphing over obstacles, he worked 
on a reply to More’s criticisms of his ideas. He wrote to Lady Conway 
to urge her to submit herself patiently to the will of God. As for 
himself, he assured her, he felt “that abundant divine consolation and 
refreshment promised to believers.” 44 

But the great fruit of this period of persecution was his pamphlet, 
The Way Cast up. . . . Quakerism, he declared, was “pure Chris- 
tianity restored again, unto the world by the mighty operation of 
the power and Spirit of God, after so long and dark a night of Apos- 
tacy,” a period of apostasy, indeed, which he had no hesitancy in 
ascribing to the dark influence of Calvinism. He indignantly re- 
pelled accusations that Quakers were unorthodox, but at the same 
time he interpreted accepted doctrines in a manner which to Pres- 
byterians must have seemed evasive. As for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
he stressed the fact that Christ had existed before He took on human 
form, but he expressed a fundamentally orthodox sentiment when 
he wrote: 


This is a meer quible about the invented words of mans wisdom, which 
we deny, albeit the truth of the thing itself we deny not, but faithfully be- 
lieve, to wit, that Christ as a God, is the second of the Three, . . . which 
three are . . . The Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and these three are 
one ... and we believe that these three . . . are not three distinct natures 
and substances, but the one in nature and substance. 


Keith, in his discussion of his sect, used the term “Christian Quak- 
ers,” a name which he later gave to his followers in the schism of 
1692. He stressed the peculiarly Christian character of the Quakers 
by declaring that, though Christ had not been on earth for over 

43 See letter of Keith to Robert Barclay, May 12, 1676, in Rel. Barc., fol. IX, 
and letters copied in the folio volume, A Breiffe Account of . . . Sufferings and 
Persecutions in Aberdene. 


44 See letter to Barclay, Rel. Barc., fol. IX, and letter to Lady Conway, Conway 
Letters, pp. 437-438. 
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sixteen hundred years, ‘‘yet he hath left with us a most plenteous 
emanation of that blessed Life and Spirit, even as Elijah left his 
mantle.” Perhaps More’s influence was making itself felt, in spite of 
Keith’s protestations to Barclay that he was unmoved by More’s 
criticisms,*® for the pamphlet throughout bears witness to an effort 
to reconcile the beliefs peculiar to Quakerism with those funda- 
mentals held by other Protestant sects. 

In his prison he had made plans to visit Quakers in England and 
on the continent with his wife, but he realized that he could not do 
this unless the intolerance of the magistrates ceased.*® By June, 1677, 
he and Barclay were released from prison. With this sudden cessa- 
tion of persecution he felt himself free to leave Aberdeen and carry 
out this plan. He had endured stanchly the dullness and discom- 
fort of prison life, emerging from this persecution with a glowing 
faith. The Way Cast up . . . is evidence of the lucency of thought 
and the devotion to what he felt to be the truth which characterized 
him in these years of testing. 


45 Rel. Barc., fol. IX. 
46 Ibid., p. 22. 


CHAPTER III 
TRAVEL IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY (1677-1684) 


Keith’s life, which hitherto had been centered in Aberdeen, now 
took on a new character. Not that he severed connections with the 
town, for his name was linked with the Quakers there for three more 
years; henceforth his contacts were wider, and after 1680 his name 
never again appeared in the Minutes of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings in Aberdeen. From 1676 to 1680, probably because of the 
intensity of persecution, no entries were made in the Minute Book; 
this fact has a significance which is almost symbolic. As Keith ma- 
tured (he was now entering his fortieth year), he demanded not un- 
naturally a wider scope for his great talents. His life as surveyor and 
as leader of the little group of Aberdeen Quakers no longer seemed 
to satisfy him; furthermore, he must have realized that the growing 
intolerance of Scottish officials made impossible any other life than 
that of a prisoner unless he recanted. London, with its opportunities 
for a more energetic existence and greater service, called him and 
would not be denied. His activities for the next seven years, till he 
finally heeded the siren call of adventure and sailed for the New 
World, bore witness to this sense of dissatisfaction and restlessness, 
this striving for greater opportunities. 

Leaving bailiff and prison behind, Keith and Barclay set forth 
once more for England, where they arrived in July, 1677. The main 
purpose of their coming was to meet the English Quakers with whom 
they were to sail for the continent, but in the few weeks which elapsed 
before their departure they visited Quaker “meetings.” Their repu- 
tation as writers and as martyrs ensured them flocks of hearers. 
Whether it was in Penn’s spacious country house, Worminghurst, 
or in the humble dwelling of an artisan, their eloquence stirred their 
hearers, so much so that the watchful justices of the peace threat- 
ened to prosecute them.1 But fortune favored them and they safely 
reached Harwich, where they embarked for Holland. 


1 “Haistwell Diary” in Norman Penney, ed., Short Journal and Itinerary Journals 
of George Fox (Cambridge, 1923), p. 235. 
3 
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A mission to the continent, Quakers felt, would strengthen their 
sect. No motives of self-preservation in the great wave of perse- 
cution which now burst over England actuated them: they had al- 
ready proved their courage.” But they hoped, first of all, to organize 
the scattered “meetings” in Holland and Germany. Then, too, not 
forgetful of their spiritual kinship, they planned to win over to 
definite membership in their sect such groups as the Labadists of 
Holland, whose beliefs, they then felt, closely resembled theirs, as 
well as the followers of the German mystic, Jacob Boehme. Converts, 
too, might be won among Lutherans inclined to mysticism. Chief 
among the potential conquests was the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse, 
whom Barclay on a previous visit had found favorably inclined 
toward Quakerism. Both Keith and his wife had written her a letter 
of exhortation, while Barclay had carried on with her a long and 
earnest correspondence. In addition to this spiritual bond there was 
gratitude for her efforts the previous year, when she had urged her 
brother Rupert and the Duchess of Lauderdale to befriend the im- 
prisoned Quakers. 

It was not a large party, but a singularly able one, which sailed 
from Harwich late in July. Its members, Elizabeth Keith and Lillias 
Skene, Fox and Penn, Keith and Barclay, may indeed be regarded 
as the epitome of seventeenth century Quakerism, representing as 
they did its sacrificial, mystic, zealous, meditative, and theological 
phases. If the journey did not prove fruitful in the number of con- 
verts gained and if the Labadists were found to be prone to what 
the Quakers considered erroneous and heretical opinions, still much 
was accomplished. 

Two accounts are extant of this great missionary journey, that in 
the Haistwell Diary, which recounts the incidents from Fox’s point 
of view, and that left by Penn in his Journal of Travels in Holland 
and Germany.’ For knowledge of Keith’s share in the work one must 
depend mainly upon the Haistwell Diary, as Penn ignored Keith 
almost completely. Consequently, while Keith is known to have 
played an active part in the enterprise in Holland, information about 
his life in Germany, through which he and Penn traveled for over a 
month, perforce consists of a mere enumeration of the towns through 
which he passed, a silent companion of the zealous and gregarious 
Penn. 

2 Croese, General History of the Quakers, Part II, 235 ff., declared they were 


moved only by self-interest. 
3 Published in Penn, Select Works (London, 1771), pp. 447 ff. 
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In Holland the travelers achieved their main purpose—the or- 
ganization of the scattered “meetings” in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and other towns, into monthly, quarterly, and yearly “meetings’’ on 
the English model. They probably also visited all the “‘meetings.” 
Throngs came to listen to them. Since all the visitors could not be 
understood by the Dutch, Benjamin Furly and John Claus were at 
hand as interpreters. In Amsterdam Keith and Furly carried on a 
long theological dispute in Latin with a number of non-Quakers. 
On another occasion Keith covered himself and his sect with glory 
in a debate with Abraham Galenus, a famous Baptist minister, who, 
undaunted, returned the next day for further conversation. The 
Quakers gave pamphlets in High and Low Dutch to all who were 
interested, using innkeepers as distributors. They failed in their 
hope of uniting the Labadist group with theirs, but their failure 
resulted largely from the disapproval which they felt toward this 
sect.4 If no converts are mentioned, out of the number who flocked 
to hear them some must have found tremendous spiritual stimulus 
from their lucid and fervent testimonies. Then, too, a strengthening 
of the ties between the Dutch and English and Scottish Quakers 
must inevitably have resulted. 

Keith’s and Penn’s service in Holland was interrupted by a trip 
to western Germany. Their first destination was Herford, the home 
of Princess Elizabeth. For seven years this royal person had had the 
reputation of being a Quaker, but she evidently had not yet become 
completely “convinced.” In several long interviews, lasting most of 
three days, Penn and Keith pleaded with the Princess and her 
friend, the Countess of Hornes. The Countess was “twice much 
broken” by Penn’s eloquence, while the Princess confessed, ‘I am 
fully convinced, but O my sins are great.’ She was held back, she 
admitted, by the “cumber and entanglements’ of the world. Unable 
to win her to a complete acceptance of Quakerism, they reluctantly 
departed for Wesel. 

This journey to Wesel, as Penn described it, because of its length 
and extreme discomfort, can not be regarded as typical of their con- 
tinental wanderings, but it illustrates the mood of these stanch travel- 
ers so clearly that it can not be passed over. For three days and nights 
they rode in a wagon, but they found their bodily weariness less try- 
ing than the frivolity of their Lutheran companions, who inter- 
spersed their singing of “‘Luther’s songs” and psalms with profane 


4 Croese, General History of the Quakers, Part II, 222-223. 
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and worldly conversation. To the Quakers this conduct seemed 
hypocritical, so that they were inspired to rebuke them, showing “‘the 
deceit and abomination of it.”” The Lutherans, Penn records, instead 
of being angry at the Quakers’ reprovings, conversed with them in 
a friendly fashion about spiritual matters. While the Germans 
listened, the Quakers set forth their ideas of the true worship of God. 

The kindly reception which they met with in their travels in 
Germany well recompensed them for the discomforts of travel. ‘They 
went as far south as Frankfort, returning along the Rhine. News of 
their coming usually preceded them, and the faithful Quakers in 
the German towns came to meet them and entertained them. Cal- 
vinists and Lutherans listened to them; even the clergy and magis- 
trates, in a manner which contrasted strongly with that of English- 
men of similar station, sought them out for conferences. Some of the 
conferences, such as that at Frankfort, reached a high pitch of exalta- 
tion, in which, as Penn described it, “Life ran as oil, and swam a-top 
of all.’”’ Occasionally a hostile prince resented the intrusion of these 
enthusiasts in his territory, but on the whole the German Protestants, 
showing a tolerance astonishing in that century, welcomed them 
warmly. 

Upon their return to England, Keith continued his itinerant min- 
istry, even going as far west as Bristol in March, 1678.° After spend- 
ing a month in Scotland with his family, he went to Ragley to visit 
Lady Conway and Van Helmont. Fox and two other Quakers accom- 
panied him. Here they soon got into touch with near-by Quakers 
and visited “meetings” and attracted their fellow sectarians from as 
far away as Worcester.® 

When three such able men as Fox, Keith, and Van Helmont 
gathered together, it is not astonishing that they busied themselves 
with writing as well as talking. They worked together on an answer 
to the Ragley priest, who had expressed in a pamphlet his disap- 
proval of the frequent proselytizing visits of the Quakers in his parish. 
Fox and Keith, meanwhile, also prepared a tract in reply to the 
criticisms of a German scholar. Neither of these apologies, it has al- 
ways been supposed, was ever published, but it is probable that the 
priest was Thomas Wilson, rector of Arrow, which is near Ragley, 
and that Keith’s pamphlet, The Rector Corrected, published in 1680, 
was the reply to his attack. At any rate, Fox left the finishing of the 


5 John Whiting, Persecution Exposed ... , p. 232. 
6 ‘‘Haistwell Diary,” loc. cit., p. 267. 
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pamphlet and its publication in Keith’s hands.” As for the German 
critic with whom they were concerned, he may very well have been 
J. W. Bajer, in answer to whose censures Keith in 1680 printed a 
pamphlet.’ Four years later it was translated into English and pub- 
lished in London.? 

Meanwhile, Keith’s conspicuous success as a writer and preacher 
had evidently aroused in certain Quakers a feeling of disquietude. 
The position which he seemed likely to assume because of his ag- 
gressiveness and his unusual ability was one contrary to the essen- 
tially democratic and equalitarian spirit of Quakerism. ‘The char- 
acter of his books, with their stress on dogma and their tendency to 
introduce metaphysical subtleties, instead of the Quaker emphasis 
upon the simple Light within; their logical nature, as opposed to 
the emotionalism which had been characteristic of early Quakerism; 
and finally, their appeal to Church fathers and philosophers, intro- 
duced into Quaker theology an element essentially alien to Quaker- 
ism. His teachings about Jesus Christ were particularly questionable. 
His Scottish manner of speech, less gentle than that of the English, 
and lastly his zeal for dispute and his tendency to acerbity and vio- 
lent expression—all tended to arouse against him a certain hos- 
tility *° which overshadowed his past services to the sect. 

This feeling of enmity first definitely manifested itself, accord- 
ing to his later analysis, in 1678. ‘Iwo of his recent books, The Way 
jomihe Coty \of God): Described’... 2 and) The Way) Gast) wp 

. , which had been published with the approval of the Scot- 
tish Quakers, had not been passed upon by those London Quak- 
ers who regarded themselves as the final authority in Quakerdom. 
When the books ‘came to their attention, they not only questioned 
their orthodoxy, but went so far as to oppose their sale by the Quaker 
bookseller. No mention of this incident is to be found in such manu- 
scripts as the Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, and 


7 Ibid., 267, 379; also letter from Fox to Barclay, possibly in 1679, Rel. Barc., 
p- 44, in which Fox inquired why Keith had not finished and printed their reply; 
Conway Letters, p. 436n. 

8Ad J. G. Bajeri . . . dissertationem primam contra Quakeros et precipue 
contra R. Barclajum. ... Keith had evidently been working on this tract for 
several years; see Chapter II. 

9 Keith, Divine Immediate Revelation and Inspiration continued in the True 
Church . . . (London, 1684). The first part is the reply to Bajer. See post, pp. 41. 

10See John Gough, History of the People Called Quakers (Dublin, 1789), III, 
323-324, for development of this idea; it must not, of course, be overlooked that 
Gough’s history, written as it was after the schism, probably tended to read into 
events a significance greater than they deserved. 
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the details of the story as Keith told it nearly twenty years later, were 
criticized by some Quakers as not altogether accurate. But it was 
admitted that his books had aroused much criticism.1! 

When Keith came to London in the winter of 1678, he heard of 
this criticism and asked that a meeting be called in which he might 
face his critics. Accordingly, on two evenings—for the first proved 
too short for Keith’s explanation of his teachings—he and those who 
objected to his teachings argued whether these were contrary to 
Quakerism. 

It is difficult to tell what the real truth of this episode was. When 
Keith wrote of it, nearly twenty years had passed, many of the wit- 
nesses had died, and Keith had changed his attitude so completely 
that it was quite possible for him (in all sincerity) to interpret events 
in the light of the schismatic he then was, rather than as he would 
have done had he been in good standing. At this meeting, Keith re- 
marked, Whitehead and Penn rallied to his defense, while William 
Meade was one of the objectors.’? As a result of the conference, not 
only did Keith’s accusers withdraw their charges but the “meeting” 
ordered that the stationer be encouraged to extend the books’ 
sale.* 

The story can not be accepted in its every detail but there was 
some truth in it, and thus the incident has significance. That Keith’s 
theology differed from that of the English Quakers is evident, just as 
Barclay’s views had caused sufficient criticism to lead a group of 
London Quakers, possibly the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, to 
advise the author to call in the copies of his work, Anarchy of the 
Ranters, and add an explanatory postscript. In Keith’s case, the 
question centered around what Edward Grubb calls the “sharply 


11 See Thomas Ellwood, An Answer to George Keith’s Narrative . . . (London, 
1696), PP- 155-157- 

12 Ellwood, zbid., declared that the story was untrue; but that was because 
Keith refused to name his accuser when he first brought up this story in 1696; 
his refusal was probably based on the fact that Meade alone of the Quaker lead- 
ers had shown himself friendly to Keith in the early days of the schism. 

13 Keith, An Exact Narrative of the Proceedings at Turners Hall, the r1th of 
the Month, called June, 1696 . . . (London, 1696), pp. 38-39; Keith, The Fourth 


Narrative of his Proceedings at Turners Hall ... (London, 1700), pp. 21-22; 
Croese, General History of the Quakers, appendix, p. 9; [Charles Leslie], A De- 
fence of a Book Intituled the Snake in the Grass . . . (London, 1700), appendix, 


pp. 16-25. Except for Ellwood’s account, in which he admitted that there had 
been criticism, all the accounts are based on Keith’s story. 

14 Barclay, Works, I, 442-443. The Second Day’s Morning Meeting in 1674 ruled 
that the Quaker printers should publish only books read and approved by the 
meeting. 
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dualistic theory, which makes the Spirit that was in Jesus divine and 
His Body human,” a view first enunciated by Isaac Penington.** Penn, 
in his Serious Apology for the Principles and Practices of the People 
Called Quakers (1671), had repeated this interpretation of Pening- 
ton’s, underestimating, in Grubb’s opinion, “the human phase of 
Christ’s existence” and denying that “the outward person which 
suffered’ was the true Christ. Keith himself at times had certainly 
seemed also to distinguish between Christ as He dwelt on earth and 
Christ the second person in the Trinity. 

It may have been in answer to such criticisms that in 1679 Keith 
published The True Christ Owned, in which he stressed the oneness 
of the two elements and maintained that the body of Jesus Christ 
after the crucifixion had ascended into heaven. This question of 
bodily resurrection, Keith later claimed, was one of the topics dis- 
cussed in the two conferences of 1678. 

Although not published until 1684, Divine Immediate Revela- 
tion and Inspiration Continued in the True Church may be regarded 
as expressing his views at this time. Primarily written to meet the at- 
tacks of two such disparate critics as John W. Bajer, the Jena pro- 
fessor, and George Hickes, an Anglican minister, it is an epitome 
of his other pamphlets. ‘The Keith shown here, a much more con- 
servative person than the Keith of earlier enthusiasms, was begin- 
ning to advocate doctrines closely resembling those held by the mod- 
erate sects of his day. But, most of all, one finds him at this point 
almost echoing (with the exception of his views on the efficacy of 
sacraments) the views of his old adviser Henry More about how to 
attain godliness. 

In many respécts the tract is a development of his Immediate 
Revelation, written more than fifteen years before. But while that 
work and other earlier pamphlets upheld the belief that knowledge 
of God may come solely through the operation of the Light within, 
Keith was now prepared to recognize that the seeker must use all 
means, inward and outward, “both the book of Scriptures and the 
book of Creatures.” ‘The Bible must be read in order to learn what 
he called ‘“‘the more special Heads and Doctrines” of the Christian 
faith, such as election, justification, and regeneration. 

This enumeration of essentials of faith is a far cry from the sim- 
plicity of Fox’s teachings and, indeed, from the traditional Quaker 


15 See Edward Grubb, The Historic and the Inward Christ (London, 1914), pp. 
32-36. 
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doctrines, but the manuscript was approved by the Second Day’s 
Morning Meeting. The committee, it must be noted, consisted of two 
of its most scholarly members, Robert Barclay and Richard Richard- 
son.'® Barclay must have recognized his influence in the somewhat 
Calvinistic tone of Keith’s discussion of “the more special Heads.” 
‘The seeker, Keith explained, by reading the Bible would attain that 
perfect godliness which would enable him to receive “the experi- 
mental and sensible Knowledge of God.” But to attain this state of 
receptivity more was necessary than reading the Scriptures. In listen- 
ing, praying, and meditating, as well as in reading, the soul would 
pass through its six days of labor and finally come into “the sweet 
Sabbath and rest of the divine fruition.” Keith was still a quietist, 
but he was tending to become less like Fox and more like the more 
pious Calvinist with mystical leanings. In this pamphlet he reached 
heights which he never attained again. 

It is difficult to connect with the creation of such a pietistic and 
spiritually artistic work as this the active and restless life Keith was 
leading during these years. Months of imprisonment, in which he 
was treated worse than the most dangerous malefactor, alternated 
with journeys around England and Scotland to carry “Truth” and 
to give encouragement to the discouraged and persecuted. During the 
years 1678-1680 he was three times imprisoned.’* He journeyed to 
London, where he sat in the Second Day’s Morning Meeting.1® He 
seems to have maintained his headquarters and home in Couse Close 
in Edinburgh,’® but he traveled widely enough to visit Leith and 
Aberdeen. All the time he was writing with an industry and zeal 
which won for him recognition in the form of a legacy of 1,000 marks 
from an Edinburgh Quaker, as well as intangible rewards. 

By now Keith had made friends in England who, appreciating his 
essentially didactic temperament, recognized his potentialities as a 
schoolmaster. When the master of the famous Quaker school at Ed- 
monton, once known as the Waltham Abbey School, migrated to the 


16 Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, I, fol. 73, entry for 18 VI 
1683. Richard Richardson was master of the Quaker School in Devonshire House; 
for further information about him, see Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, 
pp. 267, 526-527. 

17 October, 1678-1679, Crossfield MSS., Friends’ Reference Library, #10, letter 
of Barclay to Sarah Fell; Rel. Barc., p. 46, Fox to Barclay; 1679, A Breiffe Ac- 
count ... of the Sufferings and Persecutions in Aberdene; and again in 1679, 
in England, Keith, The Rector Corrected (London, 1680), 88. 

18 Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, MS., fol. 24. 

19 Miller MS., Dictionary of Scotch Friends. 
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American colonies, Keith succeeded him for a time.”° His stay must 
have been a short one, for in August, 1682, he was residing in 
Cheshunt, Herts, keeping a school in Theobalds. 

To teach without a license from the bishop of London, in whose 
diocese he now lived, was an indictable offense under four acts. It 
was to be expected that Keith would soon attract the attention of 
the authorities, and on August 1 he and his usher, Elisha Garrett, 
were presented in the Quarter Sessions at Hertford for keeping a 
boys’ school.” Keith was not the type likely to submit meekly to 
imprisonment: indeed, Quakers, while they might favor passive re- 
sistance, belied this passivity by constantly bombarding their perse- 
cutors with tongue and pen. Therefore, on September 1 Keith wrote 
to Richard Harrison of Bales, a justice of peace for Herts, a letter 
which is an amazing mingling of due respect for authority and smug 
self-satisfaction: 


Freind; Believing thou hast no personal prejudice at me I have adven- 
tured to writt a few lines to thee: If so it may please the Lord to incline thee 
to show me favour, If I shall be called to appear at the next Quarter Ses- 
sions. I hope nether thou, nor any other justices are inclined to troble 
sober and peaceable Men whose principles & practices in respect of the pres- 
ent government are sober and peaceable such as myne are. And that thou 
mayest know the certainty theirof, I heirwith send thee a small printed 
treatise of mine published some yeers agoe, which procured me great hatred 
and enmity from the fierce spirit which I did their discover, and strike at, 
but to many sober people it was acceptable and had a service in both na- 
tions. Some Considerable persons of quality at Court have read my book, 
and spoke well of me, in respect of the sobriety of my principles as to the 
Government. And as for those in authority in my native Country, not only 
I but all my freinds had their favour more especially ever since they read 
what I have writt in that particular. I desire thou mayest be pleased to ac- 
cept this small present of my little book. And in case thy greater occasions 


20 Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, p. 526. The piety of the school 
is recorded in Christopher Taylor’s Account of a Divine Visitation and Blessing 
Attending the Religious Care and Exercise of the Teachers of Waltham Abbey 
School (London, 1679). The last record of Keith’s life in Scotland is in the Miller 
MS., which records that in June, 1681, he represented Edinburgh Meeting at 
the Aberdeen Yearly Meeting. 

21 William L. Hardy, ed., Herifordshire County Records. Calendar of the Ses- 
sions Books, Sessions Minutes Books and Other Sessions Records, 1658-1700 
(Hertford, 1930), VI, 361. Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, p. 532n, 
Says that Brayshaw knew of only two cases of prosecution for keeping school with- 
out a license before 1689. Keith’s case and that of his usher were not those; they 
may have been overlooked because Keith’s final prosecution was on the grounds 
of refusing to take the oath of premunire, not for the simpler offense, 
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allow thee not so much spare tyme as to read it all over. I shall recomend 
unto thee only some few passages, which I have marked on the Margin; as 
in pag. 39. 40. 52. 53. If it please God, that I live longer in this Country, 
thou mayest have occasion to know me better and the more thou knowest 
me, the more I hope, thou will incline to be favourable unto me. I have 
through the goodnesse of God hade the favour of most who have known 
me both great and small in other places, wher I have lived, and my Sobriety 
I hope in this Country, shall be such by the grace of God as shall not 
merit the Contrary. I shall not longer detain thee but remain 


‘Theobalds Thy freind and wel-wisher 
1 of 7t mo: GrorcE KEITH 22 
1682. 


The book which Keith sent to Justice Harrison was The Way Cast 
up ... ,in which, quoting Tertullian as proof, he advocated passive 
resistance. But neither the letter nor the book propitiated the Jus- 
tice. At the Christmas Quarter Sessions Keith was brought before the 
justices with Harrison as chief informant against him, on charges 
that he had been twice convicted for speaking at meetings and had 
also kept a large school. Instead of proceeding according to laws 
recently passed for the punishment of such offenses, the justices de- 
manded that he take the oath of allegiance. 

It was the favorite device of the magistrates to incriminate the 
Quakers by requiring them to take this oath, prescribed under the 
act of James I, “for the better discovering and repressing popish 
recusants.”’ When their victims, because of their conscientious scru- 
ples about swearing any oaths at all, refused, the justices declared 
that they had incurred the penalty of “premunire.” Accordingly, the 
recalcitrant Quaker found himself subject to the penalties enacted 
against papists, as well as to those prescribed by the law of 13-14 
Car. II for “certain persons called Quakers refusing to take lawful 
oaths,” 2? and he was consequently liable to life imprisonment and 
the forfeiture of his estate. 

Because of his refusal to swear, Keith found himself in danger of 
incurring these severe penalties. He offered a protest which had been 
accepted by justices of the peace elsewhere, but these justices refused 
to heed it. Keith and seven others were thrown into prison. Upon 
their persistent refusal at the next Quarter Sessions to swear,** they 
had nothing to look forward to but a long period of confinement. 

22 Stowe MS. 746, IV, fol. 50. 1678-1690 (British Museum). 

23 These acts were: 7 Jac. I, c. 6, and 13 and 14 Car. II, c. 1. 


24 MS. for Besse’s Book of Sufferings, 1650-1686, III, fols. 575, 578 (Friends’ 
Reference Library). 
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The prisoners now found themselves solely dependent upon the 
favor of the justices of the peace unless the London Quakers should 
come to their aid. To serve the needs of Quakers in such a predica- 
ment there existed a Meeting for Sufferings, which spared neither 
energy nor money in their efforts to free their fellow sectarians. ‘To 
them Keith wrote immediately early in January, and the wheels be- 
gan to move. One member was commissioned to write to Robert 
Barclay for a certificate that Keith was not a Jesuit, while others 
were appointed to learn further particulars of their trial and im- 
prisonment, The year dragged on, with Keith still in prison. Finally 
he wrote in desperation that he had been notified that the officers 
of the law were going to “come upon him for body & goods” by 
again tendering the oath to him. What should he do, he anxiously 
inquired? The Meeting for Sufferings, giving him small satisfaction, 
replied that he must choose his own course of action.”® 

In February, 1684, Keith was removed to Newgate prison in Lon- 
don.” Meanwhile, in spite of their advice that he must make his own 
decision, the London Quakers had not forgotten him. Using all pos- 
sible influence at court, the adroit George Whitehead finally pro- 
cured an order from the King for the release of Keith and another 
Quaker, Daniel Munro. The warrant for Keith’s discharge involved 
payment to the secretary of state’s office at Whitehall of forty-five 
shillings and sixpence, and by August Keith was free.?7 

George Whitehead, nearly thirty years later, when a bitter enmity 
had succeeded the warm friendship between him and Keith, recalled 
Keith’s delight at being released. In gratitude, Whitehead declared, 
Keith promised in Whitehead’s house, ““O Dear George I'll never 
Print against thee, for thou helped me out of Prison.” ?8 This tale 
seems apocryphal, for it is extremely unlikely that Keith, then the 
most loyal of Quakers, should have even thought of writing against 
the man who was at once his benefactor and one of the leading 


25 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, MS. II, fols. 180, 184, 202, 206; III, 16, 49. 

26 Besse, Book of Sufferings, 1681-1690, V, 362-365. This is spoken of by Joseph 
Besse in his Collection of the Sufferings of the People Called Quakers (London, 
1735), I, 473, as another imprisonment. From the Minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, III, 1683-1684, fol. 221, it is evident that this imprisonment was a con- 
tinuation of the Hertfordshire affair. 

27 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, III, fol. 238, entry for g9 VII 1684: 
“A bill of 2 lz. 5s. 6d. being given in by Charles Bathurst paid for the K:s warrt 
for G. K.’s discharge at the secretary’s office at Whitehall. It is desired that Theod. 
Eccleston pay the five and forty shillings 6d. to C. B. without further order.” This 
is the only entry of this sort found. 

28 George Whitehead, Light and Truth Triumphant . . . (London, 1712), p. 40. 
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Quakers of London. It is of course probable that Keith, rejoicing at 
being freed from what seemed likely to be an interminable period 
of imprisonment, expressed his gratitude in terms equally warm. 

A new life soon began for Keith. Behind him lay more than twenty 
years of unflagging service for what he conceived to be “Truth.” By 
his zeal, by his intellectual power, and by his martyrdom he had built 
up for himself no mean reputation in England, as well as in his 
native Scotland. Nevertheless, while he was recognized by the Lon- 
don Quakers as a devoted and able member of their society, it is 
clear that his approach to Quakerism, like that of others of the sect 
in Scotland, was essentially different from that of the English Quak- 
ers. At the beginning, like Fox and Whitehead, he had seen in the 
working of the Light within, sufficient means for man’s complete 
conversion, but as time passed he had become more conservative in 
his theology. Divine Immediate Revelation and Inspiration con- 
tinued in the True Church ... , as has been seen, marked rather a 
compromise between Fox’s theology and that of the Calvinists of the 
time. It is doubtful whether Keith or the London Quakers realized 
how deep were the differences between them, but it is evident that 
they recognized their existence. That he remained in good standing 
with the London “meeting” proves that these differences—if their 
significance was appreciated—were overlooked in consideration of 
his service to the sect. 

Now Keith had evidently come to the end of this phase of his 
career. The New World, whither so many had gone in search of 
religious freedom, was beckoning him. As he looked back on the years 
of imprisonment which had so frustrated him and others of his ilk 
in their proselytizing and in their worshipping God, he might well 
feel that he had fought the good fight and might now enter upon 
his reward of freedom of worship. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NEW WORLD (1685-1691) 


Keith had for some time been making plans to go to the New World. 
To one of his eager and idealistic temperament, the opportunity to 
share in the building of a country in which each man might wor- 
ship as he chose, presented tremendous possibilities. His restless na- 
ture, which had tired of surveying in Scotland and teaching in Eng- 
land, at last found an outlet in colonization schemes, which were to 
take from England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, hundreds of the 
most zealous Quakers. ‘Iwo colonies offered themselves for settle- 
ment. East Jersey had recently been purchased by Quakers; and Penn 
had secured the vast property of Pennsylvania. But East Jersey par- 
ticularly appealed to Keith as a future home, for the non-resident 
governor was his old friend Robert Barclay, and he had known of old 
the other proprietors, who were either London Quakers or Scots. 

Eagerly accepting the attractive terms to emigrants—the grant of 
fifty acres to each head of a family and twenty-five for each other 
member whether relative or servant—and the even greater privilege 
of liberty of conscience, the persecuted Quaker and Calvinist turned 
their faces toward America. ‘The discomforts and dangers of a long 
ocean voyage and the perils of a strange wilderness seemed trivial 
beside what they had already endured for their faith. They disre- 
garded the petty taunts of those who accused them of running away 
from persecution. Such rigid spirits as John Whiting might accuse 
the emigrants of being afraid of suffering and heap scorn upon those 
who accepted liberty on condition that they migrate, but many felt 
otherwise. George Fox waxed enthusiastic over the opportunities 
offered for conversion of the Indians; while a pamphleteer, William 

1John Whiting, Persecution Exposed ..., p. 233; writing in 1682 to “J. M.” 
of Bristol who accepted liberty on condition that he go to Pennsylvania, Whiting 
from his prison in “Ivelchester” declared, “I am grieved to hear thereof... . 
Many are apt to judge hardly. ...I know thou wast formerly, very much 
against going to New Jersey, and ready to discourage any that were inclined that 
way.” This “J. M.,” Whiting recorded, “never prosper’d after (nor several others 


that went away to shun persecution).” For a discussion of Quaker colonization, 
see Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, Chap. XV. 
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Leddington, saw emigration as conducive “‘to the Glory and Renown 
of the God of the Whole Earth.” ? 

In August, 1684, Keith was appointed surveyor-general of the 
colony of East Jersey.? Shortly afterward, he and his wife, with their 
two daughters Anne and Elizabeth, an apprentice, and two servants, 
set forth for the New World.‘ In the following February they ar- 
rived at Perth Amboy, the capital town newly laid out by the pro- 
prietors of East Jersey. They had broken the long sea voyage, never 
pleasant but especially uncomfortable in the buffeting gales of the 
winter, by stopping for a few months at Barbados, where Quakers 
had settled and founded thriving ‘‘meetings.” Amboy, or New Perth 
as it was called by the loyal Scottish immigrants, already presented a 
flourishing appearance. It had several hundred settlers—Quakers, 
Presbyterians, and Independents—but the Quakers predominated 
both because of their number and because of the fact that the deputy 
governor was Gawen Lawrie, a prominent London Quaker. 

Keith found himself a person of consequence in the community. 
As surveyor-general he received one of the most attractive dwellings, 
a house belonging to the proprietors, while as a preacher and a 
scholar—was not the mathematical library he had brought with him 
sounded abroad as one of the assets of the colony? >—he won defer- 
ence and respect. There was, to be sure, a momentary unpleasantness 
when he discovered that another aspirant appeared for the post of 
surveyor-general, with a commission dated a year earlier than his, 
but Keith was able to keep the position.® 

At last he was free to worship as he chose, with no bailiff dogging 
his heels to drag him to prison—free to travel and to preach, and to 
practise his profession. Fortune smiled upon him. He survived the 
epidemic of 1685, which ravaged Pennsylvania and the Jerseys and 
proved fatal to many Quakers. Though he, too, fell ill of the disease, 
his life was spared, as he believed, so that he might do great service 
in the New World.’ 


2 W[illiam] L{eddington], Plantation World: The Work of this generation writ- 
ten. in True-love to All such as are weightily inclined to Transplant themselves 
and Families to ... the English Plantations in America (London, 16832). 

3 New Jersey Archives (Newark, etc., 1880-1906, First Series), I, 4go. 

4Ibid., XXI, 69. 

5See promotion pamphlet by George Scot, “The Model of Government .. .” 
reprinted in East Jersey under the Proprietary Government (New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, New York, 1846), I, 314. 

6 History of Monmouth County, New Jersey (New York, 1922), I, 32-33. 

7 Letter to London Quakers, printed by Whitehead, The Power of Christ Vindi- 
cated .. . (London, 1708), pp. 225-232. 
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His task as surveyor-general involved the settlement of the bound- 
ary line between East and West Jersey and the southern limits of 
New York. In the autumn of 1686 Keith and the surveyors of West 
Jersey and of the New York colony met at the falls of the Delaware 
River for this purpose.’ ‘The boundary for New York was satisfac- 
torily settled, but a great controversy arose about the division line 
between the two Jerseys. Keith’s line, made in 1687, was rejected as 
unfair; and the governor of West Jersey wrote in great rage to his 
proprietors to tell them of the falseness of Keith’s map, which he 
claimed made his colony only half as large as it should be and doubled 
the size of East Jersey. He accused Keith and his fellow worker John 
Reid flatly of untruthfulness.? The following year the matter was 
arbitrated, with the result that Keith’s line was rejected; although in 
1720, when the dispute again arose, the surveyor accepted it.1° 

Other tasks, such as surveying for the town of Bergen and fixing 
the boundary lines of the great estates, did not prevent him from 
developing the vast property assigned to him by the proprietors, and 
he founded the town of Freehold on his land with settlers from 
Scotland.'t Besides 700 acres in Monmouth County, he owned 300 
in Middlesex County, and in Pennsylvania a gift of 500 acres from 
William Penn, as well as a fine, large house in Amboy.!* The right- 
eous, indeed, flourished as a bay tree. 

If his worldly affairs pleased Keith, the religious condition of the 
New World troubled him mightily. As a “Traveling Friend,” or 
“Friend in the Ministry,”—as the itinerant preachers and leaders 
were called—he felt especial responsibility for the spiritual life of 
the colony. Some of the settlers, he believed, were in a state of spirit- 
ual darkness, indeed chaos. A sect of Ranters, ‘‘“most abominable in 
Life and Doctrine,” according to Keith, flourished along the coast 
as far north as Rhode Island, exercising a pernicious influence upon 
the younger Quakers. For while the older Quakers “retained their 
Integrity and pure Zeal for the Lord,” the younger generation, he 
discovered to his regret, were growing up with inadequate knowl- 
edge of the Bible and no spiritual training.!® 

8 New Jersey Archives, I, 517. 

9 Tbid., Il, 15-16. 

10 John Clement, “The Council of Proprietors of West New Jersey, Organized 
1687,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia), 1894, 
XVIII, 499-500. 

11 Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society (Newark), 1852, IV, 8. 

12 New Jersey Archives, XXI, 86, 89, 95, 129, et passim. 


18 Letter of Keith printed in Whitehead, The Power of Christ Vindicated, pp. 
233-237- 
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Quakerism had never emphasized instruction in matters of faith. 
Contrary to the custom of the Scottish church, in which Keith had 
been brought up, it had never trained the youth with catechisms. 
Keith and those who had been “‘convinced” when he was, already had 
this sound foundation of the essentials of Christianity, and the same 
was undoubtedly true of his English fellow sectarians, most of whom 
had become Quakers only after long study of the tenets of the Angli- 
can church and the sects. For them no artificial means of instruction 
had been necessary. Early attendance upon meetings and meditation, 
they felt, adequately supplied the youth of the sect with the spiritual 
background essential to a living faith. For, as Keith himself had ex- 
plained in his early tracts, there was a seed of godliness present in 
all, which would grow without external aids, such as reading or lis- 
tening to exhortation or instruction; this belief, carried to its logical 
conclusion, completely did away with the necessity for anything 
other than the cultivation of an attitude receptive to divine influ- 
ence. Keith had of late years departed from this view to urge the 
study of the Bible, but contemporary Quakerism did not subscribe 
to this new thesis. 

In the less strict discipline of the New World, where living itself 
tended to absorb more of man’s time, leaving less for meditation and 
reading, where meetings were less regularly held, where there was 
not the continual contact with itinerant preachers as in England, the 
youth, he feared, were growing up in ignorance of the cardinal 
tenets of Quakerism. He foresaw a possible repudiation of orthodoxy. 
‘Airy Notionists, who teach and profess Faith in the Christ within, 
as the Light and Word; but either deny or slight his outward com- 
ing, and what he did and suffered for us in the Flesh,’”’ he lamented, 
were gaining strength among his fellow Quakers and must be 
checked.14 

The difficulty, of course, lay in the fact that the Quakers with 
whom he had hitherto been closely associated, such as his wife Eliza- 
beth Johnston, Alexander Jaffray, Robert Barclay, and William 
Penn, had been of his own cast of mind, well read, devout, and prone 
to carry over into Quakerism their well-stocked background of theo- 
logical lore. Now he found himself among simple believers, men 
and women to whom the Light within was the vital thing, who 
lacked that check which dogma and logical thinking gave, and whose 
enthusiasm led to naive expressions. Keith, essentially the pedant, 


14 [bid., pp. 225-232. 
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lacked sympathy with these ingenuous folk. He regarded it as his 
duty—a belief which the letters of London Quakers encouraged— 
to keep the spiritual life of the Quakers in the New World within 
the orderly paths trod by members of their sect in the Old World. 

He therefore took very seriously his position as steward of the 
faith. In his preaching he emphasized the Scriptures and used, as 
he wrote to Fox and Whitehead, ‘‘sound words of Truth, well war- 
ranted by Scriptures that none can or dare condemn,” for he felt 
that the Bible was “full enough and sufficient to furnish every Man 
of God, and true Minister of Christ, with suitable Words of Truth.” 
Though in his sermons he used the phraseology common to Barclay 
and to Penn, too, as “vehicle of the spirit’ and “measure of God,” 
he attempted to make clear his thought by some figures of speech, 
such as the losing and finding of a key.1® In his emphasis upon his 
role as Friend in the Ministry, Keith was, of course, departing from 
the traditional tenet of the priesthood of all believers, common to 
Quakerism and other radical sects. So impressed was he by the 
heavy responsibility which lay upon him as teacher and preacher, 
that one is reminded of the verse in Proverbs, from which indeed 
he may have got the name ‘““Wellspring’”’ which he gave to his home 
in Freehold: “The words of a man’s mouth are as deep waters, and 
the wellspring of wisdom as a flowing brook.” 1¢ 

One finds him, therefore, journeying from “‘meeting” to “meet- 
ing” in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, testifying, bearing witness to 
“Truth,” ever conscious of the need of stressing orthodoxy. In 1688, 
accompanied by Samuel Jennings and several others, he visited 
Quakers in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island; a few of the com- 
pany visited all the “meetings” in New England, where they found 
Quakerism stronger than it had ever been. Under his influence the 
Quakers at the Yearly Meeting—held in September, 1688, in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, and attended by members of the faith from 
the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Long Island, and New York— 
wrote an epistle to the London Quakers. In it they reiterated their 
faith in God and in Jesus Christ and emphasized their unity with 
members of their sect elsewhere.” 

15 Francis Makemie, An Answer to George Keith . . . (Boston, 1694), pp. 36-37, 
discusses Keith’s manner of preaching at some length. 

16 Proverbs, 18:4. 

17 This letter, written in Keith’s handwriting, was published by Whitehead, 
The Power of Christ Vindicated, pp. 233-237. Samuel Jennings, a Philadelphia 


Friend in the Ministry, was one of those whose signatures were added, the others, 
it 1s interesting to note, were not prominent in the controversy of 1691-1692. 
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So deeply did Keith feel the need for the emphasis of Quaker be- 
lief in the fundamentals of Christian faith, as he called them, that 
during his journey to New England he had especially stressed doc- 
trine. He wished, in particular, to debate on theological subjects with 
the New England clergy, because two books recently published in 
Boston, Nathaniel Norton’s New-England’s Memorial and Increase 
Mather’s An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Providences, had 
held his sect up to scorn as little better than Familists and Ranters. 
As the conduct of these sects was declared to be even more unseemly 
than their lax doctrines, Norton’s and Mather’s criticisms rankled. 
No one felt these charges of unorthodoxy more deeply than did 
Keith, who was, as has been seen, so alert to heresy. 

Upon his arrival in Boston he took issue with the clergy. On June 
21 he posted in a public place a challenge to James Allen, Joshua 
Moody, Samuel Willard, and Cotton Mather. He asked these clergy- 
men for a public meeting, either in one of their churches or in some 
other public place, that afternoon or the following day, that he 
might vindicate Quaker principles in open debate. But, although 
in near-by villages, such as Hampton, he had no difficulty in secur- 
ing a hearing,® he found, much to his disappointment, that the 
Boston ministers were unwilling to enter into controversy with him. 
Indeed, they refused to meet him in public, and to his challenge re- 
plied as follows: 


Having received a Blasphemous & Heretical Paper, subscribed by one 
George Keith, our answer to it and him is, 

If he desires Conference to instruct us, let him give us his Arguments 
in writing, as well as his Assertions: If to inform himself, let him write 
his Doubts: If to cavil & disturb the Peace of our Churches (which we 
have cause to suspect) we have neither list nor leisure to attend his Mo- 
tions: If he would have a Publick Audience, let him Print: If a private 
Discourse though he may know where we dwell, yet we forget not what 
the Apostle John saith, Ephes. 2. 10. 

July the 12th James ALLEN, JosHUA Moopy, 

1688 SAMUEL WILLARD, COTTON MATHER. 


Angered not less by the tone of this peremptory rebuff than by the 
charges of blasphemy and heresy, Keith replied a few days later with 
ten pages of sharp criticism. He lamented that the precious souls of 
thousands might be lost because the clergy feared to meet him in de- 

18 Keith, A Journal of Travels from New Hampshire to Caratuck on the Con- 


tinent of North America (London, 1706), p. 9. (Hereafter referred to as Journal 
of Travels.) 
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bate. Determined to continue the controversy, he later published all 
the correspondence, along with a statement of Quaker doctrines, in 
The Presbyterian and Independent Visible Churches in New Eng- 
land and Elsewhere brought to the Test... . The pamphlet was 
printed in 1689 by William Bradford, the official printer of Penn- 
sylvania. The Friends in the Ministry of the Burlington Meeting, 
it is interesting to note, gave it their approval. It had a large sale, 
Keith recorded, in New England and London, as well as in the middle 
colonies, and was later reprinted in London.’® The vigor of Keith’s 
reply was remembered even after he became an apostate, and in 
1702 one of his most bitter enemies among the Quakers attested that 
the tract “‘so clearly confutes many of their [i.e., the New England 
ministers’] Doctrines, that C. M. &c. tho’ they wrote a pretended 
Reply to it; yet they could never make them Good according to the 
Scriptures.’ 2° 

Cotton Mather, indeed, not only preached a sermon against this 
tract of Keith’s, but, when he published Speedy Repentance 
Urged . . . (Boston, 1690), printed the sermon in a fourteen-page 
appendix. He dismissed Keith’s book as “a little Volume of Haere- 
sies and Blasphemies against the Protestant Religion.” 

Keith’s defense of Quakerism is significant. His insistence that the 
beliefs of his sect conformed to the accepted tenets of Protestantism 
shows how actively he was combating the tendency to sow theological 
wild oats which he noted among certain Quakers in the New World. 
It also indicates his increasing conservatism. With his growing em- 
phasis upon Christian fundamentals he was attempting to make 
Quakerism merely another Protestant sect, and overlooking the fact 
that the inherent strength of Quakerism lay in its freedom from 
dogmatic restrictions and its emphasis upon the Light within. He 
himself may have had a faint inkling of this fact, for in 1689 he 
asked the Yearly Meeting of New England to grant him a certificate 
of his unity with them.?4 

In 1689, leaving his home in Freehold, Keith went to Philadelphia, 
where he became master of the new Quaker school. He was to have 
an usher to assist him, not perhaps because of the number of pupils, 
but because of his great interest in preaching. A salary of fifty 


19 Keith, A Further Discovery of the Spirit of Falshood & Persecution in Sam. 
Jennings ...and some abettors ...in England ... (London, 1694), p. 20. 

20 Whiting, Truth and Innocency Defended .. . (London, 1702), pp. 49-50. 

21'The Yearly Meeting Book: Records of the Yearly Meeting of New England 
from 1683 to 1787, MS. (Moses Brown School Library, Providence, R.I.), fol. 4. 
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pounds annually, raised by subscription, was promised him, with the 
prospect of an additional seventy pounds from pupils’ fees,?? and 
in accordance with the Quaker practice, poor children were to be 
taught free of charge. In view of Keith’s solicitude for the careful 
instruction of young Quakers, one can imagine the alacrity with 
which he accepted this offer. 

But he proved to be but a half-hearted schoolmaster, leaving most 
of the teaching in the hands of his usher, Thomas Makin, and 
spending more and more of his time in definite pastoral duties or, 
to use his own words, “in Reading, Meditation, Visiting Meetings 
and answering the Conscientious Doubts and Questions of many 
People.” 7% ‘The school, despite his supposed inattention, grew at 
such a rate that the following year it became necessary to enlarge the 
building. The Monthly Meeting, on Keith’s complaint of “‘the strait- 
ness of his School,’’ decided to have an extra room built (a procedure 
which added three pounds to the yearly rental of the building, mak- 
ing it total thirteen pounds).?4 He remained in charge of the school 
only until May, however, when he resigned, recommending his usher 
as his successor.?° 

Keith seems to have given up his school with the intention of re- 
turning to England, but whether there were additional reasons is 
not clear. His contentious nature has generally been blamed for his 
resignation and undoubtedly had something to do with it. It is 
probable, however, that he had tired of the harshness and lack of 
intellectual stimulus in the New World and wished to return to 
the Old. Essentially a man of books and ideas, he no doubt found 
tedious the emphasis upon material things which must inevitably 
accompany colonizing projects and he yearned for the swiftly flow- 
ing life of London and his friendships with Penn, Whitehead, and 


22 Makemie, An Answer to George Keith ..., p. 65, marginal note in 
Makemie’s handwriting in copy in Dr. John Williams’ Library, London; 
Makemie in the text said £100 a year was settled upon Keith, but he corrected 
this mistake in a marginal note; “Philadelphia Monthly Meeting Minutes,” Pwbli- 
cations of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 1913, II, 154. 

23 Keith, New England’s Spirit of Persecution transmitted to Pennsylvania . . 
(London, 1693), p. 1. 

24 “Philadelphia Monthly Meeting Minutes,” Pub. of the Gen. Soc. of Penn., 1913, 
II, 163-164; according to the minutes of the meeting on 26 IV 1691, money was 
borrowed from Robert Turner, the owner of the building, to pay Keith. 

25 [bid., 1915, IV, 146. A manuscript letter in the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Etting Collection (printed in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 1917, XLI, 381) from Keith to William Yardley, Thomas Janney, 
and Phineas Pemberton, recommended a former tutor and assistant in the school, 
Archibald Innes. 
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Barclay. In May, 1690, he had begun to sell his landholdings in New 
Jersey and he continued the sales during the following year,?° un- 
doubtedly in preparation for departure. 

Although he was evidently winding up his affairs in the New 
World, he preserved his interest in its spiritual welfare. At this time 
he published A Plain Short Catechism for Children & Youth 
(1690), very much like a catechism which he had written two years 
before under the title The Fundamental Truths of Christianity. 
. .. It had the same first question, about God the creator of all 
things, and it, too, had “‘yea” and “nay” as answer to each question; 
but it was much more specific and, at the same time, it showed how 
far Keith had wandered from the simple emphasis upon the Light 
within which had characterized his earlier theology. The answer to 
the question “Doth not the Scripture declare many things of great 
weight, respecting the way of mens eternal Salvation, that are not 
inwardly revealed to all men?’ was not the “nay” which one would 
expect from the translator of Haz Ebn Yokhdan, but “yea.” It taught 
that Christ’s baptism and the Last Supper were to be interpreted 
in their spiritual sense, though in the question on the Eucharist he 
admitted that this might be a vital spiritual experience both when 
“they do outwardly eat together, remembring his Death, and when 
they do not outwardly eat.” This catechism, he explained in the 
preface, was primarily intended for children, but others who wished 
to learn “‘the first Principles and Ground of the Christian Religion” 
might receive advantage from its study. 

Keith gave further evidence of his desire to reform Quakerism 
when in 1690 he presented to the Yearly Meeting a draft for church 
government and discipline. He did this, he explained later, merely 
“by way of Proposition and Query.” ‘The paper contained ten arti- 
cles, each of which was taken from the printed writings of Quakers.?? 
He would, first of all, introduce a confession of faith, to be made by 
all entering the “meeting”; if the members were satisfied with the 
statement they would show their approbation of the new member 
by extending a hand to him. Even the children of believers should 
go through this ceremony when they reached years of discretion. ‘To 
help Friends in the Ministry there should be elders and deacons, 
chosen with the consent of all. Then, too, Keith would not have 

26 New Jersey Archives, XXI, 187, 188, 202, 240, 245. In the two years 1690- 
1691 he sold 1,070 acres and his “mansion house” in Perth Amboy. 


27 Keith, The Causeless Ground of Surmises, Jealousies and Unjust Offences 
removed .. . (London, 1694), p. 9. 
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persons unsure in their beliefs or “raw and unseasoned”’ speak in 
meetings. 

Such restrictions on their freedom, implying as they did a radical 
departure from historic Quakerism, the Yearly Meeting denounced 
as “downright Popery’” and forthwith rejected them.” They ex- 
pressed a willingness to send the paper to London for the opinion 
of leading Quakers there, but Keith decided to let the matter drop.”® 
Somewhat inconsistently, he explained his unwillingness to press the 
matter further by the fact that he then received a letter from George 
Whitehead which showed that Whitehead, at least, approved of such 
procedure.°®° 

If the members of the Burlington Yearly Meeting did not approve 
of Keith’s efforts to systematize Quaker theology, Rhode Island 
Quakers sympathized deeply. ‘The Newport “meeting” had been 
troubled by a schismatic, Christian Lodowick, who issued several 
papers declaring Quakers to be unsound in their beliefs about the 
divinity of Christ. He finally challenged one of their number to a 
debate. On June 18 the Quakers, having duly advertised their plan, 
met Lodowick at the home of Walter Clark. Keith had come north 
for the meeting, probably to dispute with Lodowick; but when the 
challenger came to the meeting and heard the Quakers’ orthodoxy 
soundly defended (by whom it was not said, but probably by Keith), 
he refused to debate. Nevertheless, he continued to make public 
charges against the Quakers,*! until those of the Newport “meeting” 
felt impelled to issue a statement of their beliefs. 

The chief articles of their declaration of faith asserted that Jesus 
of Nazareth “is the true Christ of God and the only true Saviour,” 
and emphasized the value of the Scriptures, with this qualification: 
“But that we prefer the Spirit to the Letter, we are not ashamed to 
own, before all men, and that God and the Christ and the Spirit . . . 
are above the Scriptures and greater than they.” They collected 
from Quaker writings quotations to support their case, from the 
works of Barclay, Penn, Burrough, and Whitehead, and from Keith’s 


28 “The Gospel Order and Discipline in Men and Women’s Meetings of Faith- 
ful Friends of ‘Truth for the effecting a more perfect separation from the World,” 
printed in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 1913, X, 70-76; Braithwaite, 
Second Period of Quakerism, p. 483; Makemie, Answer to Keith, pp. 91-92. 

29 Samuel Jennings, The State of the Case . . . (London, 1694), p. 15. 

80 Keith, The Plea of the Innocent against the False Judgment of the Guilty ... 
(Philadelphia, 1692), p. 17. 

81 For a discussion of Lodowick, see H. J. Cadbury, “Christian Lodowick,” 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 1936, XXIII, 20-25. 
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The Way Cast up. . . . This credo was published in Philadelphia by 
William Bradford as The Christian Faith of the People of God 
Called in Scorn Quakers. 

Far from approving this brilliant confounding of their critics, 
the group at the Philadelphia meeting passed an adverse judgment 
upon it and censured Bradford for printing it.6? The Rhode Island 
Quakers, probably hearing of this action, appointed two of their 
number to write a statement to Bradford—possibly for him to use 
in justifying his action—that he had printed the manuscript at the 
request of their Monthly Men’s Meeting.*? 

At the Yearly Meeting of 1691 Keith attempted to have the creed 
of this pamphlet, which was known as the “Rhode Island Sheet,” 
accepted, but again found his efforts scorned.** This second rebuff 
to his sincere efforts to formulate Quaker theology shows how wide 
was the gulf between Keith and the other Quaker leaders in Amer- 
ica. Keith felt that he was carrying to a logical culmination the 
movement begun in England by Fox when he introduced corporate 
unity to Quakerism, with men’s meetings, second day’s morning 
meetings, monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. Keith was con- 
vinced that critics would be silenced by the formulation of a creed 
and at the same time a teaching faith of clarity and simplicity would 
be secured. If the sect lost some of its similarity to primitive Chris- 
tianity, at the same time it would be strengthened. The eagerness 
with which his colleagues combated these efforts to crystallize 
Quaker faith showed, in Keith’s opinion, that they themselves lacked 
orthodoxy; whereas they were in reality remaining true to the basic 
principle of Quakerism. His attitude became increasingly critical 
as he listened to the “testimony” of his fellow Quakers at meetings. 

If the spiritual laxness of the New World annoyed Keith, he saw 
an equally lamentable laxness in the government of Pennsylvania. 
Two questions troubled the pious Quaker in connection with the 
magistracy—first was the purely theoretical question of whether a 
Quaker could take upon himself, in view of his profession of non- 
resistance, the duties of magistracy; and then, if the Quaker could be 
a magistrate, how should he perform his duty? A logical mind such 
as Keith’s would see a distinct inconsistency in the teachings and 


82 Keith, More Divisions amongst the Quakers . . . (London, 1693), p. 5; Keith, 
Plea of the Innocent...... p. 21. 

83 Newport Friends’ Record of Monthly Meeting, MS. (Newport Historical So- 
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practice of these Quaker magistrates, especially in the case of Thomas 
Lloyd, Samuel Jennings, and others who were at the same time 
Friends in the Ministry. 

‘To understand the situation at this time, it must be recalled that 
the frame of government had provided for a governor, who was, of 
course, Penn, an appointed provincial council, and a general assem- 
bly, to be elected by freemen. ‘The council served both as an execu- 
tive body and as an upper house of the legislature. Essentially demo- 
cratic, the constitution reflected the liberalism of its founder and 
of those London Quakers who had advised him, but at the same 
time the writers did not foresee the many grounds for dissension be- 
tween council and assembly, between these two bodies and the gov- 
ernor or his deputy (for Penn was detained in England by his affairs 
most of the time), and between Quakers and the numerous Dutch, 
Swedes, and other non-Quakers. 

As early as 1684, two years after the colony’s foundation, Penn 
had been so grieved by the quarreling in the little colony and by 
the inability of the magistrates to interpret satisfactorily the consti- 
tution which he had prepared with high hopes, that he had written 
in desperation: “For the love of God, me, & the poor country, be not 
so governmentish, so noisy, and open in your dissatisfactions.” %° 
Three years later, hoping to end the strife, he had appointed as 
his deputy a non-Quaker, John Blackwell, who found his position 
constantly more embarrassing until finally after thirteen months of 
quarrels he resigned. Thomas Lloyd had been one of the most ag- 
gressive in his defense of what he felt were the colony’s liberties and 
in his defiance of the deputy-governor. Penn next placed the gov- 
ernment in the hands of the provincial council, under Lloyd’s presi- 
dency. But even this strategy failed.*° 

The inability of the council to provide a peaceful government 
led George Whitehead, upon whom had fallen Fox’s mantle when 
that brave soul died in 1691, to write to Thomas Lloyd and Arthur 
Cook, two Friends in the Ministry who were also magistrates. He 
warned them that the political differences in their colony were 
“tending to make a Noise and a Dust and to bow Truth’s name & 
flr[ien]ds under” suffering and reproaches, with the result that 


85 Quoted in W. R. Shepherd, History of the Proprietary Government in Penn- 
sylvania (New York, 1896), p. 258. 
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Penn might lose his colony.’? ‘This was no time for such scandals, 
Quakers felt, when already over William Penn lay a cloud of dis- 
grace and suspicion because of his friendship with the exiled 
James II. Now, of all times, Quakers must walk circumspectly. 

It was most unfortunate, therefore, that the famous Babbitt affair 
should have taken place at this time. Illegitimate trading and smug- 
gling thrived in the colonies, despite governmental efforts to control 
them, and even the Holy Experiment was not altogether free. One 
of the most daring smugglers, named Babbitt, with his crew stole a 
ship from the Philadelphia wharves. He did not flee immediately, 
but defiantly stood by, thinking that the Quakers would make no 
effort to recover their property. Meanwhile he and his followers 
ravaged the banks of the river. 

The Quaker magistrates were in a dilemma. ‘They met the problem 
in the only way possible, by commissioning and arming a group of 
men. Keith, of course, exaggerated the measures which they used,*® 
while a Quaker pamphleteer, Caleb Pusey, denied the truth of his 
assertions.°° 

While the armed force, according to Keith’s account, was setting 
out, Peter Boss entered the smuggler’s sloop “without either Gun, 
Sword or Spear,’”’ and so intimidated the pirates that they fled from 
the ship. The armed men now pursued the pirates, who fled into 
the woods; although none was killed, some were wounded. John 
Holmes, a Baptist preacher, preserved an account of Boss’s exploit 
in verse, “The Fighting Quakers Expedition In Pennsylvania.” ‘The 
excerpt quoted will show why the doggerel is of more significance 
as reflecting Baptist attitude toward the Quakers, than as litera- 
ture: 


One Quaker, Master of a Boat 

With our small Fleet along did Float, 
And tho he us’d no Sword nor Gun 
Yet with his Oars and with his Tongue 
He plaied his part exceeding well, 

As those who were with him can tell.*° 


37 Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Society, 1908, II, 72. 
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Such an episode discredited those in authority, and the malcon- 
tents, with so clever a critic as Keith among them, did not hesitate 
to make use of it. For there existed, as Samuel Jennings later ad- 
mitted, a group “ripe” for separation.*t ‘There were bound to be 
malcontents, even in the best of colonies. But now in Pennsylvania 
those who were dissatisfied with the way in which the colony was 
governed, those who resented the power exerted in Church and 
State by Thomas Lloyd and Samuel Jennings, those who looked 
back with homesickness to their life in England and, forgetting the 
persecution from which they had fled, were disposed to be unduly 
critical of the conduct of affairs—all such elements tended to mag- 
nify the slightest grievance. If a leader were to come forward with 
power to appeal to their imagination and courage to defy the mag- 
istrates, they would quickly support him. Such a leader now ap- 
peared in the person of Keith. 

Bitterly disappointed at his failure to effect those changes which 
he felt would strengthen Quakerism, he laid the blame on the shoul- 
ders of the Friends in the Ministry who dominated the Philadelphia 
“meeting” and the political affairs of the colony. He also magnified 
unduly his own influence in the group, while he failed entirely to 
realize the real significance of the reforms which he steadfastly ad- 
vocated. 

Despite his early popularity his influence was waning. A manu- 
script written in 1692 described the decline as follows: 


How is this mighty man fallen! How is his shield cast away, as though he 
had not known the oil of the holy Ointment! . . . Will not the daughters 
of the uncircumcis’d triumph, when they hear that he is fallen upon the 
soaring mountains, & from the high places of Israel? While thow walkedst 
in the Counsel of God & went little in thy own eyes, thy bow did abide in 
strength, thy sword returned not empty from the fat of the enemies of 
God—thy bow returned not back. . . . Oh, how lovely wert thow, in that 
day, when his beauty was upon thee; & when his comeliness covered thee! 42 


Although, upon his arrival in Philadelphia, Quakers had thronged 
to Keith for spiritual comfort and had rejoiced in his presence 
among them, many were now turning against him. Early settlers, 
such as Thomas Fitzwater and William Stockdale, ‘“‘who had borne 
the heat of the day,’”’ not unnaturally resented the influence of this 
newcomer and his captious criticisms, which they ascribed to his 
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ambition, not to his genuine desire to strengthen the spiritual life 
of their “meeting.” 4? They did not comprehend his theological sub- 
tleties, with his quibblings over “Christ without and Christ within.” 
Instead of giving and in turn listening to testimonies, he felt called 
to preach; and his sermons, which a hostile critic characterized as 
“Tedious, Dry, and Insipid,” #4 wearied his hearers, who came to 
be inspired and refreshed, instead of instructed. The simple, spon- 
taneous character of the “meeting”’ was sacrificed to Keith’s efforts 
to engender a conventional faith. 

Possibly the decline of Keith’s popularity has been overempha- 
sized: both by his sympathizers, because they wished to show the 
jealousy of other leading Quakers; and by such writers as Samuel 
Jennings in an effort to prove the inevitability of the schism. It was 
natural that in a little community small bickerings and slight jeal- 
ousies should arise, especially among members of a sect which fos- 
tered spiritual independence. But in spite of Keith’s disapproval of 
the political and religious policy of the Quakers in the New World, 
in spite of his choleric temperament and his great ambition, he 
probably would have shaken the dust of Philadelphia from his feet 
and departed in peace with his fellow Quakers, his pockets filled 
with the purchase price of his large estates, had not a controversy 
risen with Thomas Fitzwater and William Stockdale. This brought 
to the surface the differences in doctrine and also the hostility of 
many Quakers in Philadelphia toward Keith, and precipitated a 
genuine schism. 

43 Keith, New England’s Spirit of Persecution . . . (London, 1693), p. 1; Croese, 
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CHAPTER V 
SCHISM (1691-1692) 


When in September, 1691, the Quakers streamed into Philadel- 
phia (for this city, alternating as it did with Burlington, now had 
its turn to entertain the Yearly Meeting), they little realized, as they 
came from their farms and hamlets and towns, what heavy responsi- 
bility was to be thrust upon them. Usually these annual meetings 
passed quietly enough, with letters of cheer and exhortation from 
Quakers in London, Barbados, or New England, with financial 
reckonings and dull accounts of disbursements, interspersed with 
testimony and prayer. But this year they faced a problem vital for 
the future of American Quakerism. Though they had known George 
Keith before this to be zealous—possibly too zealous—in his empha- 
sis upon Christian fundamentals, they would never have accused 
him of heresy. Yet they discovered, when the meeting began, that 
William Stockdale, one of the Friends in the Ministry, whom they 
knew of old to be a godly man, had accused him of preaching two 
Christs. 

All who had heard Keith preach were familiar enough with his 
penchant for distinguishing between the divine Christ, person of 
the Trinity, and the human Christ, who lived upon earth; while 
at the same time they knew of his somewhat tiresome reiteration 
of the need for greater orthodoxy. The spectacle of one who had 
been their Calvin now being made a Servetus puzzled them. As for 
the question of determining what Keith insisted they should deter- 
mine—whether he or Stockdale was guilty of heresy—they were 
frankly baffled. Accustomed as they were to testifying about the 
presence of God, they were utterly unprepared to become analytical 
about the how and why of this presence; and they felt themselves 
unsuited to judge what was heresy. For, after all, each individual, 
relying upon the Light within, must in the last analysis be the judge 
of his own orthodoxy. 

But Keith proved persistent. To satisfy him six separate meet- 
ings were held, in an attempt to decide which of the two men was 
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the heretic. At the first, which lasted from nine in the morning till 
candle-lighting time, were assembled some forty or fifty Friends in 
the Ministry, all of whom, Keith commented with regrettable sar- 
casm, were “highly pretending to the Spirits immediate ‘Teachings, 
and to be in a degree of Christianity above all other Professions of 
Christendom.” Whether Keith knew that Stockdale in the 1650’s had 
become so “ ‘highly exalted’ ’”’ that he caused trouble in his meeting 
in England,? is not clear. Probably he did not, for otherwise he would 
have placed much emphasis upon this previous lapse. Keith’s method 
of procedure at this meeting was to have his orthodoxy attested to. 
But in spite of the witnesses he provided, these Friends in the Min- 
istry could reach no decision. Keith might direct them, but they 
refused to follow him and find Stockdale guilty. Neither did they 
feel inclined to pass judgment upon Keith, although a few felt that 
he was “imposing a heresy.” 

The things which Keith, with his ears now attuned to hear any 
slight heretical whisper, heard at these meetings, made him the more 
determined to fight the matter out. When Thomas Fitzwater, as 
prominent a Friend in the Ministry as Stockdale, arose and prayed, 
“O God, that dyed in us, and laid down thy Life in us, and took 
it up again,” Keith was horrified at his blasphemy. Another Quaker 
declared that he found no mention of “Christ without” in the Bible. 
Even this heresy, Keith declared, passed unchallenged except for 
the remonstrance of a few in private. Assuredly, he felt, the time was 
ripe for reform. The faith had grown with the luxuriance of an 
unweeded garden, from which many weeds of heresy must now be 
plucked and in which much pruning must be done. With a self- 
assurance comparable to Martin Luther’s, he saw in himself the 
reformer. 

At the January Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia (1692), he again 
found his orthodoxy impugned, when Thomas Fitzwater accused 
him of “Denying the Sufficiency of the Light within.” ? He stoutly 
denied this charge. His growing tendency more and more to em- 
phasize the Bible as a means of promoting spiritual growth prob- 
ably was the basis for this accusation, but by his prompt and pos- 


1 Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 228. The Minutes of the Phila- 
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sibly equivocal denial he made impossible any discussion. Clearly 
he made a tactical error, for he should have realized, when the ac- 
cusation was brought forward, that he and the Philadelphia Meet- 
ing had reached a parting of ways. His writings of the past few 
years indicated that, in his opinion, man’s intuition per se no longer 
sufficed as the only source of his spiritual life. But Keith was not 
yet ready to grasp the full implications of this departure from his 
earlier views: he could not see that it was not his fellow Quakers 
who had departed from the ways of George Fox, but he himself. 
The charge that he who had been so eager to scent out heresy was 
himself a heretic, he considered preposterous. The Monthly Meet- 
ing possibly agreed with him. At any rate, it advised Fitzwater to 
produce his witnesses for the February meeting. 

At this same Monthly Meeting Keith, informing his hearers that 
he was “‘not disposed to stay by here,” for which reason he might 
not have another opportunity, asked for approval of a “book to be 
printed.” A committee, of which ‘Thomas Lloyd and Jennings were 
members, was appointed to read the manuscript and at the follow- 
ing meeting it reported “that they find not anything therein that 
may let or hinder its printing.” ® Which book this was is not speci- 
fied, but it may have been Keith’s reply to Cotton Mather, A Seri- 
ous Appeal to all the more Sober, Impartial & Judicious People in 
New-England. . . . At any rate, this action of the Monthly Meeting 
shows that Keith was in good standing. 

At the next Monthly Meeting Fitzwater, according to instructions, 
did produce his witness, who proved to be Stockdale. But in the 
face of the assertions of Keith’s friends that he did believe in the 
sufficiency of the Light within, Stockdale’s lone testimony to the 
contrary was not accepted by the Monthly Meeting as sufficient to 
establish the charge. Here the controversy might well have ended, 
but instead it increased in acerbity on both sides. The accounts of 
the dispute reflect, on the one hand, the passionate partisanship 
and unbridled antagonism of Keith, who appreciated all too keenly 
the value of publicity and, on the other hand, the violent hostility 
of his opponents.* 

Keith refused to be satisfied with less than a complete recogni- 


3 Ibid., IV, 154-155. 
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tion of his orthodoxy and a condemnation of Stockdale and Fitz- 
water. According to Jennings’ account, he brought up the old accu- 
sation that he had preached two Christs; Keith himself claimed that 
Stockdale revived the charge. At any rate, the story is that Keith 
sent two of his friends, William Bradford, the printer, and John 
McComb, to Stockdale to question him about the old accusation. 
Stockdale spoke with indiscreet warmth against Keith, so warmly 
indeed that Keith felt it necessary that the conversation be repeated 
to the Monthly Meeting. The lively discussion which followed was 
terminated only by the approach of evening. 

Next day the discussion was renewed at the schoolhouse. Keith’s 
supporters attended in full strength, but Fitzwater had only a few 
sympathizers present. These, after a fiery encounter between Keith 
and Lloyd, withdrew. Keith and his followers, thus left in posses- 
sion of the field, proceeded to use their advantage. After condemn- 
ing Stockdale, they considered those doctrinal questions so dear to 
Keith’s heart, and brought up the consideration of the “Rhode 
Island Sheet,’’ which had not been approved by the Philadelphia 
“meeting.” Its critics being now absent, those who were left ac- 
cepted it, thus committing themselves to a definite creed. They 
acted, it must be noted, not as a schismatic group, but as the regular 
Monthly Meeting. 

At the Quarterly Meeting on March 7 they presented the minutes 
of this adjourned meeting for approval and entry into the regular 
minute book. Their opponents were now sufficiently organized to 
frustrate the maneuver and instead of ratifying the actions of the 
schoolhouse meeting, they condemned them. Moreover, they tried to 
reduce the question to its original status by regarding it as a dispute 
between Keith, on the one hand, and Fitzwater and Stockdale on 
the other, and by having the matter settled by the Friends in the 
Ministry. This Keith was unwilling to accept. He knew that most 
of the leaders of the ‘meeting,’ who were of course Friends in the 
Ministry, sympathized with his antagonists and would condemn his 
action; whereas his whole point was that the question was a doc- 
trinal one, not a personal one, in which parties, not individuals, 
were concerned.® 

The seriousness of the controversy became apparent when the 
time came for the semiannual change in meeting places. In the 
winter the Quakers met in the Bank meeting house, in the heart of 
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town; but when warm weather arrived, making passable roads and 
paths, they held their meetings in the morning in the Center meet- 
ing house about a mile away, and used the other meeting house in 
the afternoon. Now, as spring came, plans were made to follow the 
usual custom. Keith’s party refused to go to the Center and con- 
tinued to meet at the Bank. When their opponents tried to make 
them conform by locking the building, they met in Keith’s house, 
or in that of Philip James, or in Barbados House. 

This action of barring them from the meeting house, Keith’s fol- 
lowers declared to be the chief reason for the schism.® But the other 
party had not intended their action to have this result. The Monthly 
Meeting in late April urged any who felt inclined to go to the 
separate meeting and “tenderly admonish them in order to bring 
them to a sense of their condition.” 7 Evidently these tender admoni- 
tions brought good results, for Keith and his followers, who now 
called themselves Christian Quakers, occasionally met with the oth- 
ers; although, it must be admitted, the gatherings often lost their 
calm dignity and degenerated into lively squabbles. 

Things were thus in a confused state, each group regarding the 
other as schismatic, yet occasionally meeting together, when in the 
troubled little city there arrived late in April or early in May, two 
potential peace-makers. Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson had 
come from England to visit all the “meetings” in North America, 
but their appearance was singularly opportune, for their prestige 
and disinterestedness should have enabled them to act impartially 
and end the schism. Both were famous throughout England as mis- 
sionaries and preachers, and in their journeys as Traveling Friends, 
or Friends in the Ministry, their zeal and sincerity more than com- 
pensated for their lack of the learning characteristic of Penn and 
Barclay.? But now their very zeal and sincerity, untempered as they 
were by the adroitness which made Whitehead or Penn such able 
negotiators, tended to enlist them against the scholarly Keith. Fur- 
thermore, having seen the evil effects of a recent separation in Eng- 
land—the Wilkinson-Story schism—they could have but little sym- 
pathy with any who threatened the unity of Quakerism.° 

6 Ibid., 15-16; Thomas Ellwood, An Epistle to Friends . .. (London, 1694), 
pp. 29-34, writing at second-hand knowledge, puts the separation in meeting 
places the following year. 
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In his first account of the affair, Some Reasons and Causes of the 
Late Separation ..., published in May or early June, Keith de- 
clared that at first the two English Quakers decided that he had be~. 
haved well. In a later story, The Plea of the Innocent, he lamented 
that his enemies had so flattered and deceived the visitors that he had 
no opportunity completely to present his case. Probably there is truth 
in both accounts: Keith’s prestige would have made the visitors in- 
clined to value his evidence, but when they saw that the Friends in 
the Ministry were against him almost to a man, they decided that 
he must be in the wrong. Wilson, in his Journal, gives the impres- 
sion that from the very first he disapproved of Keith, but later 
events, such as Keith’s “disownment” in America and England, may 
have colored his memory of these incidents. 

Meetings were held (at his instigation, Keith declared) so that 
each side might present its case. At first Keith’s party wished to 
clarify the situation by offering a creed of twelve articles, but their 
opponents refused to consider it. Keith thereupon aired his charge 
that his opponents held unsound doctrines. During his speech, he 
declared, his hearers talked among themselves and made no effort 
to reply to him. Wilson’s explanation of their silence blamed Keith’s 
loquacity, which gave them no chance to speak. At the second meet- 
ing Wilson rebuked him for the separation: 


No error in faith, doctrine, or principle of particular man, or persons, was 
a sufficient reason for him to set up a separate meeting. . . . If he and 
his company were sound in faith and doctrine, and men of God, they 
should have kept up their testimony for the Lord in the meeting; and if 
there must have been a separation; such unsound men or persons would 
have gone away from friends, as those did formerly.1° 


Dickenson’s policy in dealing with the separatists was more mod- 
erate: he attempted to minimize the differences in doctrine—he 
compared them, Keith says, to “Children falling out over trifles’’— 
so that the reconciliation which he aimed to secure would involve 
no question of heresy, but merely discipline. ‘Thinking from this 
that Dickenson favored him, Keith attended a meeting where the 
English visitor was to speak and he himself arose in the gallery to 
preach as if they were in unity. Dickenson’s reply left no doubt as 
to his disapproval of Keith. He rebuked him so heartily that Keith 
and his followers strode out of the meeting. As they left, Wilson re- 
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lates, their hearers cried, “Give way, and let the divel come out, for 
the little black man from England has got the day.” 

But he had “got the day’ at the expense of Quaker unity. The 
visit of the two Englishmen, far from healing the breach, had served 
to create more ill feeling. Their insistence that Keith’s ground for 
separation had been slight made him only the more determined to 
continue in the course which he had adopted. The May Monthly 
Meeting, nevertheless, attempted to restore unity. But all their ef- 
forts—even the loudly voiced regrets of Fitzwater for his rash speech 
—failed.11 Peace-making delegates Keith received with scorn. 

On June 4 the Friends in the Ministry, or Public Friends as they 
were also called, passed judgment on both Keith and Stockdale. 
Keith later claimed that they took advantage of his absence from 
home; and the words “respite at this time’ hint that the Quakers 
might have thankfully seized this opportunity to settle the matter. 
‘The fact that they censured Stockdale, as well, shows how sincerely 
they were attempting, despite the great provocation they had re- 
ceived, to be fair. ‘The judgment ran as follows: 


We being prevented in our Meetings of late, to proceed orderly in busi- 
ness, by reason of a turbulent and unsubdued spirit, which has much dis- 
quieted us, but having respite at this time, have considered seriously and 
duly of a charge exhibited several months past, by George Keith, against 
William Stockdale, many if not most of us, being present at several Meet- 
ings, where the Allegations of each side were heard; and as the Friends then 
present concluded on a Judgment in this matter, but were prevented of pub- 
lishing the same by reason of George Keith’s unruly Behaviour and extream 
Passion, which abruptly broke up the said Meeting; we declare our con- 
current sense as followeth, ‘That whereas Proof was made by two Wit- 
nesses, That William Stockdale should say, ‘That George Keith’s preaching 
Christ without and Christ within was preaching two Christs; which Wil- 
liam Stockdale denied the words so spoken; and alledged, That George 
Keith called him an Ignorant Heathen, and gave him several vilifying Ex- 
pressions, Our Judgment is, That William Stockdale is reprovable, and 
blameworthy, for uttering the said words, they being an Offence to many 
sound and tender Friends, and that we condemn the same. And as for 
George Keith’s manner of proceeding against him, we cannot own the same 
to be pursuant to Gospel Order, the said George Keith having not alone 
dealt with him in private, before he had further prosecuted his Complaint; 
neither can we hold him excusable for his indecent Expressions to William 
Stockdale, he being elder in Truth and in Years. 


11 “Philadelphia Monthly Meeting Minutes,” Pub. of the Gen. Soc. of Penn., IV, 
158. 
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Given forth by the Meeting of Publick Friends, at Philadelphia, the 4th 
of 4th Month, 1692. 


This paper, far from mollifying Keith, merely infuriated him. 
When it was presented to him, he refused to pay attention to it. 
At the June meeting, when the testimony was read, he ignored it. 
Instead of following its advice and making peace, he challenged 
his opponents by publishing his version of the dispute in A Plea for 
the Innocent. In this he declared that he had been tried while he 
was absent and found guilty without a chance to defend himself. 

He had already aggravated the seriousness of the situation by 
publishing abroad an account of the controversy as Some Reasons 
and Causes of the Late Separation ... , which, although it was 
supposedly written by his group, was clearly his own work. After- 
ward this rushing into print seemed to have been a blunder, as it 
prejudiced against him conservative members of his sect who would 
have sympathized with his doctrinal stand, but at the time it en- 
abled him to score over his opponents in thus getting his side of the 
affair made public. ‘There was only one printing press in the colony, 
and the printer, William Bradford, had taken Keith’s side. As a re- 
sult, late in April Bradford had been released from his contract 
as publisher for the Quakers.1? He had already displayed an in- 
dependent spirit when earlier he had angered the magistrates by 
referring to Penn as “the Lord Penn,” but he was a good printer 
and as son-in-law of Andrew Sowle, official printer for English 
Quakers, he enjoyed a certain prestige. But his championship of 
Keith outweighed these considerations. Thus Keith gained a pub- 
lisher, while his opponents (until in 1694 two of their number 
reached London) relied upon copyists to disseminate their side of 
the case, although Bradford, much to his credit, offered to print 
for them.1* 

Not content with sending abroad militant pamphlets, Keith busied 
himself with going about to neighboring “meetings.” There he aired 


12 Tbid., IV, 157. 

13 Keith and John Delavell, The Heresie and Hatred ... Charged upon the 
Innocent Justly returned upon the Guilty ... (Philadelphia, 1693), p. 23. In 
1691 Bradford had published Whitehead’s admonition to unity, A Christian 
Epistle to Friends (London, 1689); in 1692, while his press was sending forth Keith’s 
warlike tracts, it also issued several pacificatory pamphlets: Stephen Crisp, A 
Faithful Warning & Exhortation to Friends to beware of Seducing Spirits . . 
(London, 1684), and An Epistle of Tender Love . . . (London, 1690), and two let- 
ters of George Fox as A Vision Concerning the Mischievous Separation among 
Friends in Old England. 
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his controversy with Stockdale, while his followers, the number of 
whom seems to have been constantly increasing, aided him. His re- 
fusal to acknowledge his errors and his persistency in preaching 
finally led twenty-eight Friends in the Ministry to prepare a paper 
condemning him and his followers. Keith, it explained, had by his 
publications and speeches made Quakers “‘a scorn to the profane and 
the song of the drunkard.’’ He must cease preaching until he had 
become reconciled with those whom he had offended; his sympa- 
thizers, too, were declared to be “unqualified to the work of the 
Gospel, as degenerating from the guidance of God’s blessed and 
peaceable spirit.’ The tone of this document, inasmuch as it de- 
clared Keith and his followers sole culprits, was not calculated to 
bring peace.14 

In the face of this condemnation, which was known as The Judg- 
ment of the Twenty-eight, Keith and his followers could not remain 
silent. hey replied early in July with an aptly worded and trench- 
ant epistle “to All Faithful Friends in Pensilvania, East and West- 
Jarsey, and to all every-where else, in all parts of the World, to 
whose Hands this may come.” 

The paper rehearsed the cause of the difficulty, the statement of 
Fitzwater that Keith had denied the sufficiency of the Light within. 
In an effort to bring the dispute back to its original basis, one of 
doctrine not of personalities, the pamphlet stated Keith’s belief that 
the Light within must be supplemented by belief in Jesus Christ, 
while “humane” learning, the Bible, and preaching were helpful in 
creating a receptive mood. By clearing Fitzwater of blame and con- 
demning Keith, the “meeting” had denied ‘““The Man Christ Jesus, 
and the great Merits, and Value and Efficacy of his Suffering, Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, and his Mediation in Heaven,” thus 
proving that they were not Christians. Keith and his followers, there- 
fore, could not meet with them until they showed repentance and 
faith. The appellation of “ignorant heathen” which Keith had given 
Stockdale, the paper declared to be a fit one, in that he had dis- 
closed his ignorance of, and his lack of belief in, one of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. | 

As for the statements contained in The Judgment of the Twenty- 
eight, they were distinctly untrue and false. ‘The Keithites pointed 
out that The Plea of the Innocent had already answered its charges. 
With extraordinary audacity they proceeded to announce that the 


14 Proud, History of Pennsylvania, 1, 365 ff. 
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Friends in the Ministry who had judged Keith should not be per- 
mitted to preach until they had retracted their judgment and had 
shown their doctrinal soundness by a public declaration. Keith, on 
the contrary, the paper declared, should continue to preach be- 
cause he would save souls and glorify God. Finally, it stated, they 
wished their opponents’ papers to be printed, so that all might 
have an opportunity to read them and judge for themselves. Acting 
upon this suggestion, twenty-seven of Keith’s followers published 
this defense, along with the papers issued by their opponents, as 
The Judgments Given Forth. 

Another proclamation was issued by the Keithites on August 28. 
This not only rehearsed the injustices done to Keith, but went so 
far as to attack those Friends in the Ministry who were magistrates. 
‘These men, it was claimed, had presumed upon their civil authority 
in going to meetings in their official robes; thus garbed, they had 
utilized their authority to check freedom of speech in religious mat- 
ters. The proclamation ended with a challenge to the Friends in the 
Ministry to clear themselves of charges of partiality, injustice, and 
unrighteous judgment. It was signed by Elizabeth Keith and six 
men, including Bradford. 

The summer of 1692, as may be gathered from this Stee 
of epistles, saw little peace in Quaker meetings. Keith had sympa- 
thizers scattered about, so that he could always be assured of sup- 
port wherever he went. His opponents, powerful as they were, found 
themselves constantly hampered by his bold defiance of their au- 
thority. Although he had been rebuked and forbidden to preach 
by the dominant faction, he had not been “disowned.” ‘Thus, he ap- 
peared at meetings here and there, as at Frankford or Burlington. 
For the schism had spread from Philadelphia to other “meetings” 
in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys. Keith had also made trips to New 
England and to Maryland to present his case,1° while his pamphlets 
had been widely circulated. 

The cleavage in Pennsylvania did not follow lines of nationality. 
Only a few Welshmen joined Keith, but several of the German 
Quakers aligned themselves with him, although their leader, the 
learned Pastorius, opposed him violently. Indeed, Pastorius went so 
far as to declare in a poem that those who sympathized with Keith 
“miserably fell into the Ditch of Mud,” where they “scold, back- 


15 Makemie, An Answer to George Keith ..., p. 36; Keith, The Plea of the 
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bite, bug-bear, scare’’; and in another poetical effusion he compared 
Keith to the bull of Bashan.1* Pastorius was among the six Germans 
who signed the judgment of the Yearly Meeting at Burlington in 
1692. Five prominent Germans at this time took Keith’s side.1 

Nor did the cleavage follow class distinctions. If most of the 
magistrates disapproved of Keith, Robert Turner and Patrick Rob- 
inson, two of the most powerful members of the colony, gave him 
their support. Bradford, of course, as printer and as owner of a 
flourishing paper mill, was a man of some standing. Most of the 
substantial folk frowned upon the schism. The attitude of Phineas 
Pemberton and Thomas Janney typified that of the wealthy, con- 
servative colonists, who inwardly must have deprecated the un- 
seemly behavior of Lloyd and Jennings as much as that of Keith, 
but who regarded Keith as an outsider, sententious, inflammatory, 
and provocative. 

As the summer wore on and the schism became more pronounced, 
men’s thoughts turned to the Yearly Meeting. ‘The Keithites, because 
their epistles had been ignored by their opponents, prepared an 
elaborate document, called The Appeal from the Twenty-eight 
Judges to the Spirit of Truth and true Judgment in . . . Quakers, 
that Meet at this Yearly Meeting at Burlington. ... This they 
planned to present to the Yearly Meeting at Burlington. It asked, first 
of all, for a public hearing of the case, at which impartial judges 
should preside. It then suggested twelve questions for discussion. The 
first eight dealt with doctrinal matters, such as whether “The God- 
head of Christ was crucified on the Cross’ and whether the Light 
within was adequate for man’s salvation. Heretical statements made 
by members of the Philadelphia meeting were repeated, with the 
names of the speakers. Altogether, a series of nice problems were 
prepared for the Yearly Meeting, though the previous year, as has 
already been noted, this gathering had not felt itself competent to 
cope with the Keith-Stockdale controversy. 

Not content with raising these fine doctrinal points, the Keithites 
ventured to attack the magistrates—not only as officials, but as both 
Friends in the Ministry and officials. The last four questions of The 
Appeal were calculated to make the Yearly Meeting definitely con- 
done or condemn the actions of Lloyd, Cook, Jennings, and other 


16M. D. Learned, Francis Daniel Pastorius (Philadelphia, 1908), pp. 203, 213. 
17 §. W. Pennypacker, “The Settlement of Germantown, and the Causes Which 
Led to It,” Penn. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 1880, IV, 33-34. 
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leading Quakers. Thus, the ninth inquired whether the twenty- 
eight Friends in the Ministry should not have rebuked the Quakers 
who took part in the Babbitt affair; while the tenth queried whether 
such action did not constitute an evil precedent, weakening the 
testimony of Quakers in England and Barbados who had suffered 
for refusing to contribute to the militia.1® Finally, the twelfth asked: 
“Whether there is any Example and Precedent for it in the Scrip- 
ture, or in all Christendom, that Ministers should Enforce the 
Worldly Government as they do here?” Of course, in bringing up 
these questions about the magistracy, apt as they were, Keith and 
his followers unwisely deflected the attention of the Yearly Meet- 
ing and other readers from the one issue which they had hitherto 
stressed—that is, the doctrinal. ‘This lengthy statement was signed 
on behalf of the members of the separatist group, by Keith and five 
others. Bradford proceeded to set it in type, while John McComb, 
whose tailor’s and victualer’s shop was centrally located, distributed 
the copies. 

The disadvantage of having the sole printing press in the hands 
of the Keithites had never been so evident as it was at this moment, 
though it must be admitted that Bradford had offered his press to 
his opponents. On the other hand, Arthur Cook, Samuel Richard- 
son, Lloyd, and Jennings, who were among the principal supporters 
of Stockdale and Fitzwater, were magistrates, and as such had the 
counteradvantage of authority. They ordered that Bradford and 
McComb be arrested and brought to trial. At their hearing, which 
took place on August 27, the accused men displayed a most rebel- 
lious spirit. When the judges refused to give them a copy of the in- 
dictment, they refused to recognize the legality of the proceedings. 
The specific act with the violation of which they were charged was 
that of 14 Car. II, about printing unlicensed books without name 
of place and printer. This, according to Laurence C. Wroth, in The 
Colonial Printer, “presents the only recorded case in which a clause 
of the Parliamentary press restriction was brought forward by the 
prosecution” in the New World.t® Both Bradford and McComb re- 
fused to give security to appear at the Quarter Sessions and were 
thereupon consigned to prison.?° 


18 Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, pp. 618 ff. 

19 (New York, 1931), p. 147. 

20 Keith’s account is given in the Expostulation appended in The Appeal from 
the Twenty Eight Judges to the Spirit of Truth ... ; the episode is also told by 
the neutral Makemie in Answer to Keith, p. 100; Edward Cockson, Rigid Quakers, 
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The magistrates also deprived McComb of his license as tailor 
and victualer.*! Bradford’s type and printing press, valued at ten 
pounds, were confiscated. All copies of The Appeal, according to 
Keith, were seized, but in some way or other Keith and his followers 
procured new copies, with an ‘“Expostulation” added, which re- 
counted the cruel treatment given Bradford and McComb, but also 
discreetly declared: ‘“We did not, nor do not intend anything against 
the present Government, or Magistracy, but own them in Commis- 
sion to be Magistrates, and account it our Duty to obey them, either 
actively or passively.’”’ They posted copies of The Appeal triumph- 
antly in Philadelphia and neighboring towns.”? 

These criticisms of the magistrates, as has been seen, were framed 
as questions, not as definite charges, but their implications were all 
too clear to the harassed officials. The Appeal was bad enough. 
But Keith, ever warm-tempered, could not control himself in his pub- 
lic encounters with the officials. ‘Thomas Lloyd particularly annoyed 
him. It seemed to Keith but fitting that he should point out to him 
certain facts which he felt were patent, such as that he was unfit 
to govern and that “his Name would stink’—a procedure which 
delighted the ribald, but pained the serious. Samuel Jennings was 
another béte noire, both to Keith and to Peter Boss, one of his most 
ardent followers. Not content with accusing of tyranny those Friends 
in the Ministry who were also magistrates, Keith prophesied the loss 
of their power. 

The justices met in wrath to consider how they should deal with 
Keith and his more vocal followers. ‘Their efforts to induce the two 
non-Quaker magistrates, Lacy Cock, a Lutheran, and John Holmes, 
a Baptist, to act with them failed, for these two men pointed out 
that the altercation was purely among the Quakers and had no ref- 
erence to government. But the Quakers felt their authority too much 
discredited to permit Keith to “prate” and to let The Appeal be 
scattered abroad. ‘They therefore issued a proclamation, warning 
him and others to cease maligning them in speeches and scattering 
pamphlets abroad.?$ 

The town crier proclaimed this warning in the marketplace, with 


Cruel Persecutors ... (London, 1705), p. 26, undoubtedly based on Keith’s 
accounts; and Keith, New England’s Spirit of Persecution ... (London, 1693), 
Pike. 
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its threat to Keith and all who sympathized with him. With unusual 
discretion, according to a Presbyterian observer, Keith kept out of 
town, lest he be imprisoned and thus prevented from attending the 
Yearly Meeting.?* His spirit was quite unbroken, however, and his 
hostility unabated. 

Early in September the Yearly Meeting convened in Burlington. 
Keith and his followers attended with high hopes of securing justifi- 
cation for themselves and condemnation for their opponents. Such 
was not to be the case, for the Yearly Meeting split, as had previ- 
ous meetings of Quakers held to settle the affair. ‘There are three 
accounts of this meeting. In two the impression is that which one 
would expect to receive: Keith’s and Jennings’ show each other in 
the worst possible light, and each claims the victory for his own 
side. The third, by Francis Makemie, a Presbyterian who had once 
crossed swords with Keith and now, no doubt influenced by the pub- 
lished accounts of the breach, possibly tended to favor Keith, sum- 
marily dismissed the Yearly Meeting as follows: 


Great things were expected from the Yearly meeting at Burlington . 
but Keith came off there with Flying Colours; for the other Party being 
Summoned again and again to appear, but declined it; Whether they dis- 
owned the Authority of that Meeting, or suspected the badness of their 
cause, which they had reason to do, or feared G. K. his Party to be too 
strong, they can best answer for themselves; but that Meeting justified G. K., 
and condemned Lloyd and his Party, discharging them to Teach or Pray 
in publick Meetings till they had condemned their Former Judgment, by 
a Publick writing; and how this Order was slighted, is too palpable to be 
discribed; both Parties are discharged from Railing, which supposes both 
guilty.?5 

Jennings’ account dismisses such a tale contemptuously. Keith 
and his followers, he claimed, met apart in the court house in Bur- 
lington, from which they communicated with the other meeting, to 
ask that The Appeal be given serious consideration. When the 
Quakers informed the messenger that Keith’s case would be heard 
after the other business had been transacted, he and his party in- 
terpreted this message as “‘evasions, and Jesuitical Tricks.” The fol- 
lowing day the Yearly Meeting sent word to Keith that they would 
meet him on the morrow, the day set apart for business. But he 
and his followers greeted the men who bore this message with shouts 
and would have nothing to do with them. ‘Thereupon, Robert 
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Turner and seventy-seven other Keithites drew up “a sort of Judg- 
ment against Friends.”’ 2 

Meanwhile the regular Yearly Meeting disowned Keith. Not con- 
tent with this action, it warned Quakers in an “Epistle to the 
Monthly and Quarterly meetings in East and West Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere as there shall be occasion,” to avoid debate 
with the schismatics. ‘The epistle began with an exhortation to unity, 
but proceeded to condemn Keith and his followers with merciless 
severity: 


And now Dear friends haveing this day heard the Testimony of our dear 
& well esteemed friends & Labourers in the Gospell given forth at their 
Quarterly Meeting held at Philadelphia the goth day of the 4th month 
1692 against George Keith (for his vile Abuses & ungodly exposing of them 
in print, & otherwise endeavoring by his misrepresentations of them to make 
them the Derision of the heathen & scorne of fools). As also against all 
others joyned with him in this evil warring with the same Testimony from 
severall of the Quarterly Meetings belonging to this Meeting, and he & they 
still persisting & like evil men & seducers waxing worse & worse in the afores¢ 
wicked practices, we find it our Duty to joyn with our Brethren in their 
Testimony against that Spirit of Revileing, Raileing, Lying, Slandering & 
falsely accusing which hath risen up & acted notoriously in George Keith 
& his adherents. And hath led them into a mischievous & hurtfull Separacon; 
And we do hereby declare ‘That we do not nor canot have unity in Spirit 
with any of them untill they returne & repent of their Evils aforesaid: And 
therefore Dear friends, all you that love Sions peace, & concord amongst 
Brethren and regard your own everlasting welfare, Beware of being taken 
or defiled by that Spirit. And for as much as contenson & strife is it’s food, 
avoid as much as may be of all Contests & debates with those that are in it; 
And the God of peace preserve us & be our Habitacon and increase Love & 
unity amongst us To the Comforting of us & disappointment of his & our 
Enemys is the Labour and Travail of your friends & Brethren in the Cov- 
enant and fellowship of Life, Light & Grace.?7 


The seventy-eight who aligned themselves with Keith likewise 
drew up a judgment, as has been said, in which they, too, regarded 
themselves as representing the Yearly Meeting, although in reality 
they represented but a fourth of that body. Though in a more con- 
ciliatory spirit than that of the other group, they did not hesitate 
to condemn the spirit of faction which animated both Lloyd and his 
followers and Keith and his. Having rehearsed the steps leading to 
the schism and the events of the Yearly Meeting, the paper stated 
that their opinion was: 
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That the said George Keith, and his Friends concerned in the said Paper 
of Condemnation, are not guilty of the Charges and Censures therein con- 
tained; and that therefore, for the Honour, Prosperity, and Welfare of 
Truth and Peace and Quietness of the Churches of Christ in these Parts, 
and elsewhere, the said Thomas Lloyd, and the rest of the said Twenty- 
eight Persons, forthwith Recall their said Paper of Condemnation, and 
that they condemn the same by a Writing under their Hands, directed to 
all the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, whereunto the said Paper was 
directed; and that they forbear to speak, by way of publick Testimony in 
Meetings, till they have so done. And we also give it as our Judgment, That 
those Publick Friends who are charged with Misdemeanours, and II] Be- 
haviour in their Lives and Conversations, do forbear speaking in Publick 
Meetings by way of Testimony, till they clear themselves, and make Satis- 
faction to their Brethren: And that all Publick Friends, on both sides, for- 
bear all Railing, and Reviling one another, either publickly or privately, 
which hath only this tendency, to dishonour Truth, and lay Stumbling 
Blocks in the Way of the Weak; but in that such Case they observe the 
Primitive Churches Order, established by Christ, and his Apostles, and 
Practiced among Friends.?§ 


The Yearly Meeting thus saw an even greater schism than had 
been expected, over seventy members, or one-fourth, definitely align- 
ing themselves with Keith. Undoubtedly, Keith had never intended 
that matters should come to such a pass as this. From a disagreement 
between two Quakers over a point of doctrine had grown this vast 
separation, involving nearly all the meetings and cutting off possibly 
one-fourth of the members. His efforts to impress Quakers with the 
dangers of inadequate instruction in matters of faith had brought 
down upon this unintentional Samson, if not the whole temple, at 
least a goodly portion of it. He and his followers were now faced 
with the difficult. task of building out of the wreckage a sect repre- 
senting the ideas for the adoption of which he had been striving. 
His ambition to carry the whole of American Quakerism with him 
had failed. Even the Yearly Meeting of New England, where his in- 
fluence had been strong, joined with the Meetings of Maryland, 
Long Island, Virginia, and Barbados, in condemning him.?? But 
Keith did not despair: 


Therefore let who will despise and reject this Faith [he wrote], we are well 
assured we have many faithful Brethren both in America, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and other parts of the World who are lovers of the crucified 


28 A Counter Testimonial, Signed by Seventy-eight Persons disavowing all those 
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Jesus, and will bless God in our behalf, that he hath raised us up to stand 
Witnesses for his holy Truth in the midst of such great Contradiction and 
Opposition.®° 


APPENDIX 


THE MAGISTRATES’ PROCLAMATION 


Published in: Keith, New England’s Spirit of Persecution... ; 
Jennings, The State of the Case, pp. 47-57; and Proud, History 
of Pennsylvania, I, 373-376. 


At a Private Sessions held for the County of Philadelphia, the 25th of the 
6th Month, 1692. Before 

Arthur Cooke 
Samuel Jennings 
Samuel Richardson 
Humphrey Murrey 
Anthony Morris 
Robert Ewen 


Justices of the County 


Whereas the Government of this Province being by the late King of 
England’s peculiar favour Vested, and sithence continued in Governor 
Penn, who thought fit to make his, and our worthy friend ‘Thomas Lloyd, 
his Deputy Governor; by and under whom the magistrates do act in the 
Government: and whereas it hath been proved before us, that George 
Keith being a Resident here, did contrary to his duty publickly Revile the 
said Deputy Governor, By calling him Impudent Man, telling him he was 
not fit to be a Governor, and that his Name would stink, with many other 
slighting and abusive Expressions, both to him and the Magistrates: (and 
he that useth such Exorbitancy of speech towards our said Governour, may 
be supposed will easily dare to call the Members of Council and Magis- 
trates Impudent Rascals, as hath lately called one in an open Assembly, 
that was Constituted to be a Magistrate) and he also charges the Magis- 
trates who are Ministers here, with Ingrossing the Magistratical Power into 
their hands, that they might usurp Authority over him; saying also he 
hoped in God, he should shortly see their Power taken from them, all 
which he acted in an undecent manner. 

And further, the said George Keith with several of his Adherents, having 
some few days since, with unusual Insolence, by a Printed Sheet, called an 
Appeal, etc. Traduced and vilely misrepresented the Industry, Care, Readi- 
ness and Vigilance of some Magistrates and others here: in their late Pro- 
ceedings against the Privateers (viz) Babitt, and his Crew, in order to bring 
them to condign Punishment, whereby to discourage such attempts for the 
future; and have also thereby defamed and arraigned the Determinations 


30 Keith, False Judgments Reprehended ..., pic. 
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of the Provincial Judicature against murtherers; and not only so, but also 
by wrong Insinuations, have laboured to possess the Readers of their 
Pamphlet, that it is Inconsistent for those who are Ministers of the Gospel 
to act as Magistrates:* which if granted, will render our said Proprietary 
incapable of the Powers given him, by the said King’s Letters of Patents, 
and so Prostitute the Validity of every act of Government, more especially 
in the Executive part thereof, to the Courtesie and Censure of all factious 
Spirits and Malecontents under the same.* #1 

Now for as much as we, as well as others have born and still do pa- 
tiently endure the said George Keith and his adherents in their many Per- 
sonal Reflections against us, and their gross Revilings of our Religious So- 
‘ciety, yet we cannot (without the Violation of our Trust to the King and 
Governour, as also to the Inhabitants of this Government) pass by or con- 
nive at such part of the said Pamphlet and Speeches, that have a tendency 
to Sedition, and Disturbance of the Peace, as also to the Subversion of the 
Present Government, or to the aspersing of the Magistrates thereof. 

Therefore, For the undeceiving of all People, we have thought fit by 
this Publick Writing that our Procedure against the Persons now in Sheriffs 
Custody, as well as what we intend against others concerned, (in its proper 
place) Respects only that part of the said Printed Sheet which appears to 
have the ‘Tendency aforesaid, and not any part relating to the Difference 
in Religion, but also these are to caution such who are well affected to the 
Security, Peace and Legal Administration of Justice in this place, that they 
give no Countenance to any Revilers and Contemners of Authority, Magis- 
trates or Magistracy, as also to warn all other Persons, that they forbear 
the further publishing and spreading of the said Pamphlets, as they will 
answer to the contrary at their Peril... . 


31'The clause marked * ...* was not included in Keith’s New England’s 
Spirit of Persecution... . 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHRISTIAN QUAKERS (1692-1693) 


Upon their return to Philadelphia from the Yearly Meeting, 
Keith and his party considered the situation. Their tactics so far had 
resulted in a stalemate. Keith had no desire to found a new sect: 
he merely wished to purify that which he had served so devotedly 
for the past thirty years, but now he found himself—with a goodly 
number of followers, it is true—out of unity with the majority of 
American Quakers. Conciliation and compromise—was it too late 
for these? The Monthly Meeting of the dominant faction thought 
it was, as it grimly rejected his advances: 


There being a paper sent to this meeting from a pretended Monthly Meet- 
ing held at the house of Philip James, sign’d by George Keith, Thomas 
Budd, Thomas Godfrey, Abraham Opdegrave, Nicholas Pearce, and Thomas 
Ritter—which they call a proposal, and Friends having considered thereof 
do return them answer that our Meeting is fixed at the usual hour as for- 
merly, and that we cannot own them as a Monthly Meeting of the people 
called Quakers, nor compound with them in any such matter. 


The Friends in the Ministry who were magistrates then prepared 
to carry out the threat contained in their proclamation of August 
28. By action of the Grand Jury, on October 5, Peter Boss, Thomas 
Budd, and Keith were indicted: 


We of the Grand Jury, for the Body of this County, do present Peter Boss, 
for that he hath accused S. J. being a magisterial Officer with being an un- 
just Judge and of his being Drunk, and of laying a wager with John Slocum, 
and for many other Scandalous, Reproachful, and Malicious Expressions, 
to the defaming of him, and tending to the disturbance of the Peace, con- 
trary to the Law in that Cause made and Provided. 


We of the Grand Jury, do present George Keith and Thomas Budd, as 
Authors of a Book, entitled, The Plea of the Innocent, Wherein page the 
13th. about the latter end of the same, they the said G. K. and T. B. de- 
famingly accuse Samuel Jennings, he being a Judge and Magistrate of this 
Province, of being too High and Imperious in Worldly Courts, calling him 
an Ignorant, Presumptuous and Insolent Man, greatly exposing his Repu- 


1 “Philadelphia Monthly Meeting Minutes,” Pub. of Gen. Soc. of Penn., IV, 165. 
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tation, of an ill president, and contrary to the Law in that case [cause?] made 
and provided. 


William Bradford also was to be tried, on the grounds upon which 
he had been indicted the previous August.” 

If Keith’s opponents hoped that such action would quiet him, 
they were mistaken. He preached with the greater zeal as he saw 
martyrdom, the reward of saints, almost within his grasp. Arthur 
Cook, if one may believe Thomas Budd, attended Keith’s meetings 
assiduously—perhaps to collect evidence as to seditious and inflam- 
matory sermons, perhaps merely to satisfy his curiosity. “Deceit, 
Deceit,’ he murmured after he had listened to Keith, ‘and who can 
bear this?’”’ while his hearers thought him “very uncivil and rude.” 
He attempted to stare Keith out of countenance at a First-day meet- 
ing in mid-November till Budd felt he must interpose himself be- 
tween this baleful stare and the inspired Keith. “Wilt thou push 
mer” inquired Cook angrily. “No,” replied Budd, “but I think to 
stand in the way and not let thee come close to him,” and he at- 
tempted to quench Cook’s zeal by “stroking his face,” “Gently .. . 
as a Nurse would do a sucking Child, and as one will do another 
that is familiar to him, intending no hurt, nor doing no hurt in the 
least, more than a Nurse will do to a child.” * This explanation 
seems a bit too naive and would undoubtedly differ from that which 
Cook would have offered. The accounts written by Jennings indi- 
cate as unfriendly a spirit on the part of Keith’s followers as Budd’s 
do. But it was not difficult for each side to discover sound biblical 
precedents for smiting one’s enemy hip and thigh—in a figurative 
sense, of course. 

Such minor diversions paled before the spectacle offered in early 
December when the trial of Keith and three of his most zealous 
disciples took place in the Quarter Sessions. For six days lively verbal 
tilts prevailed. The court, naturally enough, was hostile to Keith: 
the attitude of the Quaker justices, Cook, Jennings, Richardson, 
Ewen, Owen, Waddy—though Jennings declared he was not on the 
bench when judgment was delivered *—was inevitably one which 
predetermined the guilt of the defendants, although John Holmes, 
a Baptist; Robert Turner, Keith’s friend; and a Lutheran judge sat 
on the bench during a part of the proceedings. As for the jury, even 

2 Jennings, The State of the Case, pp. 52-53. 


3'Thomas Budd, A Just Rebuke . . . (Philadelphia, 1692), p. 6. 
4 Jennings, The State of the Case, p. 57. 
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Justice Holmes, Keith declared, noticed that it was composed al- 
most entirely of men hostile to the defendants. Instead of Patrick 
Robinson, the proprietary’s attorney, who favored Keith, ‘Thomas 
Lloyd’s brother David conducted the prosecution by special permis- 
sion of the court. Keith felt, therefore, that the trial was not a fair 
one and that he was being persecuted, not prosecuted, an attitude 
which led him to call an account of the trial New England’s Spirit 
of Persecution Transmitted to Pennsylvania, in memory of the cruel 
treatment given by New England magistrates to Quakers. 

Boss was tried first. The presentment charged him with accusing 
Jennings of “‘being a magisterial officer, with being an unjust Judge, 
and of his being Drunk,” and of a number of other scandalous ex- 
pressions. To these egregious charges Boss pleaded not guilty. He 
objected to the presence of jurymen who were Jennings’ friends, 
but the court paid no attention to him and proceeded to have the 
jury give the attestation, which took the place of an oath: “In the 
Presence of Almighty God and this Court, you shall promise, well 
and truly, To Try and true Deliverance make betwixt the Honour- 
able William Penn, Proprietary and Governour of this Province, 
and the Prisoner at the Bar, according to Evidence.” David Lloyd 
and the sheriff, John White, presented the case against Boss, while 
his attorney, Thomas Harris, attempted to prove that the letter to 
Jennings, which was the source of the charges, had been written 
against him not as a magistrate, but as an individual. 

In the midst of the dispute whether Jennings could be separated 
from his magistracy, Keith begged leave to speak. After “much and 
long Importunity,” he was finally permitted to present the differ- 
ence between words spoken to a man in his private capacity and in 
his official capacity. He protested, furthermore, that Boss being a 
Quaker they should have not gone to law, but should have given 
Gospel Order, as was the custom of the Quakers, that is, have at- 
tempted to settle the matter between themselves and if that were 
impossible, to bring it up in the Men’s Meetings. For, he pointed 
out, such a dispute belonged in a spiritual court. “This is a spiritual 
Court,” protested David Lloyd, ‘for in England they can try Atheism 
in this Court.” “Peter Boss is not accused of Atheism,” responded 
Keith very aptly, ‘and if a Christian profess one Almighty God: 
this Court hath nothing to do with him for his Opinions or Per- 
suasions in Religious Matters.’’ Lloyd found in a law book words 
to prove his point: ““Words spoke against a Bishop or Minister were 
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actionable, tho’ not actionable when spoke against a private per- 
son.”’ An alert auditor, Ralph Ward, questioned, ‘“‘May not Sin be 
reproved in a Bishop or Magistrate?” which impertinence made the 
judges order an officer to take him out of court. 

Boss’s witnesses were not present because of the inclement weather, 
_ for they would have had to come from New Jersey, but their at- 
testations were read. After a number of testimonies, the jury was 
ordered to give its verdict, which declared him guilty “of ‘Transgress- 
ing the 29 [th] Chapter of Laws of this Province, viz., against speak- 
ing slightingly of a Magistrate.’ The Bench fined Boss six pounds. 

Keith’s trial, which followed, was more lively. After the indict- 
ment was read, the clerk demanded whether Keith pleaded guilty 
or not. “Before I be demanded to plead to the Presentment,’ Keith 
replied, “I desire to be heard in a few Words.” Upon receiving the 
court’s permission, he continued: 


I would have you to consider, that both ye and we are as Beacons set on 
a Hill, and the Eyes of God, Angels and Men are upon us, and if ye do any- 
thing against us that is not fair and just, not only these parts hereaway will 
hear of it, but Europe also; for if we be wronged (if God permit) we think 
to make it known to the World. 


This warning speech provoked the judges, who informed him that 
they would not tolerate such menaces, and that if he spoke or pub- 
lished any criticism of the sentence which would be pronounced, he 
must remember that there was a law under which he might be pun- 
ished. Keith was unabashed. Was he not following the accepted 
pattern of Quaker life not only in appearing in court for his con- 
science’s sake, but also in defying the judges? 


An able Lawyer hath said [he replied] when a Man is wronged, and can 
have no other Remedy, printing is his last. Ye must give Loosers leave to 
Complain: Our Friends have done it formerly in Old England when they 
have been unjustly dealt by, and particularly William Penn and George 
Whitehead. .. . Are your Courts Infallible? Is it not possible that at 
times they may give an unjust Sentence? 


David Lloyd fell into the trap prepared for him: “Yea, our Courts 
are Infallible in Law, George, I assure thee.’ Keith thereupon ques- 
tioned, “Then why do ye admit of Appeals? If they be Infallible, 
_ there is no Occasion to appeal to a higher Judicatory.” “They were 
Infallible so far as the Law was Infallible, and so far as they kept 
to the Law,” Lloyd replied. 
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After protesting that his accusers sat on the bench and that both 
judges and jury were prejudiced against him, Keith proceeded to 
quibble over the form in which he should plead. He maintained 
that he was not “presentable,” and that if he pleaded not guilty, that 
word should be added. For, he declared, to call a man proud and 
imperious was not actionable. When Lloyd bade the clerk record 
“Nil dicit,’ Keith protested: “Why should he record me nihil dicit? 
I think I have said a great deal.” 

After more of such sparring Keith gave way to Budd. He, too, 
pleaded not guilty and protested against the jury. Meanwhile Keith 
and Lloyd carried on a running fire of bickering. The following 
morning the jury brought in the verdict, which ran “That ‘Thomas 
Budd was guilty of saying, Samuel Jennings had behaved himself 
too high and imperiously in Worldly Courts.” ‘The same sentence 
was delivered against Keith. This was no verdict, Keith declared; 
and he was reminded of the famous trial of Penn and William Meade 
in 1670, at Old Bailey, when the jury insisted that the defendants 
had been guilty of speaking in the meeting house in Grace Church 
Street—a decision which made them guilty of no crime and there- 
fore permitted their release. But in spite of such protests Keith and 
Budd were fined five pounds each. 

At the beginning of Bradford’s trial, Keith reported, the non- 
Quaker members of the jury wished to be discharged. Bradford tried 
to plead his own cause by pointing out that the charge against him 
was false, for his comment about the privateers, to which the court 
objected, had not been a seditious declaration, but an inquiry pre- 
sented to the Yearly Meeting. ‘The court, then shifting the attack, 
claimed that he had printed books without the printer’s name, at 
which point Keith aptly reminded the judges that the Quakers in 
Old England had always thus issued their books. Bradford also bril- 
liantly countered with the statement that they had no proof that he 
had printed The Appeal. A printing press had been shown to the 
jury as his, but he said that he did not see it to identify it as his. 

The jury sat for forty-eight hours without coming to a decision, 
though the court demanded that they be kept “without Meat, drink, 
fire or tobacco” (an echo of the Meade-Penn trial of 1670). Upon 
their refusal to bring in a verdict, they were discharged and Brad- 
ford was returned to prison.® 


5 Keith, New England’s Spirit of Persecution ..., pp. 13-37. It must be re- 
membered that this account, based as it is on Keith’s pamphlet, is not an impartial 
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The request of Keith and Budd to appeal to the Provincial Court 
was denied them, as was redress by the Privy Council.® It was not the 
fine, which was only five pounds, which troubled them—indeed, it 
never was collected—but the illegality of the trial, as they considered 
it, and the cloud which naturally would hang over them. ‘The penalty 
was not severe enough to make them seem martyrs, but the memory 
of the trial rankled. Keith’s followers, whom Jennings called ‘‘the 
rabble,” jeered at the magistrates,” but Keith found himself frus- 
trated. The official judgment of the Yearly Meeting he chose to dis- 
regard because of the fact that a fourth of its membership had not 
joined in the condemnation, but the trial aroused in him tre- 
mendous resentment. Indeed, he did not scruple to descend to de- 
liberate exaggeration. He wrote in 1693 that his opponents had 
persecuted him and his followers “by Fines & Imprisonment, for 
asserting the Quakers Principles against the Use of the outward 
Sword.” 

Anything that Keith could now do must necessarily be in the 
nature of an anticlimax. His martyrdom, meager as it was, had ended 
any possibility of codperation between his group and the other Quak- 
ers. His departure from the scene, however, was postponed for a 
year, during which time he busied himself with disturbing his op- 
ponents’ and strengthening his own “meeting.” 

Keith had talked so loudly of the heresy of his adversaries, that 
in desperation they now tried to prove him to be the heretic. Such 
a procedure he welcomed, he declared, for it brushed aside “the mist 
before the people” and destroyed the illusion, so sedulously cul- 
tivated by Jennings and the others, that there was no doctrinal 
question involved, but that Keith’s ungovernable temper and harsh 
words had caused the schism. His opponents chose an evening dur- 
ing the Quarter Sessions, after he had been found guilty of malign- 
ing the magistrate, to have a great public meeting. John Delavell, 
who had at first sympathized with Keith, but who had since turned 
against him (possibly because Delavell was Thomas Lloyd’s son-in- 
law), began the hearing by charging Keith with “being guilty of 
works of the Flesh, in two particulars, viz. Heresie and Hatred.” The 
old charge that he denied the sufficiency of the Light within for 
statement of the facts. Due allowance must be made for Keith’s partisanship and 
a a fact that he tried to make it appear similar to the Penn-Meade trial of 
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salvation was renewed and Delavell proceeded to prove his point by 
quoting from Quaker books. Keith’s insistence that the Scripture 
should be the authority was disregarded. ‘This sensation of being 
termed a heretic was more than his fiery temper could endure and 
he roundly called his critics ““Blood-thirsty Hounds.’’ His attempts 
to condone this unsavory epithet by quoting from Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, where papists are called “Hell-Hounds,” did not satisfy 
his hearers, but rather made things worse.® 

Late in December four Quakers from Maryland arrived in Phila- 
delphia. ‘They came, according to Keith, to investigate the situa- 
tion; but in view of the fact that the Yearly Meeting of Maryland 
had already repudiated Keith, such a mission seems superfluous and 
it is more probable that they were merely paying a visit to northern 
Quakers. But upon their arrival they had a conference with Keith, 
in which they rebuked him for scattering abroad tales of Quaker 
heresy. Keith warmly defended himself. He was doing no more 
than had the Maryland Quakers, when they rebuked one of their 
great preachers for his sins. 

The day after their arrival Keith and his critics held a further 
discussion of the doctrinal points. A great crowd assembled to hear 
them. Keith spoke at length to refute the false ideas held by many of 
the preachers; one statement, in particular, made by a Quaker to 
the effect that before he was “convinced” he had had “the true 
Faith of Christ,” but that nevertheless “that Faith did not purifie 
him,” proved, in Keith’s eyes, the wide extent of unsound doctrine 
in the Philadelphia meeting.® ‘That Keith himself, in the sixties or 
seventies, would have agreed in the distinction between an historical 
faith and a true or saving faith, shows how far he had traveled from 
his own earlier beliefs. 

In spite of the bitter feeling between the two groups, they con- 
tinued occasionally to meet together; or, what is more probable, 
Keith and his followers thrust themselves into the meeting of the 
other group. The meetings, in consequence, often took on the char- 
acter of what a visitor from New York described as bull-baiting.’® 
Thus, Keith was even called in meeting “a shameless Man, and .. . 
Apostate.” Even when he sat quietly, he claimed, he was accused of 
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being a “roaring Lion.” +4 Once when he was preaching, an opponent 
“punched him with his feet.” 1? It was no wonder, then, that Keith 
left the gallery where the Friends in the Ministry were accustomed 
to sit and exhort their hearers and took up his station at the oppo- 
site side of the hall, by the door. But here he could not be heard dis- 
tinctly, and because of his small stature could not be seen. His in- 
genious followers remedied this situation by quietly building an- 
other gallery for him, but of course they did so without the consent 
of the regular “meeting.” 

Thus, the Quakers as they went to meeting one Sunday found a 
gallery filled with speakers at either end of their meeting house. ‘The 
sessions became more chaotic than ever as each gallery-full attempted 
to testify. To prevent their meeting house becoming an utter bed- 
lam, the magistrates took axes and went into the building to knock 
down the new gallery. Robert Turner, as a magistrate, went along; 
but after giving only “a transient Stroke” to the gallery which the 
others were tearing down, he and a few more of Keith’s partisans 
busily destroyed the old gallery, posts, seats, railing, and stairs. 
Meanwhile, a hostile recorder related, Keith watched with gleeful 
satisfaction; 1* but Keith denied that he had anything to do with this 
proceeding, “directly or indirectly.” 

For this act of helping to tear down the gallery Turner laid him- 
self open to discipline by the Monthly Meeting, a fact which shows 
that the separation was by no means so pronounced as it seems at 
other times to have been, for otherwise one of Keith’s partisans would 
not have been regarded as a member open to discipline. ‘Turner ex- 
plained his action by saying that he “‘had always a Testimony against 
Galleries in Meeting.” The Meeting failed to find this excuse satis- 
factory, and declared his act “Contemptible.” 14 

From this time on the schism seems to have been complete. Keith 
and his followers, calling themselves “Christian Quakers,’ no longer 
attended the meetings of the other faction. Instead, Jennings claimed, 
they met together by themselves to hear Keith’s lengthy denuncia- 
tions of his opponents’ conduct, or his defense of his own.1® 

This is certainly not altogether true. For Keith, now that he had a 
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group of followers whom he could influence and who approved of 
his efforts to formalize Quakerism, worked with a will. The disci- 
pline which the Yearly Meeting of 1691 had refused to adopt was in- 
troduced into his group of Christian Quakers. Orthodoxy was as- 
sured by the provision that only those who publicly confessed their 
faith should be members. Instead of the Men’s Meeting, which 
acted as an executive body among Quakers, elders and deacons, men 
of discretion and godliness, managed the affairs of the “meeting.” 
To keep the testimonies at a high standard of spirituality and to pre- 
vent any danger of heresy, only those who were mature were per- 
mitted to preach.1® ‘The Christian Quakers were thus a combination 
of Keith’s Presbyterian and Quaker background. 

Hitherto Keith had interested himself in purely dogmatic prob- 
lems. If he had ventured to consider the relations of Church and 
State, he had done so from the point of view of how they would affect 
him or his sect. ‘The social abuses against which Fox, for instance, 
had thundered so vigorously, had not awakened in him the response 
which doctrinal questions had. In Philadelphia an institution un- 
known to him in England or in Scotland, one which, moreover, had 
a firm hold in the New World, now attracted his attention. He and 
the other Christian Quakers looked with horror upon the enslave- 
ment of the colored people. Not that slavery flourished here as it did 
in the colonies to the south. The climate, the industrial conditions, 
and the temper of the people alike were unfavorable to the use of 
Negro slaves in great numbers. A few were kept as servants and la- 
borers; Penn himself, who had several, had approved of the custom 
of slavery because it provided him with servants for life, whereas 
the system of indenture, under which white servants came to the 
colony, resulted in the departure of these indentured laborers from 
their employers as soon as their term of service had expired."” 

But the ethical aspects of slavery had not escaped the attention 
of Quakers. As early as 1657, Fox had warned Quaker slave-owners 
in Barbados of the necessity of treating their slaves kindly,1® and 
later had urged that they be freed. Ihe Mennonite influence in Penn- 
sylvania, as well as the acute social consciousness of the Quakers, in- 
evitably led to sober consideration of the rightness of the institution 
itself. In 1688 the German Quakers had presented to the Yearly 
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Meeting a memorial questioning the legality of buying and keeping 
slaves, but that body had at the time been averse to judgment. This 
topic, then, would be a nice problem for Keith’s Christian Quakers, 
the more so as the official body of Quakerism in Pennsylvania had 
declined to act upon it.1® 

At their Monthly Meeting in October, 1693, Keith and his fol- 
lowers solemnly considered the institution and the attitude a Chris- 
tian should have toward it. The result of their meeting was An Ex- 
hortation and Caution to Friends Concerning Buying or Keeping 
of Negroes. It began with the note characteristic of the new Keith, 
an emphasis upon the atonement: 


Seeing our Lord Jesus Christ hath tasted Death for every Man, and given 
himself a Ransom for all, to be testified in due time . . . and that Negroes, 
Blacks and Taunies are a real part of Mankind, for whom Christ hath shed 
his precious Blood, and are capable of Salvation, as well as White Men. 


It continued its recommendations in this same spirit. It urged its 
readers to buy no slaves unless to free them; as for those whom they 
now owned, let them free the Negroes “after some reasonable time 
of moderate Service they have had of them, or may have of them, 
that may reasonably answer to the charge of what they have laid 
out.” With plentiful quotations from the Bible, the readers were 
cautioned to bear in mind that because Quakerism was averse to 
buying “Prize or Stollen Goods” and because many Negroes sold in 
Philadelphia were such, Quakers should not purchase them “to the 
great Scandal of the Christian profession.” The Exhortation enu- 
merated the hard lot of slaves: cruel whippings, inadequate food, 
separation from their families. With lofty altruism, it declared 


because Slaves and Souls of Men are some of the Merchandize of Babylon, 
by which the Merchants of the Earth are made Rich . . . those Riches 
which they have heaped together, through the cruel Oppression of these 
miserable Creatures, will be a Means to draw God’s Judgments upon them. 


Such counsels of perfection would not be read with approval by 
the wealthy and conservative Quakers who kept a few slaves for 
household work, treating them kindly. And although repeatedly 
during the following years the advice contained in this little pam- 
phlet was presented to the Yearly Meeting, nearly a century was to 
elapse before the Quakers definitely disavowed slavery.?° Keith’s fol- 
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lowers may then be considered to have bravely taken an unpopular 
stand when they requested that slaves be freed. 

Nevertheless, as might be expected from Keith, it was in the field 
of dogma that he left his most characteristic and pronounced utter- 
ance. How far he had journeyed frorn the beliefs he had held in 
1665 is seen in a pamphlet which he wrote at this time, Truth Ad- 
vanced in the Correction of Many Gross & Hurtful Errors. It was not 
published until after he had sailed for England, but Bradford, who 
saw it through the press, comments that it “passed the Press with 
great Care,” ?1 and therefore may be regarded as voicing Keith’s 
opinions quite accurately. The author selected thirty errors held by 
many persons, though he made it clear that he did not believe that 
these were held by “that whole Society of People, who have been 
eminently and manifestly raised up by the Mighty Power and Spirit 
of God to bear their faithful Testimony . . . unto God.” Although 
he obviously was attacking certain doctrines peculiar to Quakerism, 
and clearly was assailing those with whom he was at that time en- 
gaged in bitter controversy, he never mentioned the word “Quak- 
ers’ but referred to the sect as “that Society.” 

The significance of this pamphlet as showing his spiritual de- 
velopment is considerable. The doctrine of “immediate Divine Reve- 
lation,” for instance, he now declared, did not exclude ‘‘outward 
Means and Helps,’ but indeed required them for the full develop- 
ment of “the Spirit’s inward Revelation and Illumination, Opera- 
tion, and Influence,” for without them “they are altogether ineffec- 
tual and unprofitable.” Thus, too, he declared his belief in the 
doctrine of predestination. God, he announced, must have predeter- 
mined that some men should be godly; for otherwise, if left to their 
own “meer indifferent Choice to be Good or Bad, Holy or Un- 
holy,” all men might have chosen to be wicked, thus making the 
Church cease in the world. He reiterated the need for belief in a 
Christ who came as man into the world, remarking with horror that 
some had “compared the Doctrine of Christ as he came in the Flesh 
without us, to the Hornbook that is to be left behind.” As for the 
infallibility of the Quakers, the doctrine that a visible society might 
be equal in piety to the primitive Church, he regarded as an error, 
although he admitted: “Many are come to an excellent state and 
growth in the Truth, and may be truly said to be Children of the 
New Covenant.” 


21 New York, 1694. 
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As for the sacraments, though he was disposed to consider them 
not absolutely necessary for salvation, yet he was inclined to believe 
in their merits as “badges,” especially because they had been prac- 
tised in the days of the Apostles and since. He saw in them, further- 
more, a means of teaching belief in Christ as “he was slain for us on 
the Tree of the Cross.” These and many other doctrines he set forth, 
ostensibly to show the errors of the Quakers, in that they did not 
hold them, but in reality to leave to his followers a statement of 
Christian beliefs, well fortified by scriptural quotations, which they 
might study for their edification and for use in controversies. 

During this time, in spite of his comparative success in creating 
a schismatic group, Keith had not forgotten his earlier plans to re- 
turn to England. The memory of his censures at the hands of the 
dominant group of Quakers rankled, while the mutual hostility of 
his own Christian Quakers and the regular “meeting” increased, 
rather than lessened. Even when he secured a certificate of good 
behavior from the newly reorganized council, in answer to a con- 
demnatory letter of Jennings and Lloyd, and had it solemnly read 
before many Quakers, who approved heartily of it,?? he failed to 
find that extenuation of his conduct which was so necessary to his 
self-esteem. For his thirty-year career as leader of the Quakers, hon- 
ored and deferred to, had not prepared him for the life he now lived, 
in disfavor with the majority of the Philadelphians. 

The rumor circulated that Keith and Budd were to be tried for 
breaking a law of 1684, which provided that any person speaking or 
writing against the government or committing an act subversive to 
it, was liable to twelve months’ imprisonment, as well as corporal 
punishment. The. Appeal . . . was, of course, the evidence of their 
guilt. Ten other presentments were pending, Keith claimed.” 
Whether these delayed his departure for England is not clear; and 
indeed whether these indictments were really being prepared seems 
doubtful, although no denial appeared. 

Meanwhile in England, Penn had suffered from the Glorious Revo- 
lution. Ostensibly for the better protection of the colonies against 
Indian depredations, Pennsylvania was united with New York, Penn 
was removed from his governorship, and Benjamin Fletcher sent 
over as governor. In the colony itself had been formed a new Pro- 

22 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, I, 378, petition of Keith to the Council, 20 
VI 1693; Keith, The Causeless Ground of Surmises ..., p. 12 


23 Keith, The Spirit of Railing Shimei .. . entered into Caleb Pusey and his 
Quaker-Brethren in Pennsilvania (New York, 1703), pp. 38, 41. 
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vincial Council, including two of Keith’s adherents, Patrick Robin- 
son and Robert Turner. Upon the new governor’s arrival in the 
colony, Keith, Bradford, and Peter Boss petitioned him: Bradford 
for the recovery of his printing press and type, Boss for his freedom 
from the prison in which he had been placed for refusing to pay 
his six-pound fine, and Keith for what might be called the restitution 
of his good name. All received their requests, the governor espe- 
cially indorsing the certificate of good behavior which had been 
given to Keith before his arrival. 

Gratifying as the change was, the institution of a government no 
longer controlled by his enemies did not solve all Keith’s problems. 
There still rankled in his mind the repudiation of his policies by the 
dominant faction of American Quakers. ‘The only course he could 
follow now, he felt, was to go to London and appeal to the Quakers 
there. Letters from England had convinced him that they were not 
altogether unsympathetic to his efforts to free Quakerism from the 
charge of heresy. Accordingly, late in 1693, he returned to London 
with his family and two disciples. Bradford, too, left the colony and 
settled in New York, where he became printer to the province.*4 

Keith’s followers—of whom he declared there were several hun- 
dred *>—were thus left leaderless. Before he had departed, however, 
he had given them, in a meeting held in Philip James’s house, in- 
structions as to their future behavior. “He gave strict charge con- 
cerning their language and plain habit, and that they should not be 
concerned in the compelling part of the worldly government,” 
neither should they “‘take advantage of the law against one another, 
as to procure them any corporal punishment.” 7° The “meeting,” 
too, had a definite form of discipline. For their spiritual growth, lest 
they stray into paths of heresy, Keith had left a body of dogma, 
printed by Bradford after his departure, Truth Advanced in the 
Correction of Many Gross & Hurtful Errors. 

Upon his departure, as might be expected, some of the Chris- 
tian Quakers returned penitently to their old “meeting.” Undoubt- 
edly an appeal sent from the London Yearly Meeting in 1693, signed 
by such Quaker leaders as Penn and Whitehead, had much to do with 


24 Wilberforce Eames, in The First Year of Printing in New York (New York, 
1928), has traced Bradford’s career during his first year as printer there. 

25 Keith, A Third Narrative . . . (London, 1698), p. 58. 

26 Gabriel Thomas, “An Account of Philadelphia and the Province to the Year 
1696,” in J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania (London, 1857), 
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leading some to seek “a reconciliation with their brethren.” ?? The 
Friends in the Quarterly Meeting also made overtures for reunion. 
The Christian Quakers could end the schism conscientiously because 
in 1695 the Philadelphia Meeting issued a creed of eleven articles to 
prove its orthodoxy. Our Antient Testimony Renewed, as the state- 
ment of their beliefs was called, declared that they had been “Un- 
fairly and Untruly misrepresented,” and asserted their faith in the 
Christian fundamentals. 

Others of the group went over to the Baptist church. It was not 
until after Keith had become an Anglican, however, that the defec- 
tions took place in large numbers. During the 16g0’s there was, never- 
theless, a tendency on the part of certain Keithian Meetings, notably 
those at Philadelphia, Southampton, and Upper Dublin, to combine 
with their Quaker practices baptism by immersion, until they be- 
came a group known as the “Keithian Baptists.’ In 1697 a confes- 
sion of faith was published, in which they asserted their belief in 
the Apostles’ Creed and also in baptism by immersion. ‘Thomas Budd, 
it must be noted, was one of those baptized. In 1714 the group in 
the Upper Province was organized into the church of Brandywine. 

Most active among the Keithians who became Baptists were Wil- 
liam Davis, Evan Morgan, and John Hart. Morgan became a minister 
and with Hart was active in preaching and in winning their group 
over to the Baptist church. Under their guidance the first Baptist 
church in Pennsylvania was formed at Pennepek.?® 

Other Christian Quakers became Anglicans when in 1694 the 
Anglican church entered Philadelphia. While Christ Church was 
being built, the Christian Quakers allowed the Anglicans to use 
their meeting house on Second Street, and thus they became ac- 
quainted with Anglicanism. The majority of the group, however, 
remained true, for a few years longer at least, to the Keithian or- 
ganization. But gradually, according to the Philadelphia Friends 
in the Ministry in 1699, “divers’’ had gone over to Anglicanism.?9 

The strength of the organization thus gradually declined. Some, 
as has been seen, became Anglicans, others Baptists or Seventh Day 


27 Note by R. S. in “Notes and Queries,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 1882, VI, 376. 

28 Morgan Edwards, Material towards a History of the American Baptists (Phila- 
delphia, 1770), I, 12-103. 

29 Second Day’s Morning Meeting, II, 285-286; C. P. Keith, ““The Founding of 
Christ Church,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 1930, LIV, 
307 ff.; “Memorial of Col. Lewis Morris. conc. State of Religion in New Jersey,” 
1700, Ecclesiastical Records of State of New York (Albany, 1916), II, 1438. 
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Baptists, while still others returned to Quakerism. A few meetings, 
however, continued to flourish in Pennsylvania and New Jersey,°° 
and on Keith’s return in the following decade as a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, he used 
his influence to have them become Anglicans. 

As a founder of a new sect, it is evident, Keith failed. But that 
had never been his intention. He had no desire to build up a group 
outside Quakerism; instead, he wished to purify Quakerism from 
within. ‘This separatist group was not of his conscious creation. If, 
however, he could influence the London Quakers, who dominated 
the sect, to follow his suggestions, adopting a definite creed and his 
“discipline,’”’ his work in the New World would not have been in 
vain. It was, therefore, with high hopes that he shook from his feet 
the dust of the New World and sailed for England. 

30 MS. Minutes of the Yearly Meeting (London), II, 129, 130, 131, 169, 219, bear 


evidence of the activity of the Keithians, as recorded in letters from the Burlington 
or Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. 


CHAPTER VII 
“THE TURNER OF TURNERS HALL” (1694-1699) 


Time, which makes even radicalism conservative, had wrought its 
sobering effect on the Quaker. From a fanatical sectarian, spectacular 
in speech and action, zealous for martyrdom, contemptuous of 
worldly favor, had developed the “honest Quaker.” The Quaker of 
the nineties—oddly enough when toleration had made permissible 
those idiosyncrasies which had marked him for martyrdom—was the 
“honest Quaker” of Addison, notable more for his quietness of garb 
than for his eccentricity, more for his simplicity of speech than for his 
fervent and impassioned preaching, and more for his industrious 
habits and sound financial position than for apostolic poverty and 
antipathy to worldliness. 

Quakerism was now entrenching itself: the period of rapid ex- 
pansion had passed, and henceforth its membership was dependent 
upon birthright rather than sudden and spectacular soul-searching 
and conversion. In the early 16g0’s its meeting houses in London 
were packed. True, Fox and Barclay had died, Keith had migrated 
to America; but such notable leaders as George Whitehead and 
Penn remained. High Church organs like the Athenian Mercury 
might rail against them, questioning the validity of their marriages 
and asking if these who denied the efficacy of sacraments could be 
Christians; Penn might be in disrepute because of his friendship 
with the deposed James II, but his fellow sectaries were loud in 
their protestations of loyalty to the new King and Queen. 

But while the Quakers in England were basking in the sunshine 
of toleration there came distressing news of the Pennsylvania schism. 
Not that the Quakers were unused to schism. The essence of Quaker- 
ism had always been obedience to the Inner Light; and the mani- 
festations of this Light varied with the individual, thus producing 
within the sect wide variations of belief. So it had happened that 
almost from its birth had arisen controversies which resulted in the 
loss of many faithful adherents. Even in London itself a group of 

1 John Perrot, in the 1660’s, and the Wilkinson-Story group in the 1670’s were the 


most outstanding schismatics; even Thomas Ellwood had once fallen away from 
the Truth. See Braithwaite’s Second Period of Quakerism, passim. 
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dissatisfied spirits had set up a separate “meeting” in Harp Lane, 
while in Westmoreland, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Wilt- 
shire were to be found other groups of separatists. In Bristol and 
Reading, too, there were schismatic “meetings.” 

The number of schisms, nevertheless, had not made Quakers 
adopt a tolerant attitude toward separatists. ‘That kindly tolerance 
which they extended to savages and ‘Turks stopped distinctly short 
of apostates. Quakerism, from being an individualistic faith, em- 
phasizing the doctrine of the Light within and the consequent value 
of each member’s testimony, no matter how feeble and halting, had 
gradually come to stress corporate ideals. ‘The Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, bore witness to the unity 
of Quakerdom. Their attitude toward the schismatic was one of 
wrath at his breaking down this unity, tempered by sorrow for his 
pitiable spiritual state. 

The Keithite controversy, it seemed to the Quakers, took on spe- 
cial significance because of Keith’s services to “Truth” both as martyr 
and pamphleteer. They were indeed sadly disturbed when news of 
it came to them, first through Keith himself and then from his op- 
ponents. Penn, both as a friend of Keith and as proprietor of the 
colony, was directly concerned. Between the two a warm friendship, 
indeed affection, had developed. The proprietor’s sad experience 
with the quarrelsomeness of his colonists in political affairs doubtless 
inclined him to favor Keith. ‘Then, too, Penn had a strong admiration 
for his writings and in this very year, 1692, quoted from Keith’s The 
Way Cast up in his reply to the scurrilities of John Dunton’s 
Athenian Mercury? 

So it came about that when Penn took a hand in the affair he 
came out for Keith. So slight did he consider the difficulties that he 
asked Keith to drop his separate “meeting”; and, indeed, he rather 
pooh-poohed the whole controversy as quite inconsequential. 
Whether one accepts the rather dubious letter printed as Penn’s 
several years later in Charles Leslie’s Snake in the Grass, which 
warmly commended Keith and declared “he shall want no En- 
couragement from me,” ‘ it is evident that Penn wrote enough 

2 The New Athenians no Noble Bereans, in Penn, Works, II, 675. 

3 Letter to Robert Turner, 29 XI 1692, printed in Samuel M. Janney, The Life 
of William Penn (Philadelphia, 1852), pp. 375-377. 

4Leslie, Snake in the Grass . . . (London, 1696), pp. cclvii-cclviii. The letter 
was never denied, so far as can be discovered, but it has a false ring, nevertheless. 
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in support of Keith to enable him to boast of Penn’s approval.® 

As the weeks wore on, more and more details about the schism 
reached London. Penn was clearly in a dilemma. Still he did not 
hesitate to use his influence for moderation.® He blamed the magis- 
trates, Lloyd especially, for Keith’s trial, news of which had spread 
over London, bringing much odium upon the colony, its govern- 
ment, and Quakerism.? But on Keith’s reappearance in London, 
Penn’s whole attitude changed. He turned violently against him, 
and their strong friendship was replaced by bitter enmity. 

Other London Quakers followed the same policy as Penn.* The 
official action by London Quakers seems to have been taken by the 
Two Weeks Meeting, which sent at least two letters to Pennsylvania, 
written as if, Hugh Roberts complained, the difference had been 
merely a quarrel between Lloyd and Keith.° 

The policy of urging a compromise and minimizing the importance 
of the schism received a check in November, 1692, when word came 
to the leading Quakers of London, as they sat in the Meeting for 
Sufferings, that Keith’s books had been sent over to England and 
even then lay in the custom house. The Quakers realized that the dis- 
tribution of Keith’s highly colored accounts of the controversy would 
not only harm the sect itself, but embitter the quarrel and prevent 
the healing of the schism. It was discovered later, when they tried to 
get control of the pamphlets, that a certain Thomas Tryon had got 
the books out of the customs by order of the Bishop of London. He 
was willing to sell them for eighteen pounds. The Quakers, who had 
previously decided not to pay more than fifteen pounds for the books, 
succeeded in inducing Tryon to part with his copies for seventeen 
pounds, but they discovered to their sorrow later that he kept out a 
few.1° These he speedily put into the hands of London booksellers. 

5 Letter by Hugh Roberts printed from a copy in possession of Miss Meta Vaux, 
evidently a first draft of a letter, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
1894, XVIII, 205-210. 

6 Letter to Robert Turner, 27 XII 1693, Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), 1840, IV, Part I, 200-201. 

7 Letter of Penn to Lloyd, Carpenter, et al., 1693, Proud, History of Pennsyl- 
vania, I, 370. Whether the hostility of the colony to Penn, which manifested itself 
in its refusal to aid him in 1693 when he called upon it for money, was caused by 
this it is hard to say; see Janney, Life of Penn, p. 380. 

8 See John Whiting, Spirit of Persecution Exposed... , p. 232, for his letter 
to a relative in Philadelphia, urging moderation; Whitehead also sent several 
letters. 

9 See n. 5; also letter of Thomas Lloyd to Philip Ford, April, 1693, Bulletin of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, 1908, II, 19; Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning 
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As fast as the pamphlets came into the booksellers’ hands they 
were reprinted. The first in 1692, The Plea of the Innocent ..., 
had its title changed by its publisher to An Account of the Great 
Division among the Quakers. Other titles were changed to even more 
spectacular ones. John Harris brought back with him from America 
a tract “of the first Impression under Keith’s own hand,” which he 
and Benjamin Keach published in 1693 as The Christian Quaker: or, 
George Keith’s Eyes Opened. . . . 

The books, as fast as they were reprinted, were hawked about the 
streets, or were even sent to young Quakers, with a note that if they 
were to be Quakers they could not be Christians.11 ‘The Quakers 
meanwhile prepared a reply. A committee had been appointed in the 
Second Day’s Morning Meeting to read Keith’s books, and George 
Whitehead presented a defense of the Christianity of the Quakers.” 

It was late in the winter of 1693-1694 when Keith appeared in 
London to plead his cause. Thomas Budd and Robert Hanney, two 
of his supporters, came with him, along with his wife and two 
daughters, the third having married while in America. At the same 
time Samuel Jennings and Thomas Duckett arrived to present the 
case of the orthodox group. Both parties came laden with docu- 
ments. 

Keith, remembering the days when he had defended “Truth” as 
valiantly as any other Quaker, when he and Penn and Fox and Bar- 
clay had been regarded as towers of strength by their fellows, un- 
doubtedly expected to swing English Quakers to his side. His im- 
petuosity made him forget the cold implacability of the Quaker 
toward the apostate.1? So it was with astonishment that he found a 
“straitness’ in the attitude of English Quakers toward him.14 
Thomas Ellwood declared that the fault was Keith’s: “for at the 
very first publick Meeting he appeared in at London, . . . he gave 
such Interruption, and made so great Disturbance, as the like hath 
scarce ever been known in any Meeting in that City.” 15 Keith’s 


11 Yearly Meeting Minutes, MS. II, fol. 37; Thomas Ellwood, An Epistle to 
Friends . . . (London, 1694), pp. 45-46. 

12 Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, II, 16; Whitehead’s reply, 
which was signed by seven other Quakers, was The Christian Doctrine and Society 
of the People Called Quakers cleared from the Reproach of the Late Division of a 
Few in Some Parts of America (London, 1693). 

13 For Fox’s records of the untimely ends of apostates, see The Journal of George 
Fox, Il, iii, 314, 315, et passim. 

14 James Bowden, History of the Society of Friends in America (London, 1854), 
II, 45- 

15 Ellwood, An Epistle to Friends ..., p. 68. 
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efforts to stress the doctrinal side of the dispute met with disapproval, 
for the Quakers resented any implication of heresy, especially when 
it was accompanied by such vehemence. 

Meanwhile the Second Day’s Morning Meeting was thoroughly 
investigating the schism. Keith’s pamphlets were handed about, and 
the documents carefully read. Jennings and Duckett were listened 
to, while the evidence of Dickenson and Wilson, who it will be re- 
membered had been in Philadelphia in 1692, was heard.’® Keith 
found himself increasingly disapproved of, while Jennings and 
Duckett seemed to grow in favor. 

When he appealed to the Six Weeks Meeting, which was com- 
posed of leading members of all the London “meetings,” these 
worthies discreetly referred the matter to the Yearly Meeting, which 
was near at hand.’ Keith, too, preferred that the affair be settled at 
the Yearly Meeting.1® 

The Yearly Meeting was always held at Whitsuntide. Not that 
the Quakers observed such a popish festival, but that roads and the 
weather, ever an important consideration to the Englishman, were 
good, and the farmer, the factor, and the merchant found them- 
selves with a bit of time on their hands. ‘To London then flocked 
leading Quakers from Ireland and from all over England, and in 
London their broad-brimmed hats and simple clothing, their studied 
sobriety made them conspicuous as they went to their inns, with 
such frivolous names as the Swan with Two Necks, and gathered 
at the meeting houses, the Bull and Mouth or Grace Church Street. 

When on May go the Yearly Meeting turned its attention to the 
schism, the routine business having been transacted, the members real- 
ized what a difficult problem they had on their hands. For Keith’s 
journeys and his pamphlets had made him a conspicuous figure even 
among those giants of early Quakerism. Efforts to conduct the hear- 
ing of Keith and Jennings—the chief protagonists—with the utmost 
fairness seem, from examination of the Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, to have been singularly successful. For hours the Quakers sat 
on their bare board seats, listening now to Keith, as he read letters 
in his broad Scottish accent or excitedly defended himself against 
Jennings’ slurs, now to the clerk reading page after page of pam- 
phlets, now to a London Quaker speaking of the great disservice of 


16 Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, II, 52-58; ibid., I, fol. 169. 
17 Yearly Meeting Minutes, II, fol. 23. 
18 Quaker Post Bag (London, 1910), p. 58. 
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these pamphlets to “Truth.” Despite Keith’s efforts to make the issue 
a doctrinal one, the Meeting insisted on viewing it as personal. 

On June 11, after days of evidence and discussion, the decision of 
the Meeting was read to Keith and Jennings. It rehearsed Keith’s 
frequent expressions of desire for unity and his declarations in divers 
meetings of the presence of God. It admitted that “some few persons 
have given offence either through erroneous Doctrines, Unsound 
Expressions, or Weakness . . . Want of Wisdom and right Under- 
standing,” but it took Keith soundly to task for spreading these 
errors abroad in America and Europe. Keith should use all means 
to call in his books, or else issue a denial and retraction; he should 
furthermore try to end the schism in America. As for the magistrates, 
the Meeting held that they should not have meddled in the affair. 
Keith, the document went on to say, had declared his belief in the 
sufficiency of the Light within for salvation; and it was hoped that he 
would continue to have this “tender Regard to our Ancient Testi- 
mony.” Then in no uncertain terms his passionate behavior was 
condemned. “And if any Man think himselfe a Prophet or Spirit- 
uall,” the judgment concluded thunderously, “let him acknowledge 
we have the mind of Xt in these matters.” 1° 

The Epistle of the Yearly Meeting, which was sent to “meetings” all 
over the world, dismissed the schism rather lightly. In most places 
unity existed, the letter said, except that in some parts of America 
“there is some breach in some measure yet remaining.” After wres- 
tling for several days to end this schism, it advised, the Yearly 
Meeting had given counsel and had left the situation in God’s 
hands.?° 

Keith’s position after the Yearly Meeting was an equivocal one. 
Clearly he had not been disowned, and yet he had been solemnly en- 
joined to retract his published attacks on Quakers, a thing which 
he could not do without surrendering his whole position, and to 
behave himself more decorously. William Meade alone had sup- 
ported him at the Yearly Meeting and continued to do so. Even 
George Whitehead, who at the Yearly Meeting had harshly con- 
demned Keith’s publishing the pamphlets, declared himself ‘“‘passive, 
neither approving nor disapproving, not knowing how things may 


19 Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, II, 20 ff.; John Banks, His Journal . . . (Lon- 
don, 1712), pp. 132-133; J. Harland, ed., Autobiography of William Stout (Lan- 
caster, 1851), p. 42; Croese, General History of the Quakers, Part II, 184-186. 
George Whitehead was chairman of the committee which drew up the judgment. 

20 Epistles from Yearly Meetings, 1685-1759 (London, 1760), p. 72. 
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be duly or unduly charged, in matters of Fact”; while as for doctrine 
the two were, according to Keith, in agreement.”! It seems clear that 
Keith found among the London Quakers a certain number of open 
supporters, who, however, were unwilling to follow him later when 
he joined the schismatic Harp Lane Meeting.” 

Keith’s first step was toward reconciliation. He published a pam- 
phlet, The Causeless Ground of Surmises, Jealousies, and Unjust Of- 
fences Removed, which he declared to be “a full clearing of Faithful 
Friends, and a sober Vindication of my Innocency, and Christian 
Testimony.” He blamed the publishers of his tracts for their mischief- 
making titles and implied his innocence of any desire to spread evil 
news about his fellow Quakers. No separation had been wished or 
intended, he firmly said, neither had all Quakers been charged with 
heresy, but only thirteen. Had he made this pamphlet his swan- 
song, the blame for the separation must have assuredly rested on the 
shoulders of his opponents. 

Despite the propitiatory tone of this apologia, the rebuff which he 
had received from the Yearly Meeting rankled. He had staked his 
all on its decision, and now he saw the work of the past ten years, 
his earnest efforts to save Quaker theology from the charges of heresy 
with which its enemies were continually assailing the sect, disre- 
garded, indeed dismissed, and himself censured for his zeal. His loyal 
follower, Hannay, taking a leaf from his leader’s book, lost no time 
in making public his disapproval of the conduct of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. He published a pamphlet about the decision of the Meeting 
and rehearsed the history of the schism. In the preface he spoke 
scornfully of the party at the Yearly Meeting which had tried to 
cloak “the Antichristian Errors, and persecuting Practice of their 
Apostate Brethren in Penn-Sylvania.” Nor was there lacking the 
implication that the Quakers in London, as in the New World, were 
divided.?8 

‘The appearance of this “true account” caused much excitement.*# 
In spite of Keith’s denial, when he was confronted with charges that 


21 Keith, A Seasonable Information & Caveat against a Scandalous Book of 
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he had written it,?> it was felt that at least he had not prevented its 
publication.?¢ 

During the summer of 1694 Keith’s position became increasingly 
difficult. ‘To explain his views he journeyed about England, going as 
far as Devon.*’ He published his sermons ?* in an effort to prove his 
orthodoxy, but the effect of Hannay’s pamphlet, however, far out- 
weighed their effect. A bitter controversy ensued, in which Keith 
and his opponents, notably Thomas Ellwood, vied with each other.”® 
In this pamphlet warfare Keith found himself at a disadvantage, for 
he had to finance the publication of his writings, while the Second 
Day’s Morning Meeting and the official Quaker printer, ‘Tacy Sowle, 
relieved Ellwood and the Peningtons of this burden. 

He found himself forsaken even by the Aberdeen Meeting. The 
orthodoxy of the Quakers there, he had felt sure, would cause them 
readily to see his point of view and espouse it. To that end Eliza- 
beth Keith wrote to several of them, including Lilias Skene, ac- 
quainting them with the unkind treatment Keith had received in 
London and asking them to distribute some of his pamphlets. Be- 
fore her letter arrived, news of the schism had reached them and 
caused them much perturbation. This news of the schism, the ani- 
mosities aroused, and, worst of all, Keith’s pamphlets, they com- 
plained, had been eagerly seized upon by the priests who always at- 
tacked Quaker orthodoxy; because the Aberdeen Meeting had clung 
closely to traditional teaching, they felt the more keenly the accusa- 
tions which Keith made about the Quakers’ denial of Christ’s “‘out- 
ward appearance.” They thereupon wrote to the London Quakers, 
asking for details and enclosing a reproachful letter to George and 
Elizabeth Keith, which, however, they specified, should be delivered 
only if they were no longer in unity with Quakers. Written in rhap- 
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sodical style, it rehearsed Keith’s services for “Truth” and lamented 
his bitter spirit. Both Keith and his wife were urged to return to “the 
ancient green pastures of love.” This epistle, contrary to instructions 
(for the Keiths were still in unity), was given to them. 

As the Aberdeen Quakers learned more about the situation, they 
became the more angry at Keith. When he wrote to them that he 
was coming north to visit Aberdeen, his former disciples washed their 
hands of him. In their reply they rebuked him soundly for the schism 
he had made, and declared that unless he and his wife were recon- 
ciled to the other Quakers, ‘‘we cannot receive thee as a messenger of 
the Gospell of Love.” ‘The names of Andrew Jaffray, Alexander 
Seaton, and Christian Barclay, the widow of Robert—all of them 
bound to the Keiths by the ties of martyrdom and courageous service 
—were among the signatures.*° 

Keith now turned to the schismatic Quakers for support. ‘There 
existed in England, as has been said, separatists’ ‘“‘meetings,” dating 
from the Wilkinson-Story separation of the seventies. In Reading an 
especially strong meeting, that of Sun Lane, had drawn away from 
Quakerism the leaders in that community. But whereas the original 
schism had been over organization, this Sun Lane group now stressed 
doctrine as the difference between it and the Gutter Lane Meeting; 
and soon after Keith’s arrival in England it turned to him as its advo- 
cate. The members distributed his pamphlets in Berks, and even sug- 
gested that he come to live with them as their schoolmaster.*! London, 
too, had its separate ‘‘meeting,”’ that of Harp Lane, which differed at 
this time only on the question of organization: or, as Charles Leslie 
explained, “They differ but as the Dominicans and Franciscans in the 
Church of Rome, all one in the Faith, onely some disputes about their 
Orders.” #2 In the autumn of 1694 Keith affiliated himself with this 
“meeting,” though he continued to attend the “meetings’’ which 
were in unity, such as the Ratcliff.* Whether or not he visited other 
sects during the summer, as Thomas Ellwood claimed,*+ at any rate 
his movement away from Quakerism, begun in 1690, was being rap- 
idly accelerated. The bitter attacks which the “hierarchy,” as he 
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called the Quaker leaders, were making upon him, the rebuffs which 
he received when he attended the meetings in unity,®> and the warm 
welcome given him by the Harp Lane schismatic group, only wid- 
ened a breach already irreparable. 

In the middle of May, 1695, the Quakers again gathered in Lon- 
don for the Yearly Meeting. This time there was no doubt about the 
judgment on Keith. For a year the Second Day’s Morning Meeting 
had been sending forth its propaganda in the form of Ellwood’s 
and Whitehead’s trenchant attacks; and Keith in turn had spent 
his substance in printing and traveling to make his case known. So, 
when the Quakers assembled in Grace Church Street meeting house, 
they disowned him. Keith, to be sure, was permitted to speak in his 
own defense, but his appearance served only to embitter further 
the already strained relations between him and the Quaker lead- 
ers.3° The judgment of the Yearly Meeting, which covered three 
pages of the folio Minute Book, rehearsed Keith’s flouting of the 
Yearly Meeting in 1694; and declared that “Divine Sense, we? in 
the openings of Heavenly life, ran as a mighty Stream, through the 
Meeting,” led them to pronounce that Keith had gone from the 
unity of Friends and had separated himself from their holy fellow- 
ship. Only if he publicly acknowledged his repentance could he be 
in unity and preach and pray in Quaker meetings. 

One of the first things Keith did after his “disownment” by the 
Yearly Meeting was to separate himself from the Harp Lane group 
and, still calling himself a Quaker, but a “Reformed” or “Christian” 
Quaker, he opened a meeting at ‘Turners Hall in Philpot Lane. Some 
of his old supporters followed him, while others returned to the 
regular “meeting,” *7 so that the Harp Lane “meeting” died away. 
He soon gained a large body of hearers at ‘Turners Hall, concerning 
which the inevitable pun was made of the pertinency of the name 
Turners Hall—‘for you are Turners All’’—and of the possibility 
that Keith be chosen Master of the Turners, as the “Master ‘Turner 
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of London.” #§ Here, every Sunday afternoon, for two hours or so 
he rehearsed the errors of the Quakers,?° and preached an orthodox 
evangelism. Indeed, so unorthodox was Keith from the Quaker point 
of view and yet so lacking in the strenuous Calvinism characteristic 
of the dissenting preachers, that a saucy critic declared him to be 
“a Mungrel, between Presbyterian and Quaker, a sort of Amphibian, 
One that is neither Fish, Flesh, nor good Red Herring.” #° Indeed, 
he foresaw that the result of these controversies, which “hath been 
not only the Discourse of Porters and Carmen over a Pot of Ale, and 
Sparks and Beaus over a glass of Wine; but also the Grave Cit over 
a Dish of Coffee,” would be Keith’s conversion to Anglicanism, for 
the Church of England seemed ready to receive him “‘with open arms 
as a) i pue Penitent.’ #2 

Although he had been “disowned” by the Yearly Meeting, Keith 
declared that he was still “owned” by “meetings” outside London. 
There, he declared, conservative Quakers were horrified by the harsh 
treatment given him by Ellwood and others.*? 

During these years Keith lived first at the Golden Ball, Red Lion 
Street, Whitechapel, and then at Pudding Lane, behind the Monu- 
ment.*? From his land in East Jersey he must have had a little in- 
come, but not enough completely to meet his needs, as is evident 
from his frequent references to his lack of funds. His followers par- 
tially supported him, but he augmented his income in various ways. 
He acted as distributor of his own books. For instance, his Exact 
Narrative of the Proceedings at Turners Hall, published in 1696, 
was printed for the booksellers, Brabazon Aylmer and John Dunton, 
free of charge, and he was given fifty copies which he himself was to 
sell, retaining the money. The same arrangement was made for the 
Second Narrative, of 1697.4 
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Being a skilled mathematician, he found students to tutor in 
geometry, surveying, navigation, astronomy, dialing and other mathe- 
matical subjects.*® In London, too, he had the advantage of contact 
with other mathematicians, with whom he could discuss certain new 
geometry problems which he had devised. Some regarded them as 
impracticable, John Wallis going so far as to attack his method in 
print, while others approved of them as “solid.” ‘These problems were 
published as An Essay for the Discovery of Some New Geometrical 
Problems concerning Angular Sections. . . . Keith proudly sent a 
copy to Humphrey Wanley, librarian of University College, Oxford, 
for him to give to David Gregory, a Marischall College graduate and 
famous mathematician. But further reflection and the advice of able 
mathematicians, who had first approved his method and, upon 
further study, found defects in it, convinced him of the falsity of his 
new geometrical methods. He wrote hastily to Wanley, begging him 
not to show the book to Gregory, and by no means to place it in the 
library. “I would rather be out of the world,” he pathetically as- 
sured Wanley, “than impose any untruth on the world knowingly 
either in spiritual or natural things.” 4 

If this venture into scholarly publication was unsuccessful, he met 
with better luck in his Turners Hall efforts. His aim in setting up a 
meeting here had been to secure a central, capacious assembling place 
in which he might show forth Quaker errors. Early in June, 1696, 
Keith prepared to utilize his new fortress. He secured permission 
from the mayor for a meeting and issued a printed challenge to the 
leading Quakers to meet him at ‘Turners Hall on June 11 to defend 
themselves. Only a few Quakers attended, but a great crowd, which 
was described by the Quakers as rabble who regarded this as good as 
bear-baiting or views of monstrosities, but which, according to The 
Post Man, Richard Baldwin’s newsletter, consisted of clergy and of 
gentry,47 assembled to hear Keith read from Quaker books.** The 
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affair received wide publicity. Even Cotton Mather, hostile as he 
had been to Keith in the past, heard of the Turners Hall meeting 
with approval, and rejoiced that Keith had proven to the satisfaction 
of his large audience many “horrid matters” about the Quakers.*® 

The success of this meeting—for even if the Quakers failed to re- 
spond as Keith wished, at least a few had come, while great crowds 
of the curious had attended—led Keith to challenge the Quakers 
again the following year. Instead of attending, they sent a printed 
protest. The procedure was that of the previous year, with Keith 
reading interminably from the writings of Fox and Ellwood and 
the rest.°° This meeting, too, proved so successful that in 1698 Keith 
felt inspired to repeat his procedure. This time four Anglican clergy- 
men, with the consent of the Bishop of London, were present. Sit- 
ting on the platform beside Keith, they listened to him read from 
Quaker books, examined the quotations at his request and found 
them to be correct, and altogether threw a delightful air of re- 
spectability over the meeting. For the published account of the 
affair they wrote a preface, in which they lamented the errors of the 
Quakers. This time Keith had learned discretion and in reprinting 
the Quakers’ statements he carefully put in the margin the page 
number, as well as the name of the book from which each statement 
was taken, as he had not done in his accounts of the first and second 
meetings; *' by doing this he quieted the protests of the Quakers 
that he had misquoted them. 

To expose the Quakers’ errors in public meetings did not satisfy 
Keith. In pamphlets, the very titles of which scathingly indicted the 
sect, he proceeded to air to the world its heresies. All these publica- 
tions, not excluding his long accounts of the Turners Hall confer- 
ences, were calculated to make Parliament and king rue the day 
when they granted toleration to the Quakers. Sold as they were by 
eminent booksellers—for even Aylmer, publisher of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s works, put out the Turners Hall pamphlets—they had a 
wide appeal. As early as 1695 one of the book-reviewing magazines 
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of the time, Miscellaneous Letters giving an Account of the Works 
of the Learned Both Home and Abroad, included Keith’s Gross 
Errors and Hypocrisy Detected in George Whitehead among its list 
of notable books.®? The climax to his industry in collecting errors 
in Quaker books came with the appearance of An Abstract by Way 
of an Index of Some Very Unsound and Anti-Christian Passages, 
Collected out of G. Whitehead’s and W. Penn’s Books. In prepar- 
ing this some of the “Christian Quakers” of Turners Hall and the 
provinces aided him. 

Although the Quakers claimed that he deliberately misquoted 
them, a study of a tract of 1702, Serious Call to the Quakers ..., 
which reprints quotations given in former books, shows that on the 
whole he did not misrepresent their authors. In quoting from Penn’s 
Sandy Foundation Shaken . .. , for instance, he has Penn use the 
words, ‘“‘a most absurd blasphemy” in writing about the Trinity; 
strictly speaking, this was inaccurate for Penn did not use the words 
together, but in one place used the word “absurd” and in another 
“blasphemy” to describe the doctrine. Yet Keith did undoubtedly 
tear out from their contexts statements denying scriptural authority 
for the doctrine of the Trinity or expressing disbelief in bodily resur- 
rection which, when read alone, seemed blasphemous to him and his 
readers; but which were in reality an integral part of the Quakers’ 
efforts to strip from Christianity those doctrines which they felt to 
be hindrances to a perfect appreciation of the innate, essential faith 
in God the Spirit. 

As time went on, he found that he must defend his own change 
of position, as well as expose Quaker errors. ‘To do this he must so 
far as possible show that even in his earlier days he had been in 
ignorance of the graver heresies which he was now exposing or he 
must reinterpret his old beliefs in the light of his present ones.°* 
Some of his former pronouncements could be explained away or re- 
interpreted; others could not be so easily revised and had to be 
definitely disavowed.5* But he maintained consistently that while 
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he had changed in minor matters, he had not changed an iota with 
reference to the important articles of the Christian faith. 

Armed with these pamphlets he journeyed about England. He 
visited Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire to 
win back the Quakers from their errors. Norwich Quakers felt the 
impact of his pamphlets,®*> and as far north as Yorkshire he used his 
influence to have his books distributed. A letter written to Thomas 
Bradbury, a young Independent preacher at Beverley, Yorkshire, 
shows Keith’s methods and his zeal. Keith, as he wrote to Mr. Brad- 
bury, was sending a dozen copies of one of his Turners Hall nar- 
ratives, and hoped that they would be sold, though he admitted that 
because of “the great scarcity of mony evrywher’” people were un- 
willing to pay even sixpence for a book.*® 

He corresponded with Humphrey Wanley, too, who had written 
to him to ask for some pamphlets for the library of University Col- 
lege.5? Thus Oxford was made aware of his charges against the Quak- 
ers. 

For while Thomas Story might compare Keith’s Turners Hall meet- 
ings to Bartholomew Fair,** and while other Quakers might echo 
the charge, from the very beginning of the history of the schism in 
London, Keith had had the support of not only such separatists as 
Francis Bugg, but, what was more important, the Anglican clergy. 
The influence of Bishop Compton had quickly got Keith’s books 
out of the customs in 1692. During the next few years bishops and 
other clergy manifested their approval of his course, for intolerant 
and petty as it seems to modern eyes, such harrying of dissenters was 
then regarded as the duty of zealous Anglicans. William Lancaster, 
chaplain to the Bishop of London and vicar of St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields, was one of the first to join Keith in Quaker-baiting. Clergy 
in the provinces as well as in London followed Lancaster’s example. 

Whereas the Quakers in early days had been regarded as papists, 
now they were accused with no less vigor of being deists and, there- 
fore, of trying to tear down Christianity. The zealous clergymen 
challenged them to debates, which were duly reported in London 
newsletters; they sent petitions to the House of Commons to urge 
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that they act against this harmful sect, and even wrote to the Privy 
Council to warn them that Church and State were menaced by the 
Quakers. On Sundays they thundered from their pulpits maledic- 
tions against them and, not content with rousing their parishioners, 
they delighted printer and bookseller, as well as edified the sermon- 
reader, by publishing these lengthy fulminations. Bishops, too, gave 
their dignified approval to such Quaker-baiting.®® 

The most able of the clergy joining the attack upon the Quakers 
was the non-juror, Charles Leslie. A tract by ‘Thomas Crisp against 
the Quakers led him to investigate the sect,®° and although he always 
declared he felt no personal animosity toward the Quakers, he ex- 
hibited a great disapproval of their beliefs and practices and an even 
greater skill in making known his attitude. He relied upon the 
weapons provided by Keith, Bugg, and Crisp, scurrilous stories, quo- 
tations snatched from their more moderating contexts, in attacks so 
powerful that the Quakers employed their ablest writers against him. 
His first pamphlet, The Snake in the Grass . . . , became very popu- 
lar. Such anecdotes, as that of the Quaker who interpreted “‘my bur- 
den is light” as proof of the Light within, made excellent reading 
for wits in coffee houses. But his mood was not always one of 
chuckling. In writing of the Quaker attitude toward the Trinity, 
he exclaimed, “‘It terrifies my Very Soul while I repeat such Dreadful 
and Senseless Blasphemy’”’ (p. 221). 

Francis Bugg and Thomas Crisp, two Harp Lane separatists, who 
for a decade had been assailing the London Quakers, joyously hailed 
Keith as their leader.*t Bugg excelled as a manipulator of public 
opinion, so that no less a personage than the Bishop of Lincoln 
wrote in commendation of him. He bombarded the members of 
Parliament with his warning pamphlets. Clergy, university men, and 
even non-conformists regarded him with approval. He aroused the 
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wrath of the dissenters’ champion, Daniel Defoe, who cudgeled him 
soundly in his Review.®? Of all the pamphleteers, Bugg was the most 
obnoxious to the Quakers: for while Keith concerned himself for the 
most part with theological questions, Bugg followed Leslie’s exam- 
ple, but went much further in rehearsing scandal, using the same 
tales over and over again until by very repetition they gained a cer- 
tain credibility, and adorning his books with crude pictures. Keith’s 
work depended a great deal upon Bugg’s for its efficacy, as his vivid 
pamphlets prepared men’s minds for Keith’s more sober expositions. 

Powerful as the onslaughts of Keith and his allies were, the Quak- 
ers showed themselves extremely able not only in warding off attacks 
but in initiating skirmishes. The close organization perfected by Fox 
continued to prove its value, as the Second Day’s Morning Meeting 
and the Meeting for Sufferings prepared replies to their enemies’ 
attacks. Committees were appointed to go through the works of lead- 
ing Quakers and collect references to such doctrines as that of the 
sacraments, while the ablest writers were kept at work preparing 
tracts to prove Keith’s essential unsoundness. The pamphlets were 
advertised in newsletters such as the City Mercury, just as Keith’s and 
Bugg’s were. Care was taken to have the Quakers’ replies placed for 
sale in those shops where their adversaries’ tracts were displayed. Great 
numbers were distributed free of charge, both in London to mem- 
bers of Parliament, and in the provinces to bishops, nobility, and 
Quakers. 

With such vocal alarums and printed excursions Keith busied him- 
self during the 1690’s. Far from silencing Keith, the Quakers had 
made him only the more voluble and instead of awakening penitence 
in him had made him but the more impenitent and though some 
Quakers might see in the controversy a service to “Truth” in that their 
real views were thus made known, and though the attacks of such 
able men as Leslie may indeed be regarded as witnesses to Quaker 
strength,°* the effect of the controversy could not have been beneficial 
to the spiritual life of the sect. As for Keith, much as he enjoyed con- 
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troversy, the time was one of bitterness, loneliness, and dissatis- 
faction for him. Rejected by the sect which he wished to purify and 
strengthen, he found himself an outcast, without the pale of or- 
ganized religion in an age when membership in a religious group or 
sect was the accepted thing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AGENT OF THE S.P.C. K. (1699-1702) 


The controversy which reached its climax in Keith’s ejection from 
Quakerdom drove him rapidly in the direction in which he had 
been traveling for years. As he weighed arguments and pondered over 
his spiritual life, as he associated more and more with the Anglican 
clergy, and as he reacted further and further from what seemed to 
him to be the formlessness of Quaker dogma, he became more and 
more aware of the significance of outward and visible signs of an 
inward and spiritual grace and of the advantages of authority in 
religious matters. These consolations, he decided, were supplied by 
the established church. Its dignity and its assurance appealed to one 
who in 1670 had lamented the lack of decorum in Quaker meet- 
ings; its learned and zealous clergy reminded him of his early friend- 
ship with Henry More; and, above all, its struggle against deism 
aroused within him, as he recalled his American experiences, a sym- 
pathetic response. ‘The formalism which had expressed itself in his 
writings almost from the first found congenial the definite creeds 
and ordered service of the Anglican church. To one smarting from 
the taunts and petty insults of the Quakers, association with the 
leading clergy of his day afforded healing balm. But, most of all, the 
Church Militant appealed to him who was ever a fighter, and his 
participation in its campaign against the Quakers gradually led to his 
affiliation with it. 

The 1690's saw a renewed vigor on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land. No longer on the defensive against the aggressions of the Ro- 
man Catholics, it found itself in a strong position, for if William III 
cherished no particular affection for the established church, he 
showed no hostility toward it. The church, nevertheless, was not 
content merely to exist; it showed a buoyant energy, a zeal for reform 
which reached its climax in the foundation of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge in 1699 and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts two years later. 

Such organizations were by no means a new thing. As early as 
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1678 a society had been formed by some young men to deepen their 
spiritual life by frequent attendance upon the Eucharist, prayers, 
and good works. Similar organizations sprang up, till there existed 
about forty-two such associations in London, and others in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and even rural communities.1 

More important, loyal churchmen felt, was the need to stem the 
rising tide of deism and Quakerism, and of ignorance concerning the 
church. The way to check dissent, they decided, lay in the teaching 
of positive Christianity, not in ethical instruction or in prosecutions 
in the law courts. It was for this purpose that the S. P.C. K. was 
founded. Dr. ‘Thomas Bray and Robert Nelson, who had been prom- 
inent in the societies for the reformation of manners, Lord Guild- 
ford, divers bishops, and other clergy lent their support. ‘The Society 
had for its preliminary objects the establishment of charity schools 
and the carrying on of an active evangelical policy. It was essentially 
a tractarian movement. “Kind Cautions against Swearing,” cate- 
chisms, books on doctrinal matters, Bibles, and prayer books were 
distributed. 

In this work of promoting Christian knowledge, Jacobite and 
Whig, layman and ecclesiastic worked together. Some clergy, it is 
true, refused to countenance it.? But the support of the two arch- 
bishops and of those aggressive prelates, Compton of London, Burnet 
of Salisbury, and Lloyd of Worcester, served to outweigh the disap- 
proval of lesser bishops and to rouse the parish priests into activity. 

The fact that the reclamation of Quakers was one phase of its 
activity made it perhaps inevitable that Keith should become con- 
nected with the Society. At the first meeting recorded, March 8, 1699, 
his name was mentioned. Colonel Colchester and Dr. ‘Thomas Bray, 
who had probably come across traces of Keith’s work in his Ameri- 
can travels, were appointed to confer with him and to learn what 
progress he had made toward the conversion of Quakers and what 
his plans were further “to redeem that misguided people to the 
knowledge and beliefe in Christ.’’ Two days later they reported fa- 
vorably on their meeting with Keith, and upon their glowing ac- 
count of his success as an evangelist the Society resolved to enlist him 
in its cause. As a first step it undertook to secure for him a certificate 


1C. F. Secretan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious Robert Nelson 
(London, 1860), pp. go-100. The dissenters also organized such societies—evidence 
of the reawakening of Puritanism. 

2 Abstract of S. P. C. K. Letter Books, MS., I, 1699-1701, fol. 8 (S. P. C. K. House, 
London); letter from a Kentish clergyman. 
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or form of recommendation which would protect him in his travels 
as well as ensure him the codperation of the justices of the peace.® 

Despite this link with the established church, Keith for several 
more months continued his activity at Turners Hall. He regarded 
himself, he declared in a tract published in 1700, as “a private Chris- 
tian, who has a spiritual Gift and Ability given him of God (espe- 
cially against Heresie).” He had been baptized in infancy, he ex- 
plained, while as for the Eucharist he had declared his intention to 
receive it. Though he was the member of “no visible Society,” he 
belonged, nevertheless, to the Catholic Church, of which the Church 
of England and other Protestant churches were members.* So in 
Turners Hall he preached his sermons, a strange blend of evangelical 
doctrines and Quaker-baiting, though, according to his critics, to a 
dwindling congregation.® His frequent absences from London doubt- 
less account for the withdrawal of some of his hearers, while the in- 
creasing similarity of his teachings to those of the Anglican clergy 
would alienate the more logical of his followers, who would wonder 
why they should help support at Turners Hall a clergyman whose 
sermons differed so little from those preached in the established 
church. 

Keith’s writings also came under the patronage of the S. P.C. K. 
At a meeting of March 10 the Society resolved to distribute the ac- 
count of his first meeting at Turners Hall and also his catechisms, 
the printing of which would cost quite a large sum, twelve pounds 
for a thousand copies of the longer catechism, three pounds for the 
lesser, and fifteen pounds for the Turners Hall narrative. The sum 
of twelve pounds was guaranteed to Keith toward printing his works.°® 

Of the many pamphlets which Keith, abetted by the S. P. C. K., pub- 
lished during these years, four stand out as especially important. A 
Serious Call to the Quakers . . . , a broadsheet (first edition, 1700), 
contained, as its title implies, an invitation to the Quakers to desert 
their heresies and seek refuge in the Anglican church. This broad- 
sheet, which relied for its effect not upon railing, but upon a calm ap- 
peal, found particular favor with the S. P. C. K. and its correspond- 
ents, the clergy. In May, 1700, three thousand copies of it were 
printed at the charge of the Society and scattered broadcast, posted 


3 Minutes of the S. P. C. K., I, 1698-1706, fols. 25-26 (S. P. C. K. House, London). 

4 Keith, Fourth Narrative of His Proceedings at Turners Hall (London, 1700), 
P. f11 

5 Samuel Young, A Sober Reply to a Serious Inquiry ..., p. 11. 

6 Minutes of the S. P.C.K., I, fols. 26, 28-99. 
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in inns and marketplaces, and distributed by the clergy to their 
flocks.’ | 

An Account of the Quakers Politicks . . . , also published in 1700, 
attempted to prove the menace of Quaker lobbying and of the in- 
terference of the sect in politics. Undoubtedly, the most powerful 
attack Keith made on the Quakers was in The Standard of the 
Quakers Examined ..., a discussion of Barclay’s Apology. ‘The 
Quakers had just issued a new edition of this great Quaker classic 
in the hope that its lofty tone would ward off the accusations of heresy 
which were being showered upon them. The chief reason which 
Keith gave for this attack was one which must have seemed particu- 
larly insincere to the Quakers: “Since my writing cannot reach him 
to his better Information (which,” Keith piously added, “he needs 
not) I thought I could not perform a Better and more Friendly Office 
to his Memory, than to do what in me lies to prevent the hurt that 
his Apology may do in the World, by this my friendly and fair Ex- 
amination of it.” For, he insisted, had Barclay lived, he would have 
repented such errors. 

It was to Keith’s interest, of course, in view of the close relation- 
ship which had existed between them, to show that Barclay, despite 
his many errors, had never strayed as far from contemporary religious 
thinking as had Fox and other English Quakers; and in this Keith 
spoke truly, for the Quakers of Aberdeen had clung more closely 
to the theology of Independency, with its Calvinistic background. 
Clearly Keith was as much interested in rehabilitating himself as he 
was in proving Barclay’s inherent orthodoxy. He pointed out that if 
Barclay had vaguely seemed to approve of the doctrine of imme- 
diate revelation, yet, on the other hand, in his pamphlet, Universal 
Love ..., he had expressed the necessity of belief in the Atone- 
ment. This pamphlet of Keith’s had a tremendous influence. An 
Anglican clergyman commended it as an able answer to the tract 
“which is certainly the exactest Piece, that ever was written in De- 
fence of Quakerism,” ® while Keith himself believed that it made the 
Quakers’ “impregnable Bulwarks” fall like the walls of Jericho.® 

In the other important work of this period he made a bitter attack 
on Penn, aiming particularly to destroy the lofty fabric of his repu- 
tation by proving him to be a mere deist or pagan. The pamphlet, 

7 Ibid., I, fols. 77, 93, 105, 106. 

8 Thomas Bennett, A Confutation of Quakerism . . . (Cambridge, 1709). 


9Keith, The Standard of the Quakers Examined ... (London, 1702, 3d ed.), 
Ps 7- 
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The Deism of William Penn and his Brethren ... Laid Open, 
dismissed Penn’s statement “that there is one general Rule of Faith 
and Life to all Mankind,” as paganism pure and simple. Keith 
prayed that Penn, whose beliefs were so “justly offensive to Christian 
Ears,” might be reclaimed from his dangerous errors. 

Writing pamphlets was an excellent way of reaching the educated 
folk, but Keith realized that the larger audience, those who could 
not or would not read, had to be sought out. He reinforced his 
tractarian warfare, therefore, by missionary journeys throughout 
England. In May, 1699, he set out on his first trip as an agent of the 
S. P.C. K. In his progress he bore with him over two hundred and 
fifty pamphlets for distribution at the expense of the Society. For 
two months he traveled, his pathway made the more pleasant by the 
cooperation of the Anglican clergy in the towns in which he stopped 
to harangue the Quakers and to arouse in the provincial people a 
warm enmity against this quiet, godly folk. Then, after a brief stop 
in London, he set forth in July on another mission.?° In 1700 and in 
1701 he made long trips in which with undiminished zeal he casti- 
gated the Quakers." 

London also felt the force of his zeal, aggravated now by the sup- 
port of the S. P.C. K. He visited meetings until the Quakers in des- 
peration shut their doors against him; whereupon the S. P. C. K. 
counseled that he use all legal remedies and continue his intrusions.'? 
The Quaker printing press groaned as pamphlet after pamphlet was 
turned out by the sect in an effort to assert their innocence. 

In 1700 and again in 1701 he held great meetings at ‘Turners Hall 
“to detect and discover” the Quakers’ “gross Errors and Anti-Christian 
Principles, plainly repugnant to the Fundamentals of Christianity.” 
The Flying Post (for which reason John Whiting called this news- 
letter The Lying Post) asserted that these meetings were tremen- 
dously successful, that the audience on each occasion were horrified at 
Quaker blasphemy, and that the Quakers were completely routed." 

10 Minutes of the S. P.C.K., I, fols. 32, 35, 38. 

11 Samuel Coleman, Letter to George Keith . . . (London, 1701), a broadside; 
Keith, An Account of an Occasional Conference ... at Colchester (London, 
1701); and Upshire, An Answer to a Pamphlet .. . (London, 1701); Quaker Post 
Bag, 83, 86; Benjamin Coale, Honesty the Truest Policy . .. ; Keith, A Narrative 
of the Proceedings ...at Coopers Hall ... (London, 1700); Abstract Letter 
Book of the S. P. C. K., I, letters 226, 229, Dr. Bedford to the Society, 24 XII 1700 
and 8 I 1701. 

12 Minutes of the S. P.C.K., I, fol. 41. 

13 John Whiting, Judas and the Chief Priests . . . (London, 1701), p. 11. The 
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Two other newsletters, the Post Man and the London Post com- 
mented on the number of persons of importance present and on 
Keith’s skillful handling of his proofs.1 

As might be expected, Keith’s contact with Anglican clergy and 
with the S. P. C. K. led him to join the Church of England. On the 
first Sunday in February, 1700, ‘‘with great inward Peace and Satis- 
faction” he made his first Communion in St. George’s Church, St. 
Botolph’s Lane.*® ‘Three months later he was made deacon by the 
Bishop of London, and in March, 1702, was priested by the Bishop 
of Worcester, William Lloyd, in Whitehall Chapel.1¢ 

The news of Keith’s conforming made a great stir. Narcissus Lut- 
trell listed it as one of the ‘“‘state affairs,’’ and mentioned the rumor 
that the new chapel in Hatton Garden (possibly St. Andrew’s Church, 
which had been rebuilt by Wren in 1686) was to be fitted up for him 
to preach in.*7 A pamphlet of 1700, One Wonder More Added to the 
Seven Wonders of the World, cited as the eighth wonder Keith’s 
adoption by the Anglican church. Using him as its tool, the estab- 
lishment was seeking to break “our Golden or Glorious Chain of 
Toleration.” ‘There appeared against Keith a host of other anony- 
mous satirical tracts. The favorite ruse of the wit was to publish a 
pamphlet ostensibly by Keith. Such was Mr. George Keith’s Ac- 
count of a National Church, and the Clergy &c. Humbly Presented 
to the Bishop of London; with some Queries concerning the Sacra- 
ment (1700). Not the least telling of its many quotations from Keith’s 
early pamphlets was one declaring that a national church was always 
not only a persecuting church, but a hypocritical one. Again, in 
Portraiture of George Keith the Quaker In Opposition to G. K. the 
Parson, a “Protestant Dissenter’’ quoted passages from Keith’s works 
to prove the hollowness of his conformity.1® 

Keith explained his conformity in a sermon preached at Turners 
Hall on May 5, 1700, when he last met his congregation. The Church 
of England, he declared, was the true church, “most agreeable to 
Scriptures as for faith, manner of worship, administration of the 


14.No. 704; 22-24 I 1700; Keith, Fourth Narrative ... (London, 1700); and 
Keith, Fifth Narrative . . . (London, 1701). 

15 Keith, Fourth Narrative ..., p. 112. 

16 Diary of Francis Evans, p. 67. 

17 Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), IV, 648. 

18 Among the many others must be noted Dulcedo ex Acerbis and George Keith’s 
Complaint against the Quakers . . . (London, 1700). There were of course a host 
of Quaker replies, for which see Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
under the names of the writers—Benjamin Coale, Joseph Wyeth, Thomas Story, 
Richard Claridge, John Whiting. 
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Sacraments, and Church government.” 19 The dignified, almost bom- 
bastic tone of the sermon aroused a wit to parody it, reaching a cli- 
max in this satirical bit: 


The last Reason I shall mention at this time, is, That this Church has not 
suited her Doctrines to advance any secular Interests; but her Religion is 
Heavenly in its Principle, and Pure in its Aim, disdaining to stoop to mean 
Arts for Wealth and Worldly Dignities.?° 


Keith’s sermon of May 12 in St. George’s Church, a dignified de- 
fense of the Church of England, met the same fate. ““Ihe Substance 
of Geo. Keith’s Sermon Preached on Sunday last in St. George’s 
Church” was advertised in the Post Boy of May 12-14 with elabo- 
rately satirical quotations therefrom, and was later distributed in 
London. Keith indignantly repudiated it and its predecessor in the 
Post Man of May 16-18, as “a most impudent piece of lying and 
abuse.” As soon as possible he published his own version. John 
Wallis, the eminent mathematician, to whom he sent copies of his 
sermons and other tracts, wrote to Keith with warm approbation: 


I thank you for those Sermons of yours . . . which I have read with good 
approbation. I hope (& pray) that the pains you have taken (for some years 
past) in discovering the Errors of common Quakers, & instructing others 
formerly seduced by them; and your good example in imbracing the Com- 
munion of the Church of England, may be of good use (through God’s 
blessing) for opening the Eyes of some others who are yet blinded.21 


Undoubtedly as a result of Keith’s campaign, a number of Quak- 
ers entered the Anglican church at about this same time. Francis 
Bugg, one of Keith’s ardent disciples, declared that in 1700 six teach- 
ers and one hundred “laity” followed Keith into the Church,?? but 
the Quakers denied that the number was this large, limiting the 
probable number to not more than five or six.?* At St. Olave’s South- 
wark, and at St. Clement Danes, the conversion of a Quaker was 
celebrated by a sermon which followed his recantation of Quaker 


19 Keith, A Sermon Preach’d at Turners-Hall, The 5th of May, 1700. In which 
he gave an Account of his joyning in Communion with the Church of England .. . 
(London, 1700). There were two editions. 

20 Mr. George Keith’s Reasons for Renouncing TOE Hh Entring into 
Communion with the Church of England (London, 1700), p 

21 Add. MSS. D 105, f. 118, British Museum. Wallis Reena: eae the Bodleian 
Library two volumes of Keith’s ee: para Hearne, Reliquie Hearniane, 
edited by Philip Bliss (London, 1869), I 

22 Bugg, To the Most Reverend the Ea ators and the Right Reverend the 
Bishops, Humbly Presented . . . (London, 1700), p. 2. 

23 et Field, The Weakness of George Keith’s Reasons for Renouncing Quaker- 
ism . . . (London, 1700), p. 19. 
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errors.*4 It is certain that in Huntingdon *° and in Bedford, Reading, 
and Colchester ?* many Quakers followed Keith’s example. 

In 1702 Keith’s special qualifications as an experienced and bitter 
foe of Quakerism opened to him a new field of spectacular endeavor. 
The Church of England, which had already through the agency of 
the S. P.C. K. initiated a vigorous program for the reclamation of 
Quakers in England, made him its instrument for a similar campaign 
in the New World. 

This outburst of missionary zeal, this new consideration of the 
spiritual welfare of the American colonies, was due to the efforts of 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London, and Dr. Thomas Bray. From 
the beginning of his episcopacy Bishop Compton had taken a lively 
interest in the colonial church. Through his efforts the instructions 
to colonial governors had included directions that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was to be read daily and that no clergyman was to be 
given a benefice in the colonies unless he had a certificate from the 
Bishop of London that he was “‘conformable to the Church of Eng- 
land.” 2? His influence had led to the inclusion in Penn’s charter of a 
clause providing that if any twenty persons indicated in writing to 
the Bishop of London their wish for a clergyman such a request 
should be granted. It was by virtue of this provision that a group of 
Anglicans and Keithites in Philadelphia secured a clergyman in 1696. 

Even in Puritan Boston the church had sufficient strength to main- 
tain an Anglican priest as schoolmaster and rector of King’s Chapel. 
By 1700, sixty clergy, forty of whom were in Virginia and Mary- 
land, were serving in the colonies. A commissary acted in each colony 
as the bishop’s representative. Of these officials, Thomas Bray, com- 
missary for Maryland, was the most active. ‘Through his influence 
libraries were furnished the clergy, over a thousand pounds’ worth 
of books having been sent over by March, 1698.?° The little church 

24 John Heslewood, A Sermon Preached at St. Olave Southwark .. . (London, 
1700), at the recantation of John Spires (which Luttrell, State Affairs, IV, 686, de- 
scribed as the scene of thirty Quakers’ renunciation of their faith); and J. Adams, 
A Sermon Occasioned by the Recantation of Mr. Clement Joynes (lately a 
Quaker) . . . (London, 1700). 

25 Some Reasons why Robert Bridgman, and His Wife, and Some Others in 
Huntingdon-shire Have Left the Society of Quakers, and Have Joined in Com- 
munion with the Church of England (London, 1700). 

26 Keith, An Account of an Occasional Conference between George Keith and 
Thomas Upshare at Colchester ..., p. 13, and Fourth Narrative ..., pp. 112, 
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27 A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, Harvard 
Historical Studies (Cambridge), 1902, IX, 26. 

28 Commons Journals, XII, 140, 3 III 1698, petition of Dr. Thomas Bray; see 
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in Newport, Rhode Island, for instance, in 1700 had a library of 
nearly one hundred volumes, among which might be found such 
works as Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Leslie’s Snake 
in the Grass.”° 

Convocation, in its session of March, 1701, alert to the need of 
activity in the colonies, appointed a committee to consider “the 
methods of propagating the Christian Religion in Foreign Parts,” °° 
but not until June did the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts come into being. Then with the patronage of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the advice of Thomas Bray, and the 
zealous support of the Bishop of London and other clergy it began 
its fruitful career. During the summer it investigated conditions in 
North America. Colonel Dudley, governor of Massachusetts, re- 
ported on the state of religion in his colony, while Colonel Lewis 
Morris, formerly a pupil of Keith’s, sent a memorial, the perusal of 
which so much impressed the Society that he was forthwith made a 
member.*? 

At the meeting of September 19 at which these two reports were 
read, a letter sent by Keith at the request of the secretary of the 
Society was also heard. This “Memorial” briefly rehearsed the his- 
tory of the schism and its consequence, the establishment of fifteen 
or so meetings with about five hundred members in Pennsylvania and 
the Jerseys. Keith had kept in touch with these separatist groups by 
letters. Many of his followers in Philadelphia, he reported, had gone 
over to the Church of England; and if the S. P. G. would send clergy- 
men to other parts of Pennsylvania he felt sure that “they would 
not only get hearers, but such as would join with them to make up 
Congregations.” ‘There was no Anglican church in the colony of 
New York, outside of the city itself, nor in either of the Jerseys; in- 
deed, in the latter, he declared with complacent disregard of the 
truth, “except in two or three towns there is no face of any Public 
Worship of any sort, but People live very mean like Indians.” *? 

At his recommendation a missionary, Robert Keith, was sent to 
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Maryland in 1701,°* and after consultation with George Keith in the 
following year upon places where missionaries were needed, the So- 
ciety resolved to send a clergyman to Narragansett County in Rhode 
Island, six more to New York, three to Pennsylvania, and three to 
the Jerseys.*4 

At about this time Keith begged leave of the Society to dedicate 
to it his attack upon Barclay’s theology, The Standard of the Quak- 
ers Examined. In March, 1702, accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed to peruse the work.*> Thanks in part to Keith’s efforts, the 
Quakers now shared with Unitarians and deists the hostility of the 
Anglican church—a hostility which, however, manifested itself in 
a sincere desire to win the unbelievers back to orthodoxy. Yet it can 
not be said that Keith had deliberately misrepresented his former 
fellow sectarians. ‘They had indeed partially brought upon them- 
selves these charges by their deliberate refusal to take seriously Keith’s 
charges against their orthodoxy and by their insistence that the di- 
vision in Pennsylvania had been caused solely by personal differences, 
not doctrinal questions. 

In view of the interest which Keith had shown in reclaiming the 
Quakers and of his knowledge of the New World, it is not astonish- 
ing that in February, 1702, the S. P. G. determined to send him on a 
missionary tour of the North American colonies. A stipend of two 
hundred pounds a year was to be paid him, as well as his traveling 
expenses; in addition a gift of two hundred pounds was promised 
to his wife and children if he were to die during the trip.?* The sum 
of fifty pounds was to be advanced to him “upon that account.” At 
the request of Bishop Compton he was given fifty pounds with 
which to buy books, particularly his reply to Barclay, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to choose them.*? 

The report of this committee ** listed, first of all, “the chief sta- 
tions from whence Mr. Keith may most conveniently make his Ex- 
cursion amongst ye Quakers beginning Northward”: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, and Williamsburg. “In each of these 
Citties,” the committee recommended, “he ought to have good Store 
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of proper Books Lodg’d, out of which he may give or Lend as he shall 
think fitt in order to make or Confirm his Proselytes.”’ First of all, he 
must have copies of the Bible and books of instruction “for prepara- 
tion for worthy receiving of the Holy Sacrament.” Then, for winning 
back heretics and schismatics, he must have 500 copies of Leslie’s 
Snake in the Grass, 200 copies of the reply to Barclay, 50 copies of 
Keith’s Fifth Narrative of the Proceedings at Turners Hall, 200 
copies of his broadsheet, Serious Call to the Quakers, as well as 50 
copies of Francis Bugg’s Pilgrim’s Progress from Quakerism to Chris- 
tianity. These, with 250 other books, were to be distributed accord- 
ing to his discretion in his travels. ‘These recommendations were 
carried out by Keith in almost every detail. 

The Society also made arrangements for Keith’s passage to North 
America. The Dean of Lincoln, who was evidently in charge of the 
plans for Keith’s journey, arranged through the Bishop of London 
that the traveler should have a recommendation to the “Lord High 
Admiral,” in order that he might be appointed one of the chaplains 
on an American-bound vessel and thus have free passage.*® 

Keith’s earlier efforts to reform American Quakerism had failed, 
but he was not discouraged. Now, under the egis of the established 
church, he was returning to make a final effort to win them to ortho- 
doxy. It was the sort of task for which he was peculiarly fitted. He 
had a ready wit—possibly too ready—indomitable courage, a thor- 
ough knowledge and comprehension of the problems which he would 
face, and an unassailable conviction that he was in the right. There 
was, of course, an insuperable obstacle in his path—the bitter hos- 
tility of the Quakers to him, both because of his apostasy and be- 
cause of his constant attacks upon their organization. The London 
Quakers, acting through the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, when 
they heard of his departure for the New World, took steps to thwart 
him. A committee was appointed to draw up “a Clause Relating to 
George Keith’s going over into America,” which should be added to 
the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting to American Quakers. Copies of 
replies to Keith’s bitter attacks were sent over, so that American 
Quakers might answer Keith in his own coin; and the able and zealous 
Quaker, Samuel Bownas, had ‘“‘a weighty Concern” to go to America, 
to aid Thomas Story, who was already there, in supporting their 
“meetings” overseas.*° 


39 Journal of the S. P.G., I, Part I, 40, 43. 


40 Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, MS. III, 73-76, 88, 94, 96, 98, 
160, 181-182, 192. 
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The stage was thus set for a mighty combat. It is an episode in 
church history which to-day seems intolerant, futile, and stupid. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Act of Toleration itself 
had been passed only fourteen years before and was still under at- 
tack. The lesson of tolerance had not yet been learned. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MISSIONARY JOURNEY (1702-1704)—ParT ONE 


On April 28, 1702, Keith embarked at Cowes, on the Isle of Wight, 
on the Centurion, to begin his missionary journey to the North 
American colonies. Although a recommendation had been secured 
from the Lord High Admiral that he go as chaplain, he sailed as a 
passenger. His voyage was a pleasant one. He was accompanied by a 
young missionary, Patrick Gordon, who had long yearned to serve 
the church in the New World, but who was destined to remain only 
eight days in his Long Island parish before he died of fever.1 Other 
fellow passengers, the governor and the deputy-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel Morris of New Jersey, John Talbot, who was chap- 
lain of the Centurion, and the captain of the ship, proved most 
congenial companions for the two missionaries, who at Governor Dud- 
ley’s invitation ate at his table as his guests. ““The great Cabin of 
the Ship,” Keith later recalled, “was like a College for good Dis- 
course both in matters theological and philosophical.” ? 

Nor was the welfare of the seamen overlooked. Daily prayers were 
read, when, Keith observed, several of the seamen as well as the officers 
“join’d devoutly.” ‘The three clergymen kept a careful watch for pro- 
fanity, and the captain codperated so well in this pious censorship 
that any sailor reported to him “for prophane swearing” was pun- 
ished in the usual manner, by being forced to wear a heavy wooden 
collar for an hour.? Colonel Dudley and Colonel Morris, being 
“somewhat subject, during any thing of rough weather,” to seasick- 
ness, were not always able to join in the active devotional life of the 
ship, but, Patrick Gordon recorded with the smugness of the good 
sailor, “Honest Mr Keith held out to a Miracle, and as to my self 
I’m a thorow pac’d Seaman.” 4 

Keith and the chaplain struck up a firm friendship, and as Tal- 
bot heard of Keith’s plans he became enthusiastic enough to express 

1 3 IX 1702, S. P. G. MSS. WSs Bien Library of Congress), AI, Letter XLV. 

2 Keith, Journal of Travels ..., p. 

3 Keith to Secretary of S. P. G., S. P. G. MSS., AI, Letter IX. 


4 Gordon to Secretary of S. P. G:, Sb scre MSS., AI, Letter XII. 
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a wish that he might become his assistant. He had been in Virginia 
eight years before, in charge of a parish on the Elizabeth River, 
which he had left to return to London because of a lawsuit. His 
purpose in coming as chaplain of the Centurion had been to return 
to his church. But after he had made this arrangement he had learned 
that a new minister had gone to his parish; now he was free to go 
with Keith, if the $.P.G. would appoint him his associate. Gov- 
ernor Dudley and Colonel Morris agreed with Keith that he would 
be a “very helpful and comfortable assistant,” and communicated 
their good opinion to the Society, while Gordon wrote warmly of 
this “very worthy gentleman.” 5 

In his selection of Talbot as his assistant, Keith showed judg- 
ment and foresight. A native of Wymondham, Norfolk, Talbot was 
educated at Christ College, Cambridge, and was for a time rector at 
Fretherne, Gloucestershire.* The fact that he had already been in 
Virginia meant that he knew the conditions in the New World. Ex- 
cept for a few trips to England, Talbot was to remain in North 
America as rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, until his death 
in 1727. His career was a stormy one, for he was repeatedly charged 
with being a Jacobite and his consecration as bishop in 1722 by non- 
juring bishops brought upon him a great deal of hostility. He was, 
however, an able man, zealous and loyal to the church, and proved 
an invaluable colleague to Keith. 

Thus, it came about that when the Centurion arrived at Marble- 
head, Talbot, having resigned his chaplaincy, went on with Keith 
to Boston. Confident that the S. P. G. would approve of his associate, 
Keith acted upon the governor’s advice and drew a bill upon the So- 
ciety for thirty pounds for Talbot’s salary: his confidence was justi- 
fied, for several months later the Society appointed Talbot his assist- 
ant at sixty pounds a year.” 

During the summer of 1702 they made Boston their headquarters, 
stopping at the homes of two Anglican clergymen, Samuel Miles and 
Christopher Bridges. The first Sunday after their arrival, June 14, 


5S. P.G MSS., AI, Letters IX and XII. 

6 E. L. Pennington, in The Apostle to New Jersey, John Talbot (Philadelphia, 
1938), has given a brief sketch of Talbot’s life, along with a slightly inaccurate 
and brief résumé of Keith’s career. Pennington makes no mention of Talbot’s 
former visit to Virginia, which is, however, attested to by Keith’s letter to the Sec- 
retary of S. P. G., June 17, 1702, S. P. G. MSS., AI, Letter IX. 
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bishop of Canterbury; S. P. G. MSS., AI, Letters XCXIII and XXVII. 
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Keith preached at Queen’s Chapel “to a large auditory” a sermon, 
later published as “The Doctrine of the Holy Apostles and Prophets 
the Foundation of the Church of Christ.” The sermon, which was 
essentially an attack upon the Quaker emphasis upon the Light 
within, was intended to prove to his hearers that ‘““The Doctrine of 
Christ, or Word of God contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, is essentially necessary to the being of the 
Church of Christ.” Warning against “false Teachers and wild En- 
thusiasts,” Keith declared that his aim in coming to the New World 
was “to heal up the breach [i. e., among Protestants] if possible, and 
be a Peace Maker to all such as with a peaceable and calm Spirit are 
willing to hear.”’ His discourse also included ‘‘Six Brief Plain Rules 
for Christian Living,” which at the request of the clergymen and the 
vestry was printed. 

Far from making peace, the publication of this sermon in 1702 
aroused Increase Mather to reply to it; or, as Keith put it, it “did 
greatly alarm the Independent Preachers at Boston, whereupon Mr. 
Increase Mather, one of the chief of them, was set on Work to Print 
against my Sermon.” ® Mather’s thirty-six page reply attacked Keith’s 
six rules for godly living, but not the sermon itself. The first of 
Keith’s rules in particular was objected to, for it asserted that ‘“‘what- 
ever 1s enjoyned by our Superiours, if it contradict not God’s Com- 
mand in the Holy Scriptures, ought for conscience sake to be 
obeyed.” This and the other rules, which called schism a sin and 
which defended the usages and polity of the Anglican Church, of 
course struck at the heart of the New England churches. 

Keith deserved commendation, Mather admitted, for having de- 
parted from the errors of Quakerism, but he now seemed to be try- 
ing to draw men into equally great errors. In 1689, it was recalled, 
Keith wrote 


a very wicked Book . . . full fraught with Haeresies and Blasphemies, and 
with Revilings and Slanderings of the Ministers and Churches of Christ. 
[A printed repudiation of this pamphlet, Mather pointed out] would have 
been a better evidence of the sincerity of his Conversion, then this Sermon 
which strikes at the most Reformed Churches on Earth. He has Reason to 
walk softly all his days from the Consideration of the hurt he has done to 
the Souls of Men, not a few having been either perverted or confirmed by 
him in the damnable Haeresies of Quakerism. [Keith and those who abetted 
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him, Mather advised, would do well to] let these Churches alone, lest haply 
they be found to fight against God.® 


Keith’s initial effort to bring unity to Christendom was thus not 
successful, nor indeed were his later efforts. There lingered a cer- 
tain hostility between him and the dissenting ministers of Boston, 
the legacy of his experiences of 1688 and 1689, which was to lead him 
into further controversy. 

Harvard College naturally attracted Keith’s attention, in view 
of his scholarly and theological interests, and so it came about that 
Keith, ‘Talbot, and Bridges “chanced” to arrive in Cambridge in 
time for the commencement exercises of the college. In the disputa- 
tions, which were the chief part of the ceremonies, this year’s topic 
for debate was the question of free will, or rather, man’s lack of it. 
As Keith heard the disputants unblushingly assert that God had 
decreed not only Adam’s fall, but every sinful act since then, he de- 
termined to make known his disapproval of such doctrines, which 
he considered far worse than Manicheism. Remembering, perhaps 
with a faint nostalgia, the ordered quiet of Henry More’s college, he 
regretted that such teachings should be circulated in Cambridge, 
which should, he felt, resemble “Cambridge in Old England as a 
wise and virtuous daughter resembles a wise and virtuous mother.” 

Indeed, both he and Talbot regarded this college as a most per- 
nicious institution. Talbot, writing two years later, declared that 
Harvard “‘has gone a great way to poison this country with Damn- 
able doctrines,” and he urged that “some grave and wise Tutor and 
Philosopher will be sent to preside at the College .. . to teach 
them humanity in the first place, that in time they might be brought 
to Christian principles.” 1° Keith agreed. ‘There should be, he felt, 
a president and two or three fellows, members of the Church of Eng- 
land, sent over from Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, he viewed this 
seat of learning with scorn. The library, he wrote, “is but meanly 
stored with Books of Good Learning,’ while only one master and 
two or three fellows formed the staff for instruction.1! 

In the meantime, however, Keith busied himself with exposing 
the errors in Harvard’s theology. In a frame of mind in which sor- 


9 Increase Mather, Some Remarks on a late Sermon Preached at Boston by 
George Keith, M. A., Shewing that his Pretended Good Rules in Divinity are 
not Built on the Foundations of the Apostles & Prophets (Boston, 1702). 

10 Letter of Talbot, 7 IV 1704, Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical 
Society for the Year 1851 (New York, 1851), p. xliii. 
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row and affronted orthodoxy were mingled, he sat down the day 
after the disputation and wrote Samuel Willard, the president of 
Harvard College, an expostulatory letter in Latin. After a delay of 
several days, because the copyist was tardy, it reached Willard. On 
the ground that it consisted of “rude & undigested talk, and a rip- 
ping up of some trite and vulgar railleries against the Orthodox 
Doctrine,” Willard concluded that men of learning could realize its 
weaknesses without his pointing them out and declined to answer it.’ 
Keith thereupon at the request of his Boston friends translated his 
letter into English and sent it to New York to be printed. 

The appearance of the pamphlet in this form aroused Willard to 
reply, for he realized that it was intended “not only to render my 
person obnoxious, but to expose the Academy it self to odium, as 
that which needs to be better regulated, that it may no longer be a 
Nursery of Error.” Such disputations as that which Keith criticized, 
he went on to explain, were essential: ‘“‘Our Colledge is a Nursery to 
bring up such as are designed for Publick Service, that they may be 
Plants of Renown; and nothing is more necessary than to endeavour 
that they may be able to stand by and defend the labouring Truth.” 
As for Keith himself, Willard did not hesitate to taunt him with his 
former zeal for Quakerism, and his apostasy therefrom, and to accuse 
him of being an Arminian. 

Keith’s reply did not appear until 1704. Willard’s doctrine, he 
declared, was Hobbism and nothing else, and Bishop Bramhall’s 
answer to Hobbes, in which he said that such beliefs made ‘“‘the sec- 
ond Causes and outward Objects to be the Rackets, and Men to be 
the Tennis-Balls of Destiny,” applied to such teachings. After devot- 
ing some twenty pages to proving the existence of free will, he turned 
his attention to Harvard College. He wished it not closed, he de- 
clared, but reformed.1 This controversy, he stated later, had a most 
excellent effect “in quieting the minds of many People in these 
parts and bringing them over to the Church.” 14 

But Keith had not come to New England to purify Harvard Col- 
lege. ‘The Quakers, in his eyes, were a far more important enemy. 
‘The Monthly Meeting was to be held in Lynn on July g, and, re- 
membering from his own Quaker experience what an important 
gathering this was, Keith determined to be present. He had given 
the Quakers two weeks’ notice of his intention to attend the meet- 

12 Samuel Willard, A Brief Reply to George Keith . ives 1702), 
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ing and had caused something of a panic, for his reputation had gone 
before him and the Lynn meeting was composed of newly “con- 
vinced”’ folk. Fortunately for the Quakers, John Richardson, an 
English Quaker whose presence in America at this particular time 
can not be regarded as purely fortuitous, happened to be in Lynn 
to give them confidence and advice. 

Though Keith in his account tells only of the encounter at the 
meeting on July 9, Richardson supplies many more details. The 
evening before the Monthly Meeting he was writing to English 
Quakers when he received summons to come below, as Keith and a 
great number of people were at the door. To the messenger he gave 
this pithy advice: “I advise you to be swift to hear, but slow to 
speak, for George Keith hath a Life in Argument.” When Richard- 
son went to the door he saw Keith on horseback, haranguing the 
people and announcing to them in his Scottish accent that he had 
come to win the Quakers back to “the Mother Church, the good old 
Church of England.” ‘The next day, Keith promised, he would prove 
from their own books the heresy and blasphemy of the Quakers. 
Aroused to “a holy Zeal against his wicked Insults and great Threat- 
enings,” Richardson hurled equally harsh charges against Keith and 
all his works, until Keith withdrew. 

In such controversies each side always claimed the victory, and 
the dispute at the Monthly Meeting the following day was no ex- 
ception. Before it began, the two men argued at length. Finally 
Richardson asked what to him seemed a question which would win 
back any who might have been influenced by Keith’s “Jangling”— 
whether he was always sound in the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. Keith sat for a long time in silence; then he stood, “taking his 
staff in his Hand by the Middle,” and answered that ‘“‘while he was a 
Quaker he thought, as Paul thought, that he had the Spirit of God, 
and when he had the Spirit of God, then he wrote Sound Things, 
but when he had it not, then he wrote Unsound Things.” 

The meeting was attended by Keith, Talbot, a Lynn clergyman, 
and other “men of considerable Estates, Parts, and Learning’’—‘‘a 
mighty army,” beside whom, Richardson declared, the Quakers 
seemed “poor Shrubs.” But he himself was so filled with inspiration 
that he spoke at length with great cogency and force, “the Lord’s 
heavenly baptizing Power was over the Meeting,” and others were 
inspired equally. At their request Keith kept silent during the meet- 
ing. When it was over he arose to speak, but the Quakers left, except 
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for two who remained as witnesses. Going into the speaker’s gallery, 
he drew from his bagful of books Burrough’s works, ever a fruitful 
source of extravagancies, and read from them, and preached to prove 
the heresy of the sect. 

The next day Keith called upon Richardson and said, “You had 
the advantage over me Yesterday, for you persuaded me to be quiet 
until you had done, and then you would not stay to hear me.” Un- 
abashed by this rebuke, Richardson replied: “I hope that Truth will 
always have the Advantage over those who oppose it.” “And so we 
parted.’ Keith in this controversy seemed at last to have lost that 
petty concern which had marred his books, and he now concentrated 
upon the essential point, as it seemed to him—the unsoundness of 
Quaker doctrines.1® | 

Punctuating his journeys with sermons or lectures at Queen’s 
Chapel, and even in the Independent churches, Keith continued his 
forays on the Quakers. At Hampton both he and Talbot preached in 
John Cotton’s church and, in return for this courtesy, Cotton and the 
Salisbury minister accompanied them to a Quaker meeting. Here, 
as elsewhere, although the visitors politely sat through the preaching 
of the ship’s carpenter from Scituate as he “grossly perverted and mis- 
applyed many Texts of Scripture,” despite Keith’s invitation most 
of the Quakers refused to stay while he refuted their errors. On this 
occasion the handful of Quakers who remained, along with the 
hundred non-Quakers who had come to listen, moved into a cool, 
shady orchard. Here Keith preached and read from the great folio of 
Edward. Burrough’s works. It was a most profitable meeting, Keith 
declared, and some of the Quakers pointed out that he was preach- 
ing the very doctrines he had preached twelve years ago. 

As the Hampton visit illustrated, Keith and Talbot attempted 
always to appear in Quaker communities when a meeting was 
scheduled. Again, at Dover, another center of the sect, they found 
a houseful of Quakers listening to a tailor expound. When he had 
finished, Keith pointed out his errors, and ‘Talbot, who was not yet 
sufficiently well informed about the sect to preach against them, read 
to them from the bagful of books which he always carried around 
with him. Fox’s will, which had been published with malicious com- 
ments by Francis Bugg, provided Keith and Talbot with proof of 


15 Richardson’s circumstantial and malicious account is found in An Account 
of the Life of that Ancient Servant of Jesus Christ, John Richardson (London, 
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Fox’s vanity, in that he had silver spurs, and also of the sect’s ex- 
treme veneration of this mortal, for Fox had willed his possessions, 
they claimed, with as much formality as if they had been “holy 
Relicks.” 

From these trivialities Keith led the conversation to the subject of 
baptism. ‘The Quakers did not hesitate to defend their own stand, so 
that the discussion lasted several hours. But he proved so persuasive 
that a woman, who had at the beginning of the meeting said that 
he had been little thought of twelve years before, now became so 
friendly as to invite him and Talbot to lodge in her home for the 
night. His visit to Salem did not prove so satisfactory, for the Quak- 
ers, hearing of his coming, changed their place of meeting so that he 
could not find them. His trip was not fruitless, however, for on his 
way back he got into a conversation on the ferry with a “sober Car- 
penter who was a Quaker,” and Keith convinced him that he must 
have his children baptized. 

By the first of August Keith and Talbot were back in Boston. 
After preaching in Queen’s Chapel on Sunday Keith and Samuel 
Miles, the Anglican minister in Boston, left for Newport; Talbot 
stayed in Boston to officiate in Miles’s church. This thriving Rhode 
Island town of Newport had a double claim to attention; there was 
a little group of Anglicans there, under the rectorship of John Lock- 
yer; but, more important, Newport was “‘one of the chief Nurseries 
of Quakerism in all America.” 1® A new meeting house had recently 
been built, holding more than five hundred people, “with fair and 
large Galleries, and Forms or Benches below.” But it differed from 
most Quaker meeting houses in that on top of the turret was “a 
great iron Cross,” a feature, Keith declared, of which Fox would not 
have approved as being popish.’ It will thus be seen that the New- 
port Quakers were a numerous group. The fact that the governor 
of the colony was markedly sympathetic to Quakerism, if not a mem- 
ber of the sect, while the lieutenant-governor was a Quaker, indi- 
cates the strength of the group. The Anglicans were, in contrast, 
very weak. 

Keith, however, was not the sort of person to be intimidated; fur- 
thermore, he bore with him a letter of approval from the S. P.G., 
and if that was not quite the same as being sent by Queen Anne her- 
self, at any rate, “remotely and mediately,” Keith felt, “my Mission 
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was from the Queen, it being from the Honourable Society, who 
had a Patent from the Crown.” Armed with this letter, Keith at- 
tended a Quaker meeting at Newport. Here he again encountered 
the visiting English Quaker, and here again he used his eloquence 
to prove the heresy of Quakers. An example of the close relations be- 
tween old and new England is seen in the fact that the malicious 
pamphlet, One Wonder More, which had been published in London 
at the time of his becoming an Anglican, had been sent over to the 
American Quakers to use against him. The Quakers answered his 
charges of heresy with accusations that he was violating the Act of 
Toleration or that he had taken the Solemn League and Covenant 
(an impossibility, he replied, for he was only five years old in 1643), 
or that he had not changed his beliefs, or that he misread passages 
from Quaker books. 

Busily Keith attended the Quaker gatherings. Occasionally he was 
permitted to speak, although usually but to a handful of Quakers. 
But it is interesting to note that the Independents, the Baptists, and 
of course the Anglicans came to the gatherings, for religion was still 
the most interesting thing in life. Keith’s power of repartee, in which 
he departed from the retort courteous to the lie direct with little 
difficulty, and his vivid personality gave to an already vital subject 
a strange fascination. 

Such meetings and his weekly sermons, large as his audiences then 
were, did not satisfy him. With the governor’s consent he challenged 
the Quakers to a public debate, to be held on August 14 at one 
o'clock at the Colony House. There, to Keith’s solemn words of 
denunciation and quotations from Fox’s and Burrough’s works, they 
replied with quotations from “Scurrilous Libels,” and refused to an- 
swer his demand that they defend the writings of Fox and Penn. 
Three days later he called another meeting. Because no Quakers ap- 
peared, he utilized his time, for the benefit of the great number 
assembled, in preaching to prove that baptism and the Eucharist 
were divinely instituted, with occasional sallies against the Quakers. 
His visit was regarded by Mr. Lockyer, the rector, and the vestry 
as having “pretty well curbed (if not quite stopped) so dangerous 
a gangrene” of Quakerism; for the Quakers, the Anglicans felt, even 
if they were outwardly civil, were only too eager to “pinch us in the 
bud,"*? 

As his Boston visit had produced a lively controversy, so his New- 
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port sojourn caused the printing presses again to groan. Caleb Pusey, 
a prominent Philadelphia Quaker, was at Newport when Keith ar- 
rived; quite possibly he had come purposely to encounter Keith, for 
he represented the element in the Philadelphia meeting which had 
most aggressively combated the Keithian separation. He and Daniel 
Leeds, a Keithian in New Jersey, had already written several pam- 
phlets against each other; the title of Pusey’s first attack on Leeds, 
Satan’s Harbinger Encountered . . . (Philadelphia, 1700), indicates 
the bitterness of the controversy. Earlier, Pusey had published in 
London the orthodox version of the Keith affair, d Modest Account 
from Pennsylvania . . . (1696). It was therefore to be expected that 
he would write a hostile account of Keith’s Newport visitation, which 
appeared as Proteus Ecclesiasticus ..., in the form of letters 
(1708). 

Keith, quite naturally, responded. William Bradford, in New 
York, published the reply, The Spirit of Railing Shimei.... 
(Shimei, it will be recalled, was one of the more unpleasant figures in 
the Old Testament, notorious for his cursing and for his hostility to 
David.) The sting of the pamphlet lay in its title, for in the tract 
itself Keith merely presented his version of the controversies in the 
various meetings. 

During the month of August, with Newport as his headquarters, 
Keith made trips to near-by villages, such as Portsmouth, Narragan- 
sett, and Little Compton. His journey to Swansea nearly had fatal 
results, for as he and the Anglican clergyman in Newport, along with 
their horses, were on board the ferry from Portsmouth to the main- 
land, the wind, which had been so strong the day before as to delay 
their passage, became stronger, and the sea was so “‘boisterous’” that 
when they were only halfway across the mast and sail were knocked 
overboard. They were in danger of being driven out into the open 
sea. A boat was sent to tow them across, but the rope broke, and they 
were thus left helpless. A Quaker, John Burden (Borden?), an old 
friend of Keith’s, who had a ferry boat, came hastily to their rescue. 
When they reached the shore, Keith offered money to their savior, 
but Burden refused to take it. To Keith’s thankful “John, Ye have 
been a means under God to save your Soul, by good information to 
bring you out of your dangerous Errors,” the sturdy Quaker replied, 
“George, save thy own Soul, I have no need of thy help.” Although he 
rebuffed Keith’s offer of prayers, he entertained the two travelers most 
civilly in his home. 7 
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At Swansea the people proved more amenable, eagerly accepting 
books and expressing their desire for a clergyman. The inhabitants 
of Warwick and Providence, whom Keith described as “very ignorant 
and greatly prejudiced,” he did not visit.19 Early in September Keith 
and Talbot continued their journey southward. At New London, 
the minister, Gordon Saltonstall, received the two Anglicans with 
great courtesy; at his invitation Keith preached on Sunday morn- 
ing and Talbot in the afternoon. The governor of Connecticut 
proved equally gracious, entertaining them several times. After a 
three-day stop, Talbot and Keith hired a sloop to take them across 
the six leagues of the Sound to Long Island. . 

Their experiences on Long Island were typical of those elsewhere. 
Traveling on horseback, they preached and visited Quaker meetings, 
they met with interruptions and taunts of being “hired by the Bish- 
ops,” a charge against which Keith defended himself by pointing out 
that the aid given him in this “chargeable undertaking” resembled 
that which the Quakers in London gave to those who visited meet- 
ings in America. When they preached at Hampstead there “was such 
a Multitude of People, that the Church could not hold them, so that 
many stood without at the Doors and Windows to hear.” Their 
urgent request for a Church of England minister was sent on to Lon- 
don by Keith, and a few years later he could record that a missionary, 
John Thomas, had been provided for Hampstead. 

On October 1 Keith preached in New York but, not stopping long, 
he and Talbot went on to the great Quaker centers of New Jersey. It 
was in the Jerseys and in Pennsylvania that he hoped to do his great- 
est work—to win to the church the Christian Quakers, the little fel- 
lowship which had grown out of the schism. Despite his work of 
reclamation, which will be treated in the next chapter, he did not 
overlook the fact that an important aspect of his work as agent of 
the S. P. G. was to strengthen the church as a whole. It was evidently 
at his instigation that during the week of November 9, 1702, a group 
of Anglican clergy met in New York to consider the state of the 
church “in these American Parts of Pensilvania, West and East Jer- 
sey, and New York Province.” Through the generosity of Governor 
Francis Nicholson of Virginia, the Reverend Evan Evans, rector in 
Philadelphia, and the Reverend Alexander Innes, who had been in 
New Jersey for several years, were able to come to the meeting. Keith 
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and Talbot, of course, attended, as did the chaplain of the Queen’s 
forces in New York and the two Anglican clergymen there.?° 

The findings of the group, which were sent to the S. P. G. as “An 
Account of the State of the Church in North America,” ?! dealt with 
means of strengthening the church. The greatest obstacle to its 
growth was the constant misrepresentations which the Quakers 
made against it. Since Keith’s departure, the Account stated, the 
English Quakers had sent over a great number of missionaries—a 
statement which is proved true by the presence in North America 
at that time of at least three of the leading English Quakers, John 
Richardson, Thomas Story, and Samuel Bownas. ‘They had further- 
more widely circulated books which attacked Anglicanism.?? The 
clergymen offered several suggestions as to the best way to combat 
the Quakers’ subversive activities. First of all, books must be sent 
over in great numbers; not only prayer books and homilies, and 
books explaining the church, but pamphlets setting forth Quaker 
errors. Furthermore, Anglican preachers should preach against 
Quakerism at least once every three months. For the Quakers, by 
their attacks upon the sacraments, it was felt, were undermining 
not only the church, but the foundations of Christianity itself. 

The need of a suffragan bishop in the New World was stressed. 
For, while Bishop Compton, who as Bishop of London was responsi- 
ble for the church in the colonies, showed no lack of zeal, it was 
thought that the presence of a bishop in the colonies would quicken 
the spiritual life of the church by making possible the performance 
of those rites of ordination and confirmation which only a bishop 
could discharge. It would also ensure an adequate supervision over 
the interests of the clergy, who were too often like sheep without a 
shepherd. 

It was thus with a feeling of duty well done that Keith com- 
pleted his mission in New England and New York and turned his 


20 Governor Nicholson gave twenty-five pounds toward the expenses of the 
conference, S. P.G. MSS., AI, Letters LV, LVI; Keith, Jowrnal of Travels ..., 


. 55. 

21 Hawks Transcripts, General, I, 16-20. 

22 The minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, III, fols. 76, 86, 98, 182, 
192, show with what care the governing body of the London Quakers studied 
the problem and chose books for shipment to North America; in July, 1702, five 
pounds’ worth of replies to Keith’s attacks were sent over, while in 1704, in response 
to a letter from Bownas asking that books explaining the Quaker stand on baptism 
be sent, twenty pounds’ worth were chosen. 

23 Keith, Journal of Travels ..., p. 55; S.P.G. MSS., Transcripts, Letters LV 
and LVI. 
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attention to the strongholds of Quakerism. In the northernmost col- 
onies, he declared in his Journal, he had found people well affected 
to the church; indeed the New England ministers, by whom he meant 
of course the Independents, had shown themselves friendly and hos- 
pitable. If the S. P.G. would send missionaries there, he felt sure 
the church would prosper. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MISSIONARY JOURNEY (1702-1704)—Partr Two 


The rest of Keith’s time in North America, except for a few 
months in the southern colonies, was devoted to work with the 
Quakers in the Jerseys and Pennsylvania. Here he especially strove 
to bring his Christian Quakers into the church. To found a new 
sect had never been his aim, even at the time of the schism, and now 
that he had entered the Anglican church he felt himself especially 
responsible for the spiritual fate of those, relatively few in number 
and confronted by the difficult problems of sectarians without a 
leader, who had through his efforts become schismatic. ‘Throughout 
the years he had been in England he had kept in touch with his 
little group of followers. Yet he had seen the number dwindle, as 
many returned to orthodox Quakerism and others went over to the 
Baptist church; a few, as has been said, had become Anglicans. 

Intent as he was upon this task, he could not overlook the Quakers 
themselves, for into his disapproval of the sect itself there was in- 
fused a personal hostility which doubled his evangelical zeal. He 
also sought to bring encouragement to Anglicans in remote places. 
These tasks, if one may accept the testimony of Colonel Lewis Mor- 
ris, who wrote to the secretary of the S. P. G., were performed with 
vigor, persistence, and some success. In particular, “the points in 
controversy” with the Quakers were soon “much the publick Dis- 
course.” } 

In October the Yearly Meeting for New York and its vicinity was 
held in Shrewsbury, New Jersey. ‘Thomas Story and Samuel Bownas, 
English Quakers who like John Richardson were visiting Quaker 
meetings, attended and it was doubtless through their expert lead- 
ership that the Quakers managed to hold their Meeting peacefully. 
Keith’s defiant challenges to a public disputation, dutifully deliv- 
ered by Talbot, were ignored. Not in the least rebuffed, he set up a 
rival meeting near-by, daily reading from Quaker books and de- 
nouncing the group’s heresies. From Shrewsbury, ‘Talbot and Keith 
journeyed to little towns near-by, where they preached. In Burling- 
ton the governor entertained them, and elsewhere they were féted 


1 Undated, S. P.G. MSS., AI, Letter XLII. 
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by other important folk. Everywhere Keith “detected the Quakers 
Errors out of their great Authors,” while the Quakers with equal 
steadfastness refused to meet him in a public disputation. This con- 
stant unwillingness to face him they explained as being caused by 
the fact that he was disowned, but Keith declared it to be a very 
weak excuse, as they did not carry their ignoring of him to the point 
of refraining from circulating gossip about him.’ 

Keith’s methods were described in a letter which he wrote in No- 
vember to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and members of the S. P. G. It was his custom, he explained, to visit 
Quaker meetings wherever possible. When he spoke the Quakers in- 
terrupted him, called him names such as “‘Apostate, lying Serpent, 
Adversary to Truth,” and threatened him with a twenty-five pound 
fine for breaking the Act of Toleration; Keith always replied that he 
committed no breach of the act, for he never interrupted speakers 
and, for that matter, neither their meetings nor their ministers were 
“qualify’d according to the Act.” Furthermore, he would point out, 
they failed to prove that he had departed from any “truth of the 
Christian Religion” in leaving Quakerism for Anglicanism; and 
“withall,” he concluded, “I offered to prove them guilty of vile Er- 
rors oppugning the fundamentals of Christianity, but they would 
never come to any fair Reasoning with me.” 3 

In 1702 Keith attended the Yearly Meeting of his old schismatic 
group, in Freehold, East Jersey. There he preached, said from mem- 
ory some collects, and parted from them with hopes of their ulti- 
mate return to the “Mother Church.” In this expectation he was 
disappointed. While many were baptized—by February, 1703, he 
had performed that rite for twenty-two Keithites, although Talbot 
more optimistically spoke of “Scores” of baptisms ‘—the majority 
seem to have rejected his counsel. Of course, those who had already 
gone over to the Anglican church greeted him warmly and codper- 
ated with him in his work; others had their children baptized. But 
among many schismatics a bitter spirit prevailed. Even John Mc- 
Comb, one of the most devoted of his followers a decade before, re- 
fused to have anything to do with him.’ 

2 Samuel Bownas, Life and Travels (London, 1761), pp. 61-95; Keith, Journal 
of Travels ..., pp. 52-54, and The Spirit of Railing Shimei ... , preface. 


8S. P.G. MSS., AI, Letter L. 

4 Keith to Dr. Bray, 24 II, 1703, S. P.G. MSS., Transcripts, AI, Letter LX XVII; 
ibid., Letter CXXV of Talbot. 

5 Penn-Logan Correspondence, Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, 1870), I, 179. 
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In Philadelphia he had a meeting with the separatists at his lodg- 
ings and the next week held another, in order that he “might an- 
swer their Objections against their Conformity to the Church of 
England.” “I laboured very much in Love,” he related afterwards, 
“to satisfie them about all those matters; but I found they were reso- 
lute to keep to their separate Meeting.” ‘The number of separatists, 
he noted with satisfaction, had grown much smaller since Christ 
Church was built, for most of them, both in the towns and in the 
country, “came over with good Zeal and according to good Knowl- 
edge, to the Church.” 

Yet, as has been said, he found this little group of schismatics hos- 
tile to him. In vain did he arrange for public disputations; the re- 
hearsal of their errors brought not penitence, but fierce rebuttals, 
and “horrid Blasphemies against Almighty God, and other vile 
speeches against some Principles and Practices of the Church of Eng- 
land.” ‘The leader of the group, William Davis, particularly shocked 
Keith. At last, finding that despite his labors, they became only the 
more hostile, Keith set forth their errors in a pamphlet in which the 
Reverend Evan Evans, rector of Christ Church, collaborated with 
him ® and there the matter dropped. 

In Philadelphia his efforts to duplicate his ‘Turners Hall meetings 
did not succeed. At the instigation of ‘Thomas Story all except one 
Quaker stayed away, though a large number of Anglicans and Inde- 
pendents flocked to hear him.? He and Talbot went out into the 
countryside to preach and to expose Quaker errors. Not all his dis- 
putes had the happy ending of that at Chester, where his Anabaptist 
opponent felt so strongly the force of Keith’s arguments that he later 
gave land and wood at Salem, New Jersey, for the construction of a 
church building. But, mixed as his success was, Keith spent two win- 
ters with Philadelphia as his headquarters; and he and his friends 
felt that his efforts had strengthened the Anglican church. 

The tracts provided by the S. P. G. were scattered with a lavish 
hand. A copy of The Serious Call was sent to Samuel Jennings, his 
old adversary; and several thousand additional copies were printed 
by William Bradford to be sold in Philadelphia and New York. The 
five tracts which dealt with the ‘Turners Hall meetings were placed 
in libraries and churches in the two cities, so that any who wished 

6 Keith and Evan Evans, Some of the Many False, Scandalous, blasphemous & 
self-contradictory Assertions of William Davis . .. (New York, 1703). 


7 Keith, Journal of Travels ..., pp. 60-63; Penn-Logan Correspondence, I, 
179. 
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might read them and, it was hoped, be instructed.* In 1704 Keith 
wrote to Dr. Bray to acknowledge the receipt of six boxes of books 
sent out from London. 

Nor were the presses idle while Keith was in America. William 
Bradford used his press in New York for Keith’s defense, while in 
Philadelphia Reynier Jansen (whose technique seems to have been 
far inferior to Bradford’s) published the attacks of Caleb Pusey.® 
A Keithian, Daniel Leeds, had been carrying on a controversy with 
Caleb Pusey, as has been noted, for several years. When Keith re- 
turned to England, Talbot and Leeds continued his work and 
through the zeal of Bradford Bugg’s cartoons and Leslie’s jibes found 
many readers in the colonies. Keith, Talbot declared, had done tre- 
mendous good for the church by his publications, many of which 
had been “‘at his own charge and costs.” 1° 

Some of Keith’s sermons also were printed. It is evident from his 
Journal that preaching was one of the most important duties in his 
travels. Every Sunday, and often on week-days, he delivered a ser- 
mon, in which Anglicanism was defended, the sacraments exalted, 
and Quakerism assailed. His sermon at Annapolis on July 4 has been 
preserved 1 and shows him a zealous theologian, eager to warn his 
hearers of “false teachers, who swarm in divers parts of Christendom, 
and do too much abound in these American parts and elsewhere.” 
Citing Penn and Fox, he pointed out that Quakerism “reaches no 
further, but to the Principles and Precepts of Natural Religion, and 
excludes all the peculiar Special Revelation to his Holy Prophets 
and Apostles.” ‘This message was repeated in two of his sermons 
preached in Trinity Church, New York, in 1703 and in 1704, and 
printed at the earnest desires of his hearers. The Quakers’ rejection 
of baptism particularly seemed abhorrent to the ardent sacramen- 
tarian Keith had become.” 

The summer of 1703 Keith spent in Virginia and Maryland, with 
Talbot as his faithful companion. Keith’s daughter, who had mar- 


8 Keith, The Spirit of Railing Shimei ... , pp. 5-26. 

® Pusey, Proteus Ecclesiasticus . . . (Philadelphia, 1703), was answered by Keith 
in The Spirit of Railing Shimei . . . (New York, 1703), whereupon Pusey replied 
with George Keith Once More Brought to the Test . . . (Philadelphia, 1704). 

10 Letter of Talbot, 1 IX 1703, printed in Hills, History of the Church in Bur- 
lington, pp. 40-43. 

11 Keith, The Power of the Gospel in the Conversion of Sinners in a Sermon 


Preached at Annapolis in Maryland . . . (Annapolis, 1709). 
12 Keith, The Great Necessity and Use of the Holy Sacrament of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper ...a Sermon ... (New York, 1704); and The Notes of the 


True Church . . . (New York, 1704). 
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ried a Quaker, George Walker of Kicketon by the James River, 
entertained them, and Keith found to his great satisfaction that 
her children were being brought up as members of the Anglican 
church.** Along the coast of Virginia, which they reached by sloop 
from Philadelphia, Keith and Talbot journeyed, preaching and 
holding conferences. In April Keith preached at Williamsburg be- 
fore the convocation of the clergy. By the middle of May they were 
in North Carolina, where Keith preached at the home of Captain 
Sanders in Caratuck. ““We designed to have Travelled further into 
North Carolina,” Keith later apologized, “but there was no Passage 
from that Place by land convenient to Travel, by reason of Swamps 
and Marshes; and we had no way to go by Water, but in a Carrow 
over a great Bay, many Miles over, which we essayed to do, but the 
Wind continuing several Days contrary, we returned to Virginia.” 

From Yorktown, where they had to wait several days for “Passage 
up Maryland-Bay,” they returned northward. During their journey 
they had distributed books lavishly, preached, baptized. Everywhere 
they heard requests for more clergymen; but conditions were difh- 
cult in Virginia for the clergy, they found, because they were paid 
in tobacco, which was then so low-priced that the salaries were woe- 
fully inadequate. The kindliness of Governor Nicholson brightened 
their journey in Virginia; he not only gave Keith twenty-six pounds 
for printing his books, with an additional sum of thirty pounds for 
a new edition of The Snake in the Grass,'* but provided them with 
provisions for their passage on a sloop to Maryland. 

Here Keith’s activities, as elsewhere, might well have taxed a 
younger man’s strength; he preached nearly every day, his sermon 
at Annapolis so delighting his auditors that they had it published, 
and sought out Quakers with whom he might debate. The clergy 
and dignitaries of the province joined him in his journeys to the 
little towns where Quaker meetings were held. Samuel Bownas, 
by what must have been part of Quaker strategy—for an English 
Quaker had always dogged Keith’s footsteps in his wanderings—hap- 
pened to be in the province at this time, but refused to dispute with 
him. To Keith’s lavish distribution of A Serious Call to the Quakers 


138 Keith, Journal of Travels ..., p. 65. In Letters CLXXIV and CLXIII, 
S.P.G. MSS., AIII, further information is given about her, particularly her great 
unhappiness later because her Quaker husband disapproved of her becoming an 
Anglican; Bownas, Life and Travels, p. 59, and Story, Word to the Well In- 
clined, p. 165, bear witness to her husband’s fidelity to his faith and her unhappy 
condition, torn as she was between two loyalties. 

14 Photostats of S. P.G. MSS. Misc. Unbound Documents, I/1, 43-48. 
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and other controversial tracts, he replied by circulating with equal 
zeal pamphlets against Keith,1® sent over by the London Quakers in 
anticipation of such a situation. 

Until June, 1704, Keith worked on in the New World. He con- 
tinued occasionally to intrude upon Quakers’ meetings and to pro- 
voke their warmly expressed displeasure,’® but for the most part he 
rode calmly from place to place, now preaching, now baptizing a 
few children, now listening to the appeals of the churchmen for 
clergy and of the clergy for a bishop, now writing to the S. P.G. It 
was a thrilling life. His sermons in New York received the warm 
praises of the governor, and there were hundreds of brief talks which 
won back persons long estranged or isolated from the church. ‘Talbot 
echoed the enthusiasm of his leader when he remarked that he him- 
self felt that in less than a year he had done more for the church than 
he could have in seven years in England.1? Much to Keith’s disap- 
pointment, he was forced to give up the plan he had cherished of 
returning to New England; “The late troubles by the Indians and 
French in New England, who have killed several English People and 
carried away about one hundred Persons not far from Boston, as we 
are informed by letters from Boston, do block up the way to New 
England.” 18 

Keith, in looking back over this journey, estimated that he had 
traveled between the Piscataqua River in New England to the Cara- 
tuck in North Carolina, a distance of 800 miles, most of which was 
traversed more than twice. He had found people generally well af- 
fected to the church, eager for clergymen. In answer to their requests, 
which Keith had sent on to the S. P.G., in the past two years thir- 
teen clergymen had been sent to these colonies. ““Io many,” he re- 
flected, “our Ministry was as the Sowing of the Seed and Planting, 
who, probably, never so much as heard one Orthodox Sermon, . . . 
and to many others it was a Watering to what had been formerly 
sown and planted.” His success, he felt, had been mainly with his old 
followers; and although the Quakers “seemed too generally to reject 
my Labour of Love,” he hoped that ultimately they might be led 
back to the church.!® 


15 Bownas, Life and Travels, p. 61 ff.; Keith, Journal of Travels ..., pp. 
66-72. 
16 For a particularly lively encounter, see Keith, Journal of Travels ..., pp. 


74-75, and Pusey, George Keith Once More Brought to the Test, p. 31 ff. 
17S. P. G. MSS., AI, Letter LVI. 
18 Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society, p. xxxi. 
19 Keith, Journal of Travels... , pp. 82-88. 
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In June, 1704, after again visiting his daughter and her family, he 
embarked on the Dreadnaught for England. The captain, who was 
commodore of the Virginia fleet, entertained him at his table as his 
guest and lodged him in the “great cabin.”’ After an uneventful jour- 
ney, on August 6 they reached the Downs, where he boarded a mer- 
chant ship and sailed for a port near London. Thus he returned to 
his family in London “safe and well, notwithstanding the false 
prophesy of some of the Quakers, that I should never see England 
any more after my Departure out of it.” ° 

The testimony of those who had worked with Keith during these 
years shows how successful his missionary journey had been. Talbot 
spoke of him with enthusiasm: Keith had “sett up such a Light in 
these dark places that by God’s Blessing will not be putt out.” 74 
The minister and vestry of Christ Church, Philadephia, wrote in 
1704 to thank the S. P. G. for sending him: 


We crave leave to return you our most thankfull acknowledgment for your 
pious Care in sending over the Rev. Mr. Keith whose unparalleled zeal and 
assiduity, whose eminent piety, whose indefatigable diligence (beyond what 
could be expected from a person of his declining years), whose frequent 
preaching and learned conferences, whose strenuous and elaborate writing 
made him highly and signally instrumentall in promoting the Church and 
advancing the number of Christians not only here but in the neighbouring 
Provinces.?? 


Lord Cornbury, the governor of New York, also wrote warmly to 
the S. P. G. and the Bishop of London: he spoke of Keith’s travels 
through all sorts of weather, of the insolence of the Quakers toward 
him, and of his care to visit the Anglican churches. “I must in Jus- 
tice to him,” he declared, “‘say that he has Omitted no Opportunity 
nor Spared no Pains where he could advance the Interest of the 
Church of Christ.” 2° his commendation was echoed by a new priest 
who wrote to the S. P. G. to inform it of his safe arrival in Pennsy]l- 
vania: “I find what was reported of him in England to be very true, 
vzt that he has brought a great many over to the Church, & trulv I 
rejoiced to see such a number of Sincere & good Christians as I found 
in Philadelphia.” *4 

20 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 

21§.P.G. MSS., Transcripts, AI, Letter LVI. 


22 Printed in C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P.G., 1701-1900 (Lon- 
don, 1901), p. 34. 

23 §.P.G. MSS., Transcripts AI, Letters CLXXIX and CXC. 

24 Henry Nicols to the S. P.G., 20 III 1704, S. P.G. MSS., AI, Letter CLXXIV. 
A. M. Gummere, in speaking of Keith’s work as agent for the S. P.G., said that 
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The light which Keith had lighted did not burn as brightly as he 
and Talbot had hoped. The failure to send a bishop may be re- 
garded as the chief cause of the weak condition of the church in 
America—“‘but there’s a Nolo Episcopari only for poor America,” 
wrote Talbot sadly in 1716; 2° for although the S. P. G. and other 
churchmen talked of sending a bishop, and in 1703 discussed the 
possibility of utilizing one of the bishops who had been ousted with 
the presbyterianizing of the Scottish church, nothing came of their 
projects.”° 

The bitterness between Anglicans and Quakers in Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys, which Keith’s journey had but accentuated, did not 
die away but increased. In 1714 Colonel Caleb Heathcote, mayor of 
New York, wrote to the S.P.G. of the “melancholy” state of the 
church in America, especially in the middle and northern colonies, 
where only thirteen per cent of the population attended the Angli- 
can church and a little more than five per cent were communi- 
cants.2? Nevertheless, the state of affairs was far better than it had 
been before the activities of the S. P.G began, and if in the letters 
from the clergy in America to the Society an occasional despairing 
note is found, at the same time the very existence of such letters 
bears witness to the interest which the Church of England was tak- 
ing in the colonial church. 

As for Keith, the S. P. G. indicated its approval of his labors by 
making him a member of the Society.?® Until his death in 1716, he 
was frequently consulted about the conduct of the work in North 
America. The Society also saw to the printing of an account of his 
travels, which appeared as A Journal of Travels from New Hamp- 
shire to Caratuck on the Continent of North America.?® The book 
found wide sale. The S. P. G. regarded it so highly that it advised 
the missionary clergy to use it as a pattern in making their reports.*° 


_ the establishment of episcopalianism in the Jerseys was accomplished “at the 
cost of many converts from Quakerism,” Jones, Gummere, and Sharpless, Quaker- 
ism in the American Colonies (London, 1911), p. 370. 

25S. P.G. MSS., AXI, 179. 

26 Tbid., AI, Letter LXV. 

27 Ibid., AIX, Letter XXXI. 

28S. P.G. Journal, I, 1, fol. 173. 

29 In 1851 the journal was republished by the Protestant Episcopal Historical 
Society, and in 1938 a portion dealing with Keith’s activities in the Jerseys and 
Pennsylvania was published by E. L. Pennington in his Apostle to New Jersey, 
John Talbot. 

80 John Bartow of Westchester, New York, to the S. P.G., 1 XII 1707, S. P.G. 
ule And AIM, Letter CLXXIV; Mr. Bartow found it a difficult pattern 
to follow. 
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Upon his return to England, Keith reported at length to the 
S. P. G. about the state of the church in North America. His recom- 
mendations about missionaries were attentively listened to by the 
Society. At his suggestion, for instance, a Swedish minister, Andrew 
Rudman, who had undertaken the work of ministering to an Angli- 
can group at Frankford, Pennsylvania, and had taken over a Quaker 
meeting house (now called Trinity Chapel), was allowed twelve 
pounds and ten shillings for his work. ‘Twenty pounds was also 
given Keith to cover the remaining charges involved in printing 
tracts against the Quakers, which had been published in the colo- 
nies; Governor Nicholson and other churchmen had provided the 
remaining sum.*4 

With extraordinary devotion Talbot, as has been said, stayed in 
America to carry on Keith’s work. The new recruits shared his zeal 
for attacking the Quakers and in the autumn of 1704 assisted ‘Tal- 
bot in a public meeting in Burlington, as well as elsewhere.*? Gov- 
ernor Hunter of New York, who was evidently of a more tolerant 
nature than Governor Cornbury had been, attempted to curb the 
Quaker-baiting of the S. P. G. missionaries. He went so far as to ac- 
cuse Talbot of Jacobitism—a charge which Talbot’s consecration by 
a non-juring bishop seemed to prove true—and his fellow divines 
of fanaticism; he in turn was charged with favoritism to the Quakers. 
Talbot’s quarrels with Governor Hunter, his constantly reiterated 
requests that the S. P. G., a dignified body indisposed to hasty meas- 
ures, send a suffragan bishop, and his continual controversies with 
the Quakers caused much trouble to the S.P.G. during the next 
twenty years.*? But such episodes, although to the sober London 
clergy they appeared to show a most unseemly enthusiasm, indicate 
clearly not only the vigor with which Talbot and his fellow clergy 
undertook their duties, but the confidence, not misplaced, which 
they felt in the S. P. G. 


31Jt is interesting to note that in November, 1704, when Governor Nicholson 
was charged with misgoverning Virginia, Keith wrote warmly to the S.P.G. in 
his favor. He enumerated the “generous Benefactions ... for the building of 
Churches in several parts of North America” in 1703 and 1704, as well as his 
other gifts to the church, which totalled 730 pounds. The Anglican official in 
Virginia, Commissary Blair, opposed the governor, S. P.G. MSS., Photostats, Misc. 
Unbound Documents, I, 1, fols. 43-46. 

32S. P.G. MSS., AII, Letters XXIII and XXIV. 

83 Journal of the S. P.G., III, Part I, fols. 68-69 (film pages 69-70), V, 472 (film 
p- 276); S. P. G. MSS., Misc. Unbound Documents (New York, 1707-1764), I, 63-64; 
S. P. G. MSS., AII, Letters LX X XVII and in X, 178, 328 ff.; E. B. Greene, “Anglican 
Outlook in the Colonies,’ American Historical Review, 1914-1915, XX, 64-85. 
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For all this Keith may be regarded as mainly responsible. Cotton 
Mather had bitterly declared in 1702 that Keith should show his re- 
pentance all his days for having misled, when he was a Quaker, so 
many souls. St. Mary's Church in Burlington and a host of others, 
for the building of which he was responsible, stand as memorials to 
the form which his “repentant” spirit took, and the memorial slab 
over his grave at the foot of Edburton Downs in Sussex shows the 
gratitude of the dioceses in America through which he traveled in 
his missionary journey. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE RECTOR OF EDBURTON (1705-1716) 


The England to which Keith returned reflected the zealous 
churchmanship of its sovereign. Its greatest queen, Elizabeth, had 
deftly subordinated religion to politics; Anne would have made poli- 
tics the handmaid of religion, her policy in this respect only resem- 
bling that of the unhappy Mary Tudor. With the death of Wil- 
liam III, the spirit of intolerance had increased and now, instead of 
being largely concentrated on the Quakers, it was extended to all 
non-conformists, the more so because, having gained wealth and in- 
fluence during the period of toleration, they were in a position to 
give important support to the Whigs. The Quakers continued to be 
accused, as they had been from Fox’s first days, of heresy, witchcraft, 
and atheism; the S. P. C. K. continued to regard them as in the same 
class as drunkards and profane hackney coachmen, meet objects 
for reformation; and from press and pulpit vituperation continued 
to flow. 

During his journey to America, Keith had felt the advantage, ma- 
terial if not spiritual, of this increased energy on the part of the 
church, reflected as it had been even in the courtesies of governor 
and ship captain. Now upon his return he found an atmosphere es- 
pecially suited to his genius. In his early days his keen intelligence 
and his knowledge had not deterred him from enthusiastically 
adopting a losing cause; and as he saw Gilbert Burnet, companion 
of his youth, seated in the high places as Bishop of Salisbury, he may 
have questioned his own early zeal, if not his sincerity; now, when 
it was too late to win preferment, with the same zeal and sincerity he 
was nevertheless on the side of the mighty. 

For the first year after his return from America, while obviously 
not idle, Keith had no particular duties. As lecturer, though for how 
long a period is not known, at All Hallows Church, Lombard Street, 
he assailed the Quakers with all his old fervor.1 He diligently at- 

1Whiting, Truth the Strongest of All..., p. 116; Keith, Two Sermons 
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tended the meetings of the S. P. C. K. and the S. P. G., both of which 
met at least monthly and frequently every fortnight.? In the former 
society he acted as member of the committee for auditing accounts. 

Then of course there was his writing. The preparation of his 
journal of his travels for publication, a task which involved meticu- 
lous care—for the slightest inaccuracy would be eagerly seized upon 
by the Quakers as proof of the falsity of his whole book—dragged 
on and on, and was not completed till about the end of 1705. In 
1704 he prepared a history of Quakerism, An Historical Account 
of the Rise... of Quakerism in England, about the Year 1648, 
Wherein it is plainly Shewed that George Fox the Quakers Founder 
was no Originall of that Sett of Principles taught by him... but 
a Copy, as he copied, Taught, & wrote after his Predecessors the Ger- 
man Anabaptists & Enthusiasts . . . : as likewise after the Familists 
¢& other mad Fanaticks, Monks & Freers both then & since. Of this 
interesting addition to Quaker historiography no copies in man- 
uscript or otherwise appear to be extant. Keith, informing the 
S.P.C. K. of its completion, desired that it choose a committee to 
peruse his manuscript. Two members were appointed but no men- 
tion of a report appears in the S. P. C. K. minutes.’ Keith also pre- 
pared for publication “at the request of the Auditory’’ two sermons 
which he had preached at All Hallows Church, on February 7 and 
14, 1705. 

This mode of existence, interesting as it must have been because 
of association with the members of the S. P. G. and S. P. C. K., such 
as Robert Nelson and White Kennett, failed to provide the two 
necessities of life for a man like Keith—work with a definite aim and 
a stipend for the family dependent upon him. Therefore, when in 
1705 a living under the patronage of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—St. Andrew’s Church in Edburton, Sussex—became vacant, 
Keith at once accepted it. Late in that year, he and his two daughters 
moved thither.‘ 

The Downs stretched their great, green length like a wall imme- 
diately at the south of Edburton, while to the north lay green fields 
and copses. To generations not yet taught to appreciate their quiet 
beauty, the Downs loomed barren and ugly. A friend of Keith’s 
described it as “a very dirty country,” and mindful of Keith’s services 


2MS., Minutes of the S.P.C.K., Vol. I; Journal of the S.P.G. (rotograph), 
Al, passim. 


3 Minutes of the S. P.C.K., I, entry for 4 XII 1704. 
4 [bid., entry for 4 X 1705; Parish Register, Edburton. 
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to the church, he judged it “a poor remote place, . . . so that he 
was as it were bury’d alive.” > It was indeed remote. The coach 
passed five miles away, through Steyning, where Keith’s letters were 
left and delivered far from promptly.* Keith with his slight means 
relied upon his horse for his travels, at least for the distance to Stey- 
ning, till he became too ill to be able to ride; then he was forced to 
remain isolated from the busy world. For the first few years of his 
life there, however, his vigor enabled him to lead a very active life. 

If he had come to a remote spot, he had not cast aside what for 
him was the end of his existence, “the discovery of Quakers’ errors.” 
Almost immediately upon his arrival he began to distribute anti- 
Quaker pamphlets, ten shillings’ worth of which had been given 
him by the S. P. C.K. for this purpose.’ ‘The clergy in the vicinity 
readily joined with him in spreading them abroad. The Serious Call 
to the Quakers, a broadsheet which could easily be posted in inn and 
marketplace, was the favorite. 

So occupied was Keith in this congenial task that, according to a 
hostile Quaker, his parishioners complained of neglect. This accu- 
sation is contradicted by evidence of Keith’s letters and the parish 
register. Difficult as it was to reach some of the adults, he declared in 
a letter to the S.P.C.K., the children were more amenable, and 
though there was no school, all could read and knew their cate- 
chism.? The parish register shows his diligence in baptisms and 
burials, with affidavits meticulously added that the dead were 
wrapped in wool. 

The first instance of Keith’s using his old tactics was in Lewes, in 
1706. He obtained leave of the Bishop of Chichester, in whose dio- 
cese Lewes was situated, for a meeting and secured from the justices 
of the peace permission to use the Sessions House. Thus prepared, 
he wrote to the Quakers of the community to meet him there at 
two o'clock on the afternoon of June 6. ‘I'welve clergy, from Lewes, 


5 The Will of George Keith . . . (London, 1716), p. 3. Brabazon Aylmer pub- 
lished the will, but the accompanying remarks have that intemperance associated 
with Francis Bugg. Samuel Johnson echoed this condemnation of the Downs, de- 
claring that a person would be so overwhelmed by the dreariness of the land- 
scape that “he would hang himself, if he could find a tree strong enough to bear 
a rope, but he would not be able to find it,’ quoted in Augustus Hare, Sussex 
(London, 1896). 

6S. P.G. MSS., Transcripts, AIII, Letter CLXXIV. 

7 Minutes of the S. P.C.K., Vol. I, entry for 4 X 1705. 

8 John Snashall, et al., True News out of Sussex .. . (London, 1707), p. 4. 

9 Letter of Keith, 7 XI 1709, and other letters, S. P. C. K., Abstract of the Letter 
Book, fol. 273; also letter in the Rawlinson MSS., c. 743, fol. 19. 
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Little Horsted, Cuckfield, and other villages, and other inquisitive 
folk gathered, but no Quakers. He read to his hearers quotations 
from Quaker books until after three hours his listeners declared 
themselves convinced that the sect was guilty of the errors charged 
against them.’® Keith published an account of this conference as 
News out of Sussex, which was hawked about the streets of London.1t 

During the summer of 1706 Keith made a pilgrimage into the west 
country, evidently under the auspices of the S. P. C. K., to carry on 
his work. His methods were the usual ones—going into Quaker meet- 
ings, scattering tracts, preaching in Anglican churches against Quak- 
erism, and even entering coffee houses. ‘The success of his mission was 
tremendous.’? A Falmouth Quaker, Thomas Gwin, saw “so many 
overborn by the Violence of the Devil’s Temptations” that he wrote 
A Letter to a Friend in Danger of Apostacy (London, 1706), in which 
he compared such zealots as Keith to the fox which “having lost his 
Tail in a Trap, would give plausible Reasons why the other Foxes 
should rid themselves of theirs also.” The Second Day’s Morning 
Meeting hastily sent to Devon and Cornwall a packet of books con- 
futing Keith. 

Despite the energy used in his anti-Quaker activities—for instance, 
in December, 1706, he intruded into the Quarterly Meeting at 
Steyning—and despite the intolerant spirit which such actions 
showed, he could preach with a simplicity and sincerity, with a 
simple grace of speech and thought that are hard to reconcile with 
the blustering bigot portrayed in such tracts as True News out of 
Sussex, written by Sussex Quakers about his activities.t* In a manner 
reminiscent of Henry More’s, Keith in one sermon discussed the 
revelation of religion. Admitting the presence of the Inner Light 
but declaring that it was merely “‘subservient to revealed Religion 
. . . to predispose Men (who have by some good Cultivation im- 
proved it, or may improve it) for Revealed Religion,” he discussed 
the way to attain faith. Despite the errors of the church, “saving 
Truth doth always remain in her,’ he asserted. This sermon, 


10 Keith, A Serious Call to the Quakers . . . (London, 1706); Snashall, True 
INGWS.) 1.) 

114 Letter from a Citizen of London, to Mr. George Keith ... (London, 
1706), p. 1. A copy of Keith’s tract was not found. See also A Further Portraiture 
of Geo. Keith . . . Occasioned by His late Peremptory Summons to the Quakers, 
at Lewis . . . June 6th, 1706 (London, 1706). 

12 Minutes of the S. P.C.K., entry for 12 IX 1706. 

13 That the governing body of the London Quakers did not approve of such 
accounts is seen in the Minutes of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting, which 
records that this pamphlet was “not safe to be printed,” III, 291. 
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preached at Lewes, was published in London by W. Hawes, an 
S. Fe CK.) printer.+4 

Another product of Keith’s pen at this time was a book written 
against the Quakers, with a supplementary attack on the Camisards. 
‘These people, refugees from the persecutions of Louis XIV in the 
Cevennes, whom Oldmixon described as madmen, had made a great 
stir in London by their prophecies, religious ecstasies, and claims of 
possessing supernatural powers, such as raising the dead. Their 
claim to inspiration Keith found very similar to that of the Quakers, 
and he was thus able to kill two birds with one stone. 

This tract is significant in the history of Quakerism, in that it 
dealt with its psychological implications. He traced the currents of 
thought which sometimes moved a meeting of Quakers: as “‘they 
of one Spirit, feel some secret efflux or effluvium go forth from them 
(especially from their Heart) mutually from one another and to 
one another . . . the which efflux or effluvium they feel to flow 
from one into another like a pleasant Oil or Cordial that doth 
sensibly please and gratifie them,” while the emanations from an 
unsympathetic spirit pricked or wounded them. He admitted that 
there might be some element of truth, not yet fully understood, 
in this theory, for men have been ignorant of many important mat- 
ters, he noted, such as circulation of the blood. For the souls of men 
are not circumscribed by their bodies, but may “extend their Im- 
material Rays to a far greater Circumference than the Body of 
Men,” since “Immaterial Spirits (such as the Soul is) have extension 
as a property belonging to them.” The conversations of long-past 
years with Henry More and Van Helmont are reflected here.*® 

This tract, as did the defense of it, The Magick of Quakerism 
Confirmed . .. (1711), appeared under the egis of that highly 
respectable bookseller, Brabazon Aylmer. For Keith, in his country 
parish, continued to maintain his friendships in London and his 
membership in the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G.; these two societies in 


14 The Necessity of Faith ...a Sermon .. . (London, 1707). 

15 See John Oldmixon, History of England during the Reigns of King William 
and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and King George (London, 1735), p. 397- 

16 The Magick of Quakerism ... (London, 1707); Umphrey Lee, The His- 
torical Background of Early Methodist Enthusiasm (New York, 1931), pp. 56-57, 
lists the attacks on the Camisards which appeared at this time but omits this 
tract, which was one of the first to appear. Keith used much the same material in 
his discussion of the witchcraft inherent in Quakerism as William Prynne did 
in The Quakers Unmasked and Clearly Detected to be but the Spawn of Romish 
Frogs, Jesuites, and Franciscan Freers . . . (London, 1655); and New Discovery 
of Some Popish Emissaries, Quakers . . . (London, 1656). 
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turn, recognizing his ability, consulted him frequently. In 1709 
Keith attended a meeting of the S. P.G. to give his impressions of 
the possibility of work in the Palatines, the people of which he had 
known both in his missionary journey of 1677 and in Pennsyl- 
vania.!? 

With the missionaries in the New World, too, Keith kept in close 
touch. John Talbot visited him in Edburton in 1707. The difficul- 
ties in which two new-comers in the colonies, Moore and Brook, 
became involved with the governor of New York, and their conse- 
quent hasty flight caused him much concern, as did certain compli- 
cations in Rhode Island. So many applications were made to him 
in letters from America concerning the church that, much as he 
enjoyed the work in Edburton, he could not but bewail his distance 
from London, which made correspondence costly, as well as tedi- 
ous.!8 The records of the S. P. G. show the frequency with which his 
knowledge of and eager interest in the welfare of the church in 
America were utilized. 

With the S. P. C. K., because its work was conducted in England, 
he kept in much closer touch. Occasionally he attended its meetings. 
From time to time it sent him books, which he gratefully acknowl- 
edged in letters through which ran a vein of apology that his parish- 
ioners because of their poverty could not contribute to its work.1® 
He also continued to distribute tracts throughout the neighboring 
parishes. 

Nor did the Society forget his skill as a pamphleteer. When in 
1707 the Quakers issued a broadsheet, The Christianity of the 
Quakers Asserted . . . , a copy was sent to him at once for a reply; 
it transpired that he had already published a reply in the enlarged 
edition of The-Serious Call to the Quakers, and the Society accord- 
ingly ordered several hundred copies of it. Keith also informed the 
Society that he had written another reply, which Downing, the 
bookseller connected with the S. P. C.K. (as were Hawes and Ay]l- 
mer), was willing to print at his own charge, so sure was he of a 
market for Keith’s tracts.2° When a zealous clergyman of Stanford, 
near Oxford, wrote to the S. P. C. K. for instructions on how to deal 


17 Journal of the S. P.G., I, I, entry, for 20 V 1709. 

18S. P.G. MSS., AIII, Letter CLXXIV. 

19 Letter of Keith, 7 XI 1709, S. P.C.K., Abstract of the Letter Book, fol. 273; 
Minutes of the S. P. C. K., Vol. I, entry for 3 I 1706. 

20 Minutes of the S. P,C.K., Vol. III, entry for 20 IJ, 27 II, 20 II, 10 IV, 15 V 


1707. 
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with the Quakers, the Society at once had Keith put his knowledge 
at the disposal of the inquirer,’ while on another occasion 200 
copies of the enlarged edition of The Serious Call to the Quakers 
were sent to another equally zealous clergyman.”? 

Engrossed as Keith was in his campaign against the Quakers and 
in his parish duties, he had not lost his zeal for mathematics or 
lively interest in the problems of his day. One of the most pressing 
of these, before the invention of the chronometer, was that of deter- 
mining longitude, for which no satisfactory method had been 
found. ‘There were compasses, of course, and fairly accurate maps, 
as well as methods of determining latitude; but without an accurate 
knowledge of their longitude, the sailors must steer their course 
erratically, trusting to a “dead reckoning,” and making allowances 
for variations of the compass, for variations in tide and current, and 
for other sources of error. The intricacy of the problem and the 
great aid to navigators which a successful solution of it would prove 
to be, challenged the theoretical as well as the practical mathe- 
matician. 

Keith’s four sea voyages undoubtedly had aroused his interest in 
this knotty problem of navigation and he found time in Edburton 
to study the methods by which longitude might be determined. In 
1709 he submitted to the consideration of Parliament and scholars 
the results of his investigations in a pamphlet with the optimistic 
title, Geography and Navigation Compleated. ... This scheme, 
which he proudly pointed out applied either to Copernican or 
Ptolemaic reckonings, was based upon geometrical calculation, us- 
ing the star Scheder instead of the moon as the fixed point. The 
seamen, Keith counseled, should “keep a correspondence by Letters 
betwixt themselves and others in Remote Places,’ and in time the 
true longitude of all places in the world might be found “by astro- 
nomical Observations and ‘Trignometrical calculations.” His scheme, 

21 Abstract of Letter Book of S. P. C. K., #374, fol. 152, 10 VII 1708; Letter 
#314, 30 VII 1708. 

22 Journal of the S.P.C.K., Vol. III, entry of 20 HI 1707. The Quakers’ re- 
sponse to these activities of Keith is seen in the Minutes of the Second Day’s 


Morning Meeting, III, fol. 232, when it was decided that two volumes of quota- 
tions from Keith’s works should be printed; one of these was A Few of George 


Keith’s Testimonies for the People Called Quakers . . . (London, 1706?); while 
Whitehead published a reply to A Serious Call to the Quakers ... in Serious 
Examination ... of George Keith’s Pretended Call to the Quakers ... , Prov- 


ing the Same none of Christ’s Call but Unchristian, Invidious, Perverse and Self- 
Contradictory (London, 1707). In preparing this he was aided by four Lewes 
Quakers. See T. W. Marsh, Some Records of Early Friends in Surrey and Sussex 
(London, 1886), p. 148, quotation from Dorking Monthly Meeting minutes. 
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which was but one of many proposed to Parliament, was not 
adopted. . 

All Keith’s life he had defied death—in prison where pestilence 
stalked, on the sea where privateer and pirate, storm and plague, 
sought their prey—but now he had lived his allotted three-score 
and ten years. From 1710 until his death in 1716 he battled grimly 
with disease. Undoubtedly, the condition of the rectory had a great 
deal to do with his illness, for it was “old and crazy’: so much so 
that once when he was ill in bed the wall against which stood the 
head of his bedstead gave way and tumbled into the garden, draw- 
ing the bed and its occupant halfway through the breach.?* The low 
situation of Edburton, at the foot of the Downs, swept by fog and 
rain, was not calculated to help him. In 1712 he wrote that he was 
unable to walk to church, but had to be carried. Nevertheless he re- 
joiced that he could read the service and preach and administer the 
sacraments.?> So ill did he become that he could not go to Steyning 
to take the oath of allegiance to George I upon his accession, but 
instead the commissioners had to come to him in the Edburton 
rectory. : 

The parish register bears witness to his efforts to carry on his 
work. From June, 1711, to March, 1712, the entries are not in his 
hand; then for a month his cramped writing, almost illegible, shows 
his valiant efforts to fulfil his duties of christening, marrying, and 
burying. After June, 1713, another hand, probably that of his 
curate, James Garden, appears. In February, 1715, he publicly bap- 
tized an infant, but from that time on there is no record of his 
activity. He died in March, 1716, and was buried on the twenty- 
ninth of that month. 

The Quakers had always collected stories of the unhappy deaths 
of their enemies, and the illness which accompanied Keith’s last 
years seemed to them but another evidence of divine approval of 
their sect and vengeance upon their foes. The most positive proof 
of such divine interference was always the regret of the apostate that 
he had not died while a Quaker. Such a story was immediately circu- 
lated after Keith’s death. Its mythical character is shown by the fact 

23 Keith’s pamphlet was published in London, in 1709, by Aylmer. For the 
early history of the problem, see R. T. Gould, The Marine Chronometer. Its 
History and Development (London, 1923), pp. 1-17. A fuller account is found 
in Lawrence C. Wroth’s study of the history of navigation and its literature, 
The Way of a Ship (Portland, 1937). 


24 The Will of George Keith ..., p. 3. 
25 Rawlinson MSS., c. 743, fol. 19. 
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that fifteen years earlier John Whiting had published Keith’s “con- 
fession” that had he died when a Quaker “‘it had been well with 
him,” and by the fact that Keith had stoutly denied making such 
a statement.”® 

But Keith’s will, in which he left his property to the two daugh- 
ters who lived with him, Elizabeth and Margaret, breathes a serene 
confidence both in the kindness of God to him in his past and future 
life and in the soundness of the church of which he was a priest. 
The spirit reflected that of The Magick of Quakerism... , in 
which he declared, that since his coming into the Anglican com- 
munion “God hath blessed me with many Blessings, Spiritual and 
Temporal.” 27 


“To everything,” reflected the Preacher in Ecclesiastes, “there 
is a season, and a time to every purpose under heaven: a time to be 
born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted.” None realized better than he the futility 
of man’s strivings—‘“for all is vanity.’ Such fatalism may well be 
called upon to explain Keith’s career, which seems at first glance 
a haphazard affair, lacking in continuity, as he turned now in one 
direction, now in another. To frustrated ambition, to a quirk in 
his character which rendered him irascible and unable to work with 
others, and to venality were ascribed the steps by which he turned 
from Calvinism to Quakerism, from Quakerism to reformed Quaker- 
ism, and at last to Anglicanism. 

But a study of his life seems to show conclusively that with his 
background and his character any other course was impossible. 
For he belonged to the generation of Seekers to whom the essential 
thing was not the gratification of worldly ambition, but the quest 
for truth. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress strikes the keynote of this age. 
The “Turner of ‘Turners Hall” was but one of many who in that 
turbulent century found themselves radically changing their courses. 


26 See Whiting, Judas and the Chief Priests ..., p. 21; MS. in Friends’ Ref- 
erence Library, portfolio 3.97, “Some Remarks on the latter part of the Life of 
George Keith .. .” and in portfolio 3.98, “An Account of the Death of Geo: 
Keith in a letter sent to Michael Lovell by Wm. Beard of Brighthelmstone 19 of 
2nd month 1716”; Alexander Arscott, Some Considerations ... (Philadelphia, 
1732), II, 174. For Keith’s denial, see Henry Pickworth, A Short Account of the 
People Called Quakers, Shewing their Deceitful Way and Manner of Answering 
their Opponents Books . . . (London, 1735), p- 41. 

27 Keith, The Magick of Quakerism ... , p. 80; The Will of George Keith. ... 
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Henry More, who departed from Aristotelianism to reinterpret 
the soul and mind in Platonic terms; Cromwell, Marlborough, and 
Bishop Compton, who deserted the monarchs to whom they had 
sworn allegiance in order better to serve their country; Richard 
Claridge, who forsook his parish as Anglican clergyman to become 
at first a Baptist and then a Quaker—these illustrate the essential 
character of the seventeenth century, an age in which the vitality of 
the Renaissance had not yet spent itself. Moreover Keith, who as 
a youth had been described by Henry More as perpetually searching 
for new ideas, possessed in a marked degree this seeking spirit. 

Against the formalism of his religious background and education 
he revolted, even as Bunyan’s Pilgrim recognized the futility of 
his existence, and in Quakerism he found spiritual freedom. But 
some vestiges of his early training clung to him, little as he realized 
the fact: Calvin’s Institutes were too much part of his spiritual 
heritage to be shaken lightly away, and while he argued against 
the precision of Calvinism, he himself was essentially a precisian. 
The wind of the spirit, so far as such Quakers as Fox were concerned, 
might blow where it listed, but not so with Keith. Although the ap- 
peal of the sect to him had lain in its very freedom from dogmatism, 
in his early days, in the first flush as it were of Quakerism, he had 
formulated with true scholastic elaboration the steps by which man 
attained knowledge of God. Within him the two trends of thought 
struggled for mastery, and while at first Quakerism triumphed, its 
victory was not final. 

Had he, upon his acceptance of the sect’s principles, ceased to 
ponder over theological questions, undoubtedly he would have 
ended his life as one of the leaders of the Quakers. But such was 
not to be the case. Within the quiet confines of the sect he con- 
tinued his search for the eternal verities, and in spite of the freedom 
of thought, or rather the lack of dogmatic restraint, which char- 
acterized Quakerism, he found himself unable to remain within it. 
To him, as he pondered that age-old question of man’s relation 
with his God, it became evident that there must be not only some 
sort of controlling agency in, but also symbols of, man’s spiritual 
life. He found these in the organization and sacraments of the 
Anglican church. For an institution which sheltered latitudinarian 
and high churchman, Calvinist and Arminian, which exercised its 
beneficent rule with dignity, yet which by the organization of the 
S. P. C. K. had shown itself alive to the social and moral problems 
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of the day and which recognized its duties as an evangelizing agency 
could not but appeal to one in whom the scholar, the pedant, the 
mystic, and the missionary were blended. At any rate he served it 
with devotion. The scholar found gratification in the erudition of 
past and contemporary churchmen, the mystic pondered over the 
teachings of the Church Fathers, the pedant rejoiced in creed and 
catechism, while the missionary zealously sought to bring back the 
wanderers to Mother Church. In this rounding out of his life, in 
this attainment of that for which he sought, must be found the pur- 
port of Keith’s existence. 

His achievements, varied as they were, do not entitle him to a 
position of first rank among the spiritual leaders of his day, yet 
they can not be overlooked in any history of Quakerism or Angli- 
canism both in America and in England. Impetuous to a fault, 
overweeningly proud of his spiritual and mental attainments, 
irascible, and intolerant, he was, nevertheless—partly perhaps by 
the strength of these defects of character, for they reinforced his 
zeal and courage—able to contribute greatly to the religious life of 
his day. In the words inscribed on his tomb in the shadow of Edbur- 
ton Downs: 


His work is remembered, 
His memory honoured. 
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A. WRITINGS OF GEORGE KEITH 
1. UNPUBLISHED WORKS 


To the Rulers, Teachers and People of this Nation & perticularly to those 
of Aberdeen, and the adjacent Shire. Written in prison in 1664, but 
never published. The manuscript, once in Peel Library, is now lost. 

To Such as either ignorantly or malliciously falsly accuse us (who are 
called Quakers) as being Papists. ... Written in prison in 1664, it 
met the same fate as the previous manuscript. 

To all the Simple hearted who seeke no occasion of stumbling but desires 


to learne the Truth as it is in Jesus... . 1664. Circulated in manu- 
script form, it found its way into Peel Library, but is now lost. 
‘The Way of God, as it is more perfectly discovered ... unto us, the 


People called in derision Quakers. . . . 1668. 

An Answer to some Weighty Objections against the Universality of God’s 
Grace. . . . Written in 1682, according to Smith, it was evidently never 
printed and no trace can be found of it. 

Some Observations on the Book called the Spirituall Guide writt by M. 
de Molinos, no date (after 1688). The manuscript of this unpublished 
work is now lost. 


2. PUBLISHED WORKS 
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